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tW subjects possess 
greater fascination 
than the study of 
the sea and its 
action upon the 
land rising above 
the water and lying 
buried beneath its 
surface. The sub- 
ject is particularly interesting to the in- 
habitants of countries whose shores are 
continually exposed to the erosive action 
which the intrinsically harmless water 
exercises under the compelling influences 
of tide and wind. Such action is of all- 
absorbing interest to small nations whose 
fatherland consists largely of friable 
material lying little above or even 
below high water level. Then the con- 
‘truction and care of coast protection 
Works assumes national importance, and 
the first line of defence is not a powerful 
navy, but a stable sea wall, or beach. 
Many parts of our coast are quite 
capable of holding their own, while 
ithers are very susceptible to hostile 
influences, and the owners of property 
on the sea-board witness the gradual 
diminution of their possessions with 
anything but equanimity. In places 
where the value of land has reached high 
“gures owing to the growth of fishing 





hamlets and villages into flourishing 
‘owns, more or less efficient defensive 
Works can be inaugurated. But in 
asap districts along the coast 
"e value of land is too small to 
Justify 


anything but the most modest 





expenditure from the standpoint of the 
owner who is in the front line of battle. 

Notwithstanding the widely -diverging 
conditions that prevail on. different 
stretches of coast, two facts stand out 
prominently, that the sea attacks the 
land by waves and by currents. Waves 
arising in their fury may tear down and 
break through the obstacles raised by 
man, but acting alone upon a natural 
shore they do comparatively little 
harm, and tend to build up banks of 
sand and shingle, thus conserving rather 
than destroying the land. Currents, 
on the other hand, working stealthily 
and without bluster, continually remove 
material in deep water and eat away the 
foundations of cliffs and beaches. Then 
comes the turn of the waves to work 
swift destruction. This accomplished, 
the currents carry away the debris and 
prevent the ground swell from making 
repentant amends by building up foot- 
banks to protect the coast-line. Hence, 
as Baron Siccama pointed out in a paper 
read at the last meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, the prob- 
lem of defending the dry land against 
the inroads of the sea resolves itself 
into two parts : first, to prevent the surf 
from eroding the dry land ; second, to 
lead the current away from the coast- 
line. The means suitable for the attain- 
ment of these objects vary considerably 
in accordance with the power of the 
waves, the trend and force of the currents, 
and the tidal range. To discuss in 
any adequate manner the various appro- 
priate solutions for the difficult problems 
arising out of different combinations 





of these forces and conditions would be 
impossible within the brief limits of a 
single paper. Recognising this, Baron 
Siccama confines his attention chiefly to 
types of sea defences suitable for places 
where moderate forces have to be en- 
countered, and which can be constructed 
at comparatively small cost. The systems 
of construction described are those largely 
adopted on the Dutch coasts and estu- 
aries, and upon which the author's 
experience fully entitles him to speak 
with authority. For sufficiently obvious 
reasons masonry sea walls are out of the 
question for the protection of agricul- 
tural land, and since the advent of the 
teredo navalis in Northern waters the 
utility of timbering has been seriously 
impaired, even in places where its cost 
is not prohibitive. Thus we are told 
that the timber piles formerly holding 
up the sea dams on the Zuiderzee were 
everywhere destroyed by the teredo: 
“and the sea broke the then defenceless 
dykes, flooding the country.” 

An alternative method of construction 
is offered by the use of branches and 
twigs in the way first shown to mar by 
that ingenious animal the beaver. Ages 
back the banks of islands in the deltas 
of the Euphrates and: the Tigris were 
reinforced with branches of trees, and 
Baron Siccama shows that the same 
modest building material enters largely 
into the construction of dams and dykes 
in the low levels of Holland. For light 
embankments where no. heavy surf. is 
to. be feared the ground is first covered 
with a layer of puddled clay, over which 
straw and tree branches are laid and 
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pegged down, the whole matting being 
overlaid with riprap or brick. In works 
of heavier character use is made of long 
fascines, locally described as “* wispen,” 
built up of branches, and firmly bound 
withrosiers to form a compact bundle from 
12 in. to'16 in. citewmference, and of any 
required length. To cover the slope of a 
newly-made bank the wisps are laid close 
together in the direction of the slope, some- 
times upon a matting of loose branches, 
held down by stakes. Heavy stone 
pitching completes the embankment, 
and, ii the fall of the slope requires it, 
one or two rows of piles are driven to 
prevent the stones from slidmg down. 

Where the foot of the dam is never 
quite dry, the wisps are laid together 
in the form of a raft comprising two 
tiers, one transverse and the other 
longitudinal, secured at crossings by osier 
bands and hurdles. The raft, locally 
known as a “ryzen bed,” or os er bed, 
is made on level ground, and, having been 
floated to the intended site, 1s adjusted 
in position, where it is held” by stakes or 
warps. Stone or ballast is then deposited 
to sink the raft equally and to form a 
protective covering. This method | ts 
suitable only in places where the sea 
is sufficiently calm to permit the appli- 
cation of the raft without danger of 
disturbance before it ean be - fixed. 
If rougher waves have to be reckoned 
upon the rafts are much stronger, being 
often 600 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and 
made up of six tiers, all strongly tied and 
pegged together, and overlaid with stout 
hurdles. Having been towed to the site, 
the raft is loaded at the centre until 
that part begins to sink. Stones are 
then laid along the edges until the whole 
bed is grounded. Other beds are sunk on 
the top, breaking jot with those pre- 
ceding, and diminishing in width to above 
low water, when the rest of the work is 
made up to the required level. 

Of course, the durability of the branches 
and twigs depends very much upon the 
degree to which they are exposed to 
weather and the action of sea-water. In 
process. of time the vegetable materials 
begin to decay, causing considerable settle- 
ment, which the author has found to be 
gradual and easily dealt with. On the land- 
ward side of an embankment the rooting 
and growth of the stakes forms a valuable 
permanent protection, and on the sea side 
the branches are said to be very often 
replaced by silt or sand, and the covering 
stones to be overgrown with cockles and 
mussels, which bind them together. 
The holes left by decaved piles are filled 
with stone, and the whole construction 
becomes more permanent, requiring only 
occasional repairs. On the sea dams of the 
Zealand islands, Baron Siccama says 
that much use is made of straw, spread 
in the direction of the slope, and held 
down by tough wisps of the same material 
to form a matting, which above high- 
water line gives’ sufficient protection 
against the wash of waves against theslope. 

The foregoing .are very simple and 
expensive methcds .which might be 
employed with advantage in some parts 
of England where the force of the waves 
1s moderate, and where partial protection 
is afforded by outlying banks of shingle 
or sand. In places exposed to the full 


force of heavy seas they would be perfectly 
useless. 





As regards defence against erosive 
currents by keeping them away from 
natural banks and cliffs, or artificial 
defences, there is nothing better than a 
well-designed. system of groynes. We 


are glad to say that the folly of building 


high and massive groynes has been fully 
recognised by engineers in this country. 
Low groynes extending above high- 
water mark and beyond low-water mark 
are being used with manifest success in 
numerous places, and it seems likely that 
concrete-steel will prove to be a valuable 
substitute for timber in the construction 
of such defences. 

In Holland osier work is largely 
applied in building grovnes intended 
to prevent the currents from scouring 
continuous channels parallel to the coast 
and to assist the waves in pushing 
sand towards the beach. But it should 
be, pointed out that the usual form of 
cross section, practically identical with 
that favoured on the Belgian coast, is 
not calculated to collect drifting material 
in the manner aimed at by English 
engmeers. 

The Dutch’ groynes described and 
illustrated by Baron Siccama are about 
OO ft. long from high-water line, 18 ft. 
to 20 ft. wide, and spaced 900 ft. apart. 
At the centre they are about 2 ft. above 
beach level, and at the sides flush with 
it. As far as low-water line they. are 
laid in a trench upon a basis of reeds and 
branches, held down by hurdles. Then 
comes a covering of gravel or riprap, 
and on top a carefully-packed course of 
flat stones. Below the low-water line 
the stone covering rests upon a light 
osier bed, while piles are driven along 
the sides and down the centre. Stones 
are tipped between the piles, and the 
growth of seaweed finally completes 
the structure. ra 

While the paper to which we refer 
deals with only one phase of a huge 
subject, it is a distinctly valuable con- 
tribution, and the account given by 
the author of simple methods adopted by 
a small and by no means wealthy people 
for the protection of their land should 
have the effect of stimulating the flagging 
energies of English landowners. At 
present the tendency of this class— 
except in urban districts—is to do 
nothing but cry out for Government aid, 
which we do not believe will be forth- 
coming, notwithstanding the admitted 
need for the centralised control and 
regulation of coast protection works, 
and especially for stringent laws pro- 
hibiting the removal of beach material 
and. its unfair accumulation by rich 
corporations to the detriment of neigh- 
bouring communities and individuals, 

SE eaaEnnEK tm con 
CONGREGATIONAL Scoot Hart, Hattsnam.— 
A school hall has been o by the C : 
tionalist community at . Hailsham. . 
uilding is of red brick and stone, gnd provides 
accommodation for 300 goorke. The. 
were prepared by Mr, F. J. Rayner, of Newhaven, 
and the work was executed by Mr. T. Rich, of 
Hailsham, at a cost of about 1,8001. 
Workmen's Horet, Betrast.—The new hotel 
for worRing men which has just been established 
by the Salvation Army in. Victoria-chambers. 
Victoria-street, was opened a short time ago by 
Sir James Henderson. The. building has been 
reconstructed by Mr. R. Ewing, from the designs 
of Messrs, Browne Brothers, architects ; and the 
other contractors included—Measrs..J. Lowden & 
Co., plumbing work ; Messrs. Moorwood & Sons, 
Sheffteld, heating and cooking appliances; Mr. 
W. Mellor, tiling and terrazzo work; Messrs. 


John Currie & Co., hardware and ironmongery 
end Mr, R, J. M‘Kinney, cubicles, ete, 
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LIBRARY. 
ling has hee 
\ opted as the pats tee 
fication Of what promises ‘ 
a valuable series of new Works on % 
history and wsthetics o/ sbidltco : 
the first volume of which has se 
appeared under the title, “ 4 * wel if 
Architectural] Development.”’* hie is the 
first volume of a book by ne 
Simpson, to be completed in three 
volumes. The present volume deals wit} 
the development of architecture a 
the earliest Egyptian period to 1000 4 D.: 
the second is to deal with Romanesque 
and Mediwval architecture throughout 
Europe ; the third with the architectyy, 
of ‘the Renaissance. Under the same 
general heading, “The  Architoci 
Library,” the publishers announce alsy 
the appearance at an early date of 3 
work in two volumes. by Professor 
Beresford Pite, on “ Building Constru. 
tion.” To produce a. series of books 
by competent writers which are to form 
a kind of specialised “ architects’ library” 
is & spirited undertaking, and we shal 
naturally look with interest to its co: 
tinuation in the further publication: 
which are said to be in contemplation 
but are not vet specially announced. 

We take it that the object of this serie: 
of publications is not so much to give new 
information or new theories on architer- 
ture as to co-ordinate, in a comprehensive 
and convenient form, the outlines of the 
existing knowledge on this great subject. 
That at least appears to be the scope 
of Professor. Simpson’s first volume 
He does not, we suppose, claim to be 
bringing anything new before us ; but he 
has produced a book which is exceedingly 
valuable as a work for students enter- 
ing on the subject, and which shoul 
also. be useful’ to non-professional 
readers. who wish to have an intelligent 
knowledge of architecture, as he ha 
brought together information some 0! 
which is not to be found in any one book 
upon architecture ; and though the beok 
has not the comprehensive analysis 0! 
Fergusson’s great history, it has on tho 
other band the advantage that it » 
more fully illustrated, and that th 
illustrations deal more fully with the 
constructive details of architecture 


ARCH ITK TS 


THE 


‘ 





exceedingly sane book; no eccentric or 
doubtful theories are brought forward, 
and the critical remarks introduced 
sometimes at variance -with the most 
generally received ideas—are thoughtful 
and rational, and such as a reader may 
very well take into consideration evel 
if he is not’ disposed entirely to agrer 
with thenr. Moreover, the importance 
of construction and material. as influ 
encing architectural style is duly enforced 
throughout. . Se | 

The account of Egyptian architecture 
is clear and well illustrated. The authot 
adopts and ~ illustrates M. ( hoiss ¢ 
theory of the use of the “ rocker on 
means of raising the large stones. whit 
is so well worked, out and expounded by 
the eminent French ,writet that it ner 
to be generally agreed. to accept it, and 
we will admit that it explains something 





. g™ Ts 
*A History of Architectural Developmen 
three volumes. Vol 1, By F. M. Simpsoo. P5000 : 





of Architecture, University College, London. 
, Green, & Co, 1905. 


Moreover, it is what we may call avj 
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for which no other explanation is forth: 
coming, Dut it is as’ well to remember 
coming nae : 
that, after all, it is only a deduction, 
and can only be regarded as probable, 
jot as proven. We agree with the author 
that the idea of the Beni-Hasan columns 
having given the suggestion of the Doric 
column, formerly @ favourite point in 
architectural text-books, may as well 
be abandoned. The example is too 
early, too isolated, and too much wiped 
out afterwards by the almost universal 
prevalence of the lotus-headed column 
in one or other of its forms, to allow one 
logually to suppose that the Greeks 
picked out that incident from Egyptian 
architecture to work upon. The process 
of development of a square stone column 
into an octagon and thence into a polygon, 
and thence to the hollowing of the faces to 
emphasise the angle, is after ali a very 
natural one, and it is probable enough 
that in archaic Greece it was started also, 
only that the Greeks worked it out to 
an architectural result and the Egyptians 
didnot. The one point which we quarrel 
with in the Egyptian chapter is a nega- 
tive and not a positive one, and it is 
common to nearly all writers on archi- 
tecture, viz.: the omission to point out 
the essentially inferior and non-intellec- 
tual character of the Egyptian order as 
compared with the Greek. Of the sub- 
limity of the general conception of the 
temples, with their forests of columns and 
their dim lighting from above, too much 
could not be said ; but writers on Egyp- 
tian architecture seem so impressed with 
these characteristics that they forget the 
shortcomings of Egyptian architecture 
in detail. Between the bulky round 
Egvptian column, painted all over and 
terminated by a colossal imitation 
of 4 flower or a bud, and the severely 
thought-out detail of the Greek-Doric 
column, there is an absolute gulf intel- 
lectually : in this respect the Egyptians 
were children as compared with the 
(rteeks ; and in any book which deals at 
ill with esthetics of architecture this 
point ought to be emphasised. 

In treating of Greek architecture the 
author touches on the subject of scale, 
aud how in the Greek order “ the size 
a building makes no difference in 
ts proportions and in the number of 
ts parts "—instancing the comparison 
! the Parthenon with the Theseum. 
It is a very curious point this apparent 
ludifference of the Greek architects to any 
“teration of the scale of parts in altering 
te scale of the building. Professor 
‘upson observes that “ in no other style 
‘t architecture could this arrangement 
be applied with any chance of success. 
+ Westminster Abbey a quarter 
ni ‘ize would be a toy”; but he does 
it hake any suggestion as to the reason 
this. rhe conclusion must not be 
pabed too far either ; look at the minia- 
oo! a in po ag Boy of 
"op Ps. ow Rs m4 = 
Greeks have ever a i th oe 
Column on that a ] — eee 
i small scale, and for a 

balustrade? It does not seem 
likely, and we have certainly no instan 
of it, lf not th y cid “ 0 
hevond wi : » there must be some limit 
slistacin prs reduction of scale with 

In xR ect doesnot apply: 
if the want‘ the:once vexed: question 

wooden ofigim of Doric archi- 





tecture, the author dismisses it with 
costs ; rather too summarily perhaps. 
We do not quite understand the point of 
his remark about the Lycian rock-cut 
tombs which imitate carpentry—that 
they are not buildings but only carvings. 
That is true enough ; but they show that 
at an early period people who had con- 
structed in carpentry thought it worth 
while to imitate its forms in stone- 
cutting, and they would have been just 
as likely to do so in building with 
separate stones. We consider any idea 
of the wooden origin of the Doric column 
absurd ; it is essentially a stone form, 
and the fact that earlier examples are 
thicker in proportion than the later 
ones is all in favour of this ; and it may be 
doubtful whether there is any direct 
connexion between the Lycian tombs 
and the Doric entablature, though it 
would be risky to assert that there was 
not. But there is a good deal in Doric 
entablature which does point to a timber 
origin—which is better explained on 
that supposition than on any other. 
To admit this assumption is not neces- 
sarily, as the author maintains, “ to 
destroy one of the greatest charms of 
Greek architecture, the esthetic logic 
which dominates every part.” The 
wsthetic logic is shown in the way in 
which these timber origines have been 
translated into stone—made to put on a 
masonic expression ; a process which does 
away entirely with the idea of mere imita- 
tion; The forms point to a far-away 
wooden origin, but which is only faintly 
traceable in its evolution into masonic 
expression. We should prefer to think 
otherwise ; like the author, we would 
rather suppose that Doric architecture 
had nothing to do with a wooden origin ; 
but in regard to the entablature we think 
appearances are against this. 

In regard to the refinements of line 
of the Parthenon the author adopts the 
simple and commonsense view that the 
entasis of the columns and the rise of the 
podium steps was simply (as Vitravius 
says of the steps) to prevent them looking 
hollow ; reminding the reader of what 
seems to be almost overlooked now, 
that the entasis of the columns is so 
slight a deviation from the straight 
line that it was never even seen till 
looked for. The very refined contours 
of the Greek mouldings he maintains were 
drawn by hand, which we should think 
probable; the fact that the entasis 
of the columns was evidently set out by 
scientific methods does not contradict 
that idea, as that was a curve too delicate 
and on too large a scale to be drawn by 
hand. The author refers to the fact that 
Pennethorne tried to prove that the 
curves of the mouldings were worked out 
mathematically ; but Pennethorne tried to 

rove too much, as we showed at the time 

is book was published. In reference to 
the fact that the two end columns of a 
Doric colonnade. are closer than the 
others, the author seems to treat this 
as a peey ssthetic refinement for — 
urpose of . giving an appearance © 
ntnath to the angle of the building; 
he surely overlooks the difficulty of 
spacing produced by. the necessity (in 
thetic as well as in a constructive 


an #5 
ing the triglyph at. the ; 
See oer oaea led fades epeting 


of the columns: And there. is a little 





point about the fluting of the columns 
which has been missed: why twenty 
flutes? Because with that number you 
get the recess of the flute under the 
centre of the abacus, where the projection 
is least, and the point or arris of the flute 
under the projecting angle of the abacus, 
thus giving a more logical relation between 
the plan of the column and the abacus. 
To do that the flutes must be of a number 
that will give an odd number when 
divided by 4, and 20 is the only number 
between 12 and 28 that will give that 
result: 28 would be rather too many for 
effect ; 12 of course too few: 

The chapters on Roman architecture 
are perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book; the subject is connected 
with so much that is important in 
regard to the relation between construc- 
tion and design; and Roman architec- 
ture, though far less perfect, is no doubt 
more multifarious in its interest than 
Greek: Indeed, we fully sympathise 
with the author in the claims which he 
makes for greater attention to and 
respect for Roman architecture than 
it has lately received. As he says, 
“if the Romans had only possessed the 
artistic sense of the Greeks, their archi- 
tecture would have been the grandest 
the world has ever seen.” It is a large 
“if”; but great scale and constructive 
resource count for something, as well 
as refined detail. 

We hope the Architects’ Library may 
be continued, in other volumes, as well as 
it has been commenced. 
sriereenentipillpialitatemeninints 

NOTES. 

AN important paragraph is 
to be read in the Board of 
Trade’s Monthly Memoran- 
dum on the state of the Labour market 
for October :—“* As compared with a year 
ago, there was a general improvement in 
all the principal industries except build- 
ing,’ which means, in other words, 
that there are fewer unemployed in 
England than a year ago. Yet it would 
generally be supposed, when one takes 
up & newspaper, that employment was 
extraordinarily bad—the fact being that 
the great want of employment is con- 
fined to London and chiefly to the East 
End. Everyone must sympathise with 
men out of work, and more especially 
with their families, but it is obvious that 
under present circumstances very great 
care is required in the distribution of 
relief. More particularly should the 
question be regarded not from a tem- 
porary, but from a permanent point of 
view ; that is, the object to be aimed 
at is the prevention of the collecting oi 
casual labourers in London. We much 
fear that the donations which have 
recently been given will tend to increase 
the number of unemployed in future 
years, causing them to expect relief as a 
matter of course. . Unquestionably also, 
from various causes — some _ political 
—more is heard of the unemployed now 
than formerly was the case, but at any 
rate we may very well bear in mind 
that there is evidence that the general 
conditions of employment are satisfactory. 

SrIncE. our summary of 
Gompemation, Workmen's Compensation 

cases, which appeared - last 
week, was written, one morercase has 


The 
Unemployed, 
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been reported of general interest— 
Spacey v. Dowlais Gas and Coke Co. 
The applicant was a navvy in the employ- 
ment of the Gas Company, and was 
engaged in cutting a trench in a road 
some quarter of a mile from the gasworks, 
for the purpose of changing a main laid 
underneath, when he sustained an injury 
to the eye. No mechanical power was 
being used at this place. The gasworks 
themselves constitute a 
within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by reference to the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and 
the County Court judge had held that 
the mains constituted part of this 
‘“‘factorv,” and that this man was, 
therefore, employed “ about” a factory. 
The Court of Appea! reversed this finding, 
and laid it down that the mains formed 
no part of the “ factory ” since they were 
not connected with the manufacture of 
the gas (and the Factory Acts denotes 
“the making of any article’), but were 
used for its delivery, and the business 
of manufacturing the gas was distinct 
from its delivery. The man was, there- 
fore, not in such physical contiguity 
to the factory as is contemplated by 
the words of the Act, “on, in, or about.” 
The decision is unquestionable, but it 
draws attention to the anomalies ef 
the Act since, had the man been engaged 
on work connected with a “ sewer,” he 
could have claimed as} being engaged 
upon an “engineering work,” yet the 
operation of opening up a road to reach a 
sewer or to reach gas or water-pipes 
woula seem equal in point of danger. 
In one of the recent cases the Court 
seemed to attach some importance to 
the argument that the intention of the 
Legislature might sometimes be gathered 
from the dangers attaching to kindred 
occupations, but this case illustrates the 
danger of relying on any such reasoning. 


UNQUESTIONABLY our Eng- 
ot Higheers, lish highways receive more 
careful attention now than 
was the case a few years ago, but there 
is still a good deal of the ratepayers’ 
money wasted by unpractical and un- 
scientific work. For example, now that 
highway authorities use steam rollers 
more often, metal is frequently put down 
unbroken. It is ground in superficially, 
and gives a fairly level surface till the 
dry summer weather, when the surface 
is rapidly destroyed by traffic. Over 
and over again, too, instances may be 
seen of metal being spread over the old 
surface, which has not been broken up; 
the result is a kind of surface cake instead 
of one homogeneous road. Again, sur- 
veyors are far too lenient in enforcing 
the law as to cutting and trimming hedges. 
When a highway is very wide, and has 
grassy sides, a high hedge does not harm 
the actual road, but where the road is 
somewhat narrow, as is the case especially 
in the rural districts round London, 
high hedges cause the road to become 
rotten, it does not dry quickly, and so 
it produces mud and dust and becomes 
more easily disturbed by traffic. 





AN instance of the great 
accuracy attainable in the 
alignment of tunnels and 
other underground workings is presented 


The Sim plon 
Tunnel, 


“ factory” 


by the Simplon tunnel. This under- 
taking was commenced in August, 1898, 
by the driving of guide headings from 
the Swiss and Italian sides of the face, 
and in February last the actual junction 
of the galleries was effected, after the 
serious difficulties mentioned in our 
** Notes” of October 8, 1904, had been 
successfully overcome. The estimated 
length from end to end was 12°5 miles, 
and, as recent surveys show, the actual 
length only exceeds this measurement by 
2 ft. 7 in. Thus the error was only 
sshoe of the total length, or less than 
24 in. per mile. The same surveys 
indicated that the levels of the two 
galleries were within 34 in. of each other, 
corresponding with a variation of sy,'s55 
of the length, or ,*; in. per mile. With 
respect to direction, it was found that 
the line driven from the Swiss frontier 
deviated 4} in. towards the west, while 
that driven from the Italian end deviated 
3} in. towards the east. Thus, the 
collective discrepancy was 8 in., and the 
greatest divergence from the true line 
of each heading only 44 in., the utter 
insignificance of the errors being shown 
by the relation each of them bears to the 
total length of the tunnel—,,},, and 
reavoo Tespectively. These extremely 
accurate results reflect much credit upon 
the engineers and contractors concerned 
in the conduct of this great work. 





ee Owinc to the fact that 
Foundations, Venice is built upon a layer 
of clay, not more than from 

18 ft. to 24 ft. thick, resting upon a deep 
bed of water-logged sand, it may be-said 
that the entire city is carried by a 
natural raft of huge dimensions floating 
on the surface of a semi-liquid mass. 
This unusual condition quite precludes 
the use of long piles, such as are used in 
Amsterdam and elsewhere for founda- 
tions, because it is essential that the 
skin of clay should not be pierced. 
Wherever this happens in Venice a jet 
of sand and water 1s forced up by pressure 
of the overlying stratum, and the bearing 
power of the pile is destroyed. Conse- 
quently, the piles should not penetrate 
more than about 12 ft. to 18 ft. into the 
clay, but as this stratum contains 
occasional pockets of sand and mud it 
is necessary at such points to drive longer 
piles so as to reach the clay beneath. 
The old substructure of the Campanile 
is a good example of early foundation 
work, consisting of white poplar piles 
connected at the top by longitudinal 
and transverse oak beams, forming a 
grillage carrying a base of rubble masonry 
over which are stone footings in five 
steps. In spite of its great age, the 
foundation showed comparatively few 
signs of deterioration when examined 
after the collapse of the tower, the most 
serious defect being a subsidence of 
6 in. at the north-east angle. The new 
foundation, now being built around 
the old work, is of similar character, and 
is really nothing but an extension of 
the original foundation. One curious, 
but by no means surprising, circumstance 
is that since the demolition and removal 
of the superstructure, the entire founda- 
tion has been raised 1,4; in. above its 
previous level, owing to the unbalanced 
hydrostatic pressure of the semi-liquid 





material below. This effect shows how 





literally true is the «tate 
Venice floats upon the \ 
Adriatic. 


ment that 
aters of the 


Right to THE case of Bovee v, Pad- 
Pon nyse dington Borough Council, 
. _ Upon which we commented 
in our issue of August |, 1903, has 
been carried to the House of Lords. 
The case is an important one. The 
local authority, by virtue of the Metro. 
politan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 and 188] 
and 1887, and the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act, 1884, had vested in them 
a disused burial ground to be maintained 
as an open space. The plaintiff in the 
action had erected and was erecting 
certain blocks of flats abutting upon and 
overlooking this open space. To prevent 
the plaintiff from acquiring a prescrip. 
tive right to light and air the defendants 
erected a screen or hoarding in front of 
the plaintiff's windows, and the plainti] 
brought an action to restrain them 
from doing this. Sect. 5 of the Act 
of 1881 directs that the land is to be held 
for the enjoyment of the public “in an 
open condition, free from buildings,” 
and sect. 3 of the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act of 1884 provides “ that it 
shall not be lawful to erect any buildings 
upon any disused burial ground except 
for the purpose of enlarging a church, 


| chapel, meeting-house, or other place o! 


worship.” By the Open Spaces Act, 
1887, the word “ building” in reference 
to the above is defined to include “ anv 
building, permanent or temporary.” The 
House of Lords have reversed the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, and have restored 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Buckley 

that is to say, it has been held that the 
erection of this screen in order to preserve 
the rights attaching to this open space 
was not inconsistent with the power 
conferred on the local authority by the 
statutes. The nature of the screel 
erected was not described in detail, » 
the question as to whether it was } 
“building” is not so directly decided. 
but Mr. Justice Buckley intimated that « 
screen put up for such a purpose would 
not be a building within the meant 
of the above Acts. 


Landiorad 40-A_ CURIOUS contention was 

v. raised in the recent ¢ast, 
Tenant. Gibbon v. Payne. ‘So long 
ago as 1866 certain premises in * 
Pancras were leased for ninety-nine 
years under a lease which contained the 
usual repairing clause. The prem” 
were described as a “ messuag’, coach- 
house, and stables,” but it appeared 
the buildings were not comp) '¢ 2 
the tenant was to complete the salt 
buildings to the satisfaction 0! the less 
within six months. Other houses formine 
rt of the building estate had been 2° 

t to the same lessee, and the evidence 


lessor 


showed that the stables and ¢' woe 
had never been erected, the — 
scheme having been modified 1 a 


by throwing the site appropriate 
the stable “ite the gardens for the 


adjoining houses. The leases had per 
assigned and the action now st 


was by the present lessors to 1" 
possession of the premises irom that 
present lessees on the grown’ |” 
they had been guilty of » breach 
covenant in omitting to ep! 
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non-existent coach-house and stables. 
These facts gave rise toseveral complicated 
legal considerations, but in the result the 
case was decided on the one ground that 
the lessor had consented to the alteration 
in the building scheme; he was directly 
interested in seeing: that it was carried 
out “ to his satisfaction,” and as his own 
residence was not remote he had every 
opportunity of so doing; and it is also 
to be observed that Tent had been 
received for some thirty-eight years. 
The mere non-enforcement of an ordinary 
covenant to repair would, as the Court 
pointed out, not be sufficient to release 
it. The lesson to be learnt from this case 
is one we have constantly brought to the 
notice of our readers, that in accepting a 
lease oF an assignment of a lease they 
should carefully see that the covenants 
have been fulfilled, or they may find 
themselves saddled with une ected and 
apparently impossible liabilities. 


Ar the small gallery at No. 2, 


Mr, Nelzon 

pawson’s Haymarket, called “ The 
Syhibitio: oe “ ? 
Exnibition- Goupil Gallery Annexe” 


(being a kind of “ chapel of ease to 
the Goupil Gallery proper), is a collection 
of nearly 200 works in jewellery, enamel, 
and metal, by Mr. Nelson Dawson, con- 
taining a great deal of beautiful and 
artistic workmanship. What is remark- 
able in the smaller articles for personal 
use or adornment is the way in which 
rich and beautiful colour is combined 
with metal-work, by the introduction 
of transparent enamels or, in some cases, 
precious stones. We see this combination 
to perfection in the “* Bowl in Silver and 
Translucent Enamel” (125) and the 
“Bowl in Wroyght Silver with Enamel 
Lid” (131); in the pendant in gold 
(93) with a miniature “ basket of roses ” 
worked on it with rubies in enamel 
setting: and in the wrought silver and 
enamel clasps (78). In a silver match 
box (14) a most delicate effect is pro- 
dueed by the fine slightly curved lines 
ot the box, and the little turquoise at 
each angle ; we prefer this to the more 
nchly ornamented match box with enamel 
top(102). The lines adopted for metal werk 
perhaps tend to runa little too much into 
curved and wavy lines ; a little rigidity 
ofline now and then might be an improve- 
ment, though in the handles to the 
“Salad Servers in Wrought Silver ” 
'13) the way in which they are worked out 
oi twists of thin metal is very effective ; 
the silver sugar-tongs next to them (14) 
are also very delicate bits of design and 
Workmanship. There is occasionally an 
attempt to treat an object in an unusual 
form at the expense of practical fitness, 
in the set of octagonal serviette 
tgs (18); the serviette in folding 
laturally makes an approximately circu- 
4r section, and the circular form of ring 
S therefore the fittest for its office. 
Many of the chains and necklaces are 
wry charming ; we may notice especially 
e one with coral beads (66), with long 
‘ender links divided by little quatrefoils, 
and punctuated at regular intervals by 
aged age The candlesticks mostly 
‘alg et ostentatiously simple ; they 
iene : style ; the pair with a 
and 0 me" ornament in bronze 
seas Ny (175) are unusual and 

ing, aud with a greater look of 


articles the cover for a stove or radiator 
(167), in beaten steel, is a delightful 
contrast to the kind of thing which the 
shops and tradesmen’s catalogues gener- 
ally show us; tke “ Picture-stand in 
Forged Iron” (164—it suggests rather a 
music-stend) is a fine bold piece of metal 
work, but the upright support is rather 
too heavy in character for the light desk 
which it carries. Architects ought to 
see this exhibition, which has much that 
should be attractive to them. 


The THE exhibition of the same 
Society of class of work by a French 
artist, M. Lucien Gaillard, 
at the Society of Fine Arts, is a notable 
but not refreshing contrast to Mr. 
Nelson Dawson’s work. The style of 
the work is larger and bolder, but the 
disagreeable cleverness of the “ article 
de Paris” runs through it all: the 
personal ornaments seem those that a 
‘demi-mondaine” rather than a lady 
would wear; they leave a kind of bad 
taste behind them. Except as to mere 
cleverness of execution, our best artists 
in ornamental work have nothing now 
to learn from the French; and indeed 
the contemplation of work like that oi 
M. Gaillard is anything but improving 
to the taste. The large repoussé metal 
dish showing crows with outstretched 
wings (97), executed in alloys of copper 
and silver and of gold and copper, is a 
fine and effective piece of work ; -but the 
bronze vase in front of it, composed of 
three Brobdingnagian horned beetles 
put together, is a thing in a monstrous 
taste, such as no person of refined 
artistic perception would bear to have 
on his table. This imitation of insects 
is a kind of plague of contemporary 
French jewellery, as we see it in the 
bracelet (18) adorned with a large beetle 
in gold and enamel; a barbarian kind 
of art, in spite of its finish of execution. 
The peacock feather bracelet (19). 
enamel on gold, is a more refined bit of 
work: but of the whole collection we 
may say that we are glad that it repre- 
sents French and not English taste. 


_ In another room at the Fine 

ern ena Art Society is hung a collec- 
tion of reproductions in 

colour of a curious series of emblematica] 
designs by Burne-Jones, to be published 
under the title “The Flower Book,” 
though they have no obvious connexion 
with flowers. They are a series of dream- 
pictures of figures and backgrounds, 
mostly in very rich colour, each of them 
comprised within a circle of about six 
inches diameter. They are said to have 
been each originally suggested by the 
name of some flower and the associations 
connected with it; but the artist, who 
began them as a relaxation from more 
serious work, had himself forgotten the 
origin of many of them. They are very 
suggestive little fancies, though the 
drawing of the figures, with a few excep- 
tions, is of a most naive and archaic 
order, We think their value rather 
exaggerated; though at present, while 
the memory of the artist is still’ fresh, 
copies of them will no doubt be coveted 
by many. The reproductions, by the 
Paris firm of Piazza & Cie., are beyond 
raise; it is difficult indeed to tell them 





mish about them. Among the larger 


rom the originals. Only three hundred 


a great 


copies are to be printed ; and the text is 
not typed, but reproduced in fac-simile 
from a beautiful script writing by Mr. 
Graily Hewitt. 


At the Modern Gallery in 
Bond-street there is a collec- 
tion of works by four artists 
—sculpture by Mrs. Bernard M. Jenkin 
(Miss Margaret Giles), and paintings by 
Miss Mabel J. Young, Mr. Reginald Waud. 
and Mr. W. J. Neatby. Mrs. Jenkin’s 
exhibits include a very nice sketch 
model fer spandrel figures for architec- 
tural decoration (89), a bas-relief stone 
panel, “A Daughter of the Marshes ” 
(97), showing a nude seated figure 
amidst a quasi-decorative arrangement 
of water-plants, a very good bit of work : 
a charming little statuette group “The 
Grandchild,” and a number of smal! 
medallions and other work, all of con- 
siderable merit. Mr. Waud shows some 
good portraits in oil; Miss Young’s 
paintings are rather more ambitious 
in subject than successful ; at least they 
failed to interest us. Mr. Neatbv’s 
decorative landscapes are rather like 
pictures for the nursery, but his series 
of small heads painted in a decorative 
manner as medallions, and with symbolic 
decoration op the mounts, are verv 
charming in their way, and form the most 
distinctive collection of work in the 
exhibition. 


The Modern 
Gallery. 





The A LARGE number of Fellows 

New Premises . : 

for the and Associates of the Insti- 

Institute. tute of Architects. in the 
Provinces as well as in London, have 
signed a memorial to the Council of the 
Institute of Architects in the following 
terms :— 

*“ We, the undersigned members of the Institute, 
having learned from the President's Address. 
delivered -on the 6th inst.. that the R.I.B.A. 
is about to erect a new building for its own use, 
feel that an opportunity of designing this should 
be open to all its members, 

In the event of this opportunity being afforded, 
we suggest that a competition should be held 
and its conditions based on the ‘ Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions,’ and that the 
members should select a jury of three assessors 
by vote.” 

We do not think that the Institute 
would be very well advised to open an 
unrestricted competition for the new 
premises to all their members. They 
would saddle themselves probably with 
number of drawings and 
a great deal of time and trouble in 
examining and adjudicating on them, 
and it is doubtful whether they would 
evolve a better building than could be 
had from a limited competition. We 
should suggest a selection, by ballot 
in the Council, of twelve competitors. say 
six from London and six from the 
Provinces. That would be a suitable 
way of dealing with the occasion, without 
entailing an infinity of wasted time and 
trouble on the competitors as well as 
on the adjudicators. 

tO 
Dust Destrveeror anp Sewacer Farm, 
NECHELLS, BrrMinGcHamM.—The opening of the 
Nechells destructor and the inauguration of the 
electric transmission system in connexion with 
the sewage farm at Tyburn took place on the 
7th inst. Mr. Watson was the architect who 
prepared the plans, and the principal contractors 
were Messrs. Lee & Son for the whole of the 
buildings, 15,6152. ; the British Thomsen-Houston 
Company for the whole of the electrical work, 
8,314. ; and Messrs. Heenan & Froude for the 
furnaces, 4,589. The total cost of the scheme is 
35,829, 2s., of which the Corporation pays 





17,6917, 10s, and the Drainage Board 18,137/. 12s, 
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THE MOTOR EXHIBITION AT 
OLYMPIA. 

Jupcep alike by the number and quality 
of the exhibits and the crowded attendance 
of the public, the fourth exhibition 
by the motor manufacturers and traders 
must be pronounced an unqualified success. 
The exhibition opened on Friday last is the 
second which has been held at Ol », and 
it is quite evident that this spacious building 
is too small to accommodate all types of 
motor-cars, waggons, and boats on_ the 
market, even if foreign exhibits were omitted. 
Almost the entire area of the main ball is 
occupied by the Motor-Car section. The Com- 
mercial Motor section is to be found partly 
at one end of the main hall and partly in 
the annexe, and the Marine Motor section 
is in the middle of the annexe, where also 
are sections devoted to Components and Car- 
riage Work, and Machinery used in Auto- 
mobile Construction. In the gallery are the 
Tyre and Accessories sections. All these 
departments without exception are filled to 
overflowing, and so narrow are the gangways 
in comparison with the crowds of visitors, 
that locomotion is a serious problem in many 
parts of the exhibition. 

The pursuit of automobilism as a sport or 
as a means of recreation has no connexion 
with the objects of the Builder. The motor- 
car itself as a means of rapid locomotion for 
private or professional use doubtless es 
to many of our readers, but not to such an 
extent as to justify detailed notice of the 
many admirable carriages now on view in the 
Motor-Car section at Olympia. To deal in 
the briefest possible terms with the most 
strikin exhibits would occupy far more 
space than we can afford, and to make men- 
tion of a few leading examples would be 
unfair to others of practically equal merit as 
regards mechanical details and artistic 
design. Hence we must leave the department 
in question with the remark that it con- 
stitutes an unanswerable proof of the 
wonderful progress made by the British 
motor-car industry within the past year. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this 
section is entirely devoted to pleasure cars. 
On several stands the visitor will find 
examples of private omnibuses, cabs, and of 
vehicles specially designed with a view to the 
requirements of commerce. These develop- 
ments must be taken as a sign that the 
possibilities of the motor-car from the 
utilitarian standpoint are by no means 
escaping the attention of manufacturers. 

When the conscientious visitor has at last 
completed his lengthy tour of inspection 
through the long alleys bordered with the 
most ingenious and dainty productions of the 
mechanical engineer, the coach-builder, and 
the upholsterer, and has emerged into the 
section where commercial motors are dis- 
played, he will be in a far better position to 
understand the part which self-propelled 
vehicles promise to play in trade and com- 
merce. As private carriages form but a 
small proportion of the horse-drawn vehicles 
of the present, so we predict will private 
motor-cars represent but a small _— e 
of the mechanically-propelled traffic of the 
future. 

In the Commercial Motor section there is 
abundant evidence that the requirements of 
public authorities, carrying companies, and 
business firms are occupying a large share of 
attention from various well-known makers 
and others who will soon become well known. 
On every hand are to be found motor 
mnibuses for the public service, steam and 
petrol waggons, lorries, and vans, light 
delivery vans, and small parcels vans. There 
also are hospital ambulance carriages and 
other vehicles for public authorities, and 

ne of the most significant adaptations of the 
internal combustion engine is to be found in 
a series of motor-driven lawn mowers and a 
motor roller. 

In view of the aid offered by vehicles of 
this class towards the solution of passenger 
ind = goods traffic roblems in urban, 

iburban, and rural districts alike, we may 

ppropriately review the chief types of com- 
ercial motor to be found at this year’s 

«hibition. 

ommencing with types of the motor 
nibus, we have first to record the lively 

‘tisfaction experienced that so many 

ritish firms should now be in a position to 

ply the wants of omnibus companies. 

‘hatever the advocates of electric tramways 





say, the motor omnibus will surely come 
to the ront, and it is gratifying to find that 
foreign firms will not be able to make « 
py hunting ground of this country so far 

as concerns future orders. : 

In the omnibuses on view at Meg the 
engine usually ranges from about . to 
San Gentimdais sles oes 
rises to 40 h.p. : : 
to have been made with the obj f 
simplifying the control so as to relieve the 
driver from details of motor — 
likely to divert his attention too much from 
the guidance of the vehicle. Consequently 
several ingenious devices for automatic 
lubrication have been introduced, and one 
firm has Png ore greg nono 
regulatin ignition to s ise wi 
the num of revolutions made by the 
engine. In the matter of rs also we 
observe ample evidences of judicious selec- 
tion. Many of the omnibuses have speed- 
change gears with the wheels always in mesh, 
this system having the advantage of quiet 
operation. Some makers transmit power to 

e hind wheels by means of pinions on the 
differential shaft, these pinions i 
teeth on the inside or the outside of 
rings or drums attached to the wheels. 
Another feature possessing claims to com- 
mendation is the fairly general employment 
of the multiple disc clutch invented by 
Professor Hele-Shaw, an effective and 
reliable appliance working without perceptible 
jar or shock. 

To show the active interest taken in the 
production of omnibuses, we may mention 
that fully two dozen firms have exhibits, 
either of complete vehicles or of the under- 
frames and mechanism, and, as several of 
these firms show two or three different 
patterns, the total number of such vehicles is 
probably more than fifty. Messrs. Alford & 
Alder exhibit a very neat omnibus of 
10-12 h.p. fitted with front canopy and wind 
screen, and having shelves inten for the 
samples of commercial travellers, a some- 
what similar car being shown by the Arayie 
Motor Company on Stand No. 15. The 
Dietrich firm have on view a 24 h.p. omnibus 
built for the General Omnibus Company of 
Paris. Near by are a workmanlike 30 h.p. 
New Arrol-Johnston omnibus to carry thirty- 
eight passengers, and two omnibuses on the 
stand of Messrs. Liversedge & Son—one of 
35 h.p. with a double-decked body and 
canopy top, the other of 24 h.p. with single- 
decked body and front entrance. Messrs. 
Straker & Squire show a 24 h.p., thirty-four 

assenger omnibus built to the order of the 
ndon Road Car Company for the Hammer- 
smith-Charing Cross route, and on the 


adjoining stand of the Wolseley Tool and 
Motor Car Company is a 20 h.p. double- 
decked vehicle with accommodation for 


thirty-six passengers, the motor having four 
forward s s and one reverse speed. The 
Milnes-Daimler Company exhibit a standard 
London double-decked omnibus, constructed 
to the order of Messrs. Tillings to attain a 
maximum speed of fourteen miles an hour, 
the total weight being 44 tons, and a similar 
"bus built for the London and North-Western 
Railway. 

We cannot refer in detail to all the public 
service vehicles of this class, but mention 
the following among those of firms whose 
exhibits specially deserve inspection :—The 
Sims Manufacturing Company, 28-35 h.p. 
omnibus for thirty-six passengers; Messrs. 
Clarkson, Ltd., steam chassis for double- 
decked omnibus, fitted with new automatic 
steam generator, liquid fuel burner, and a 
patented system of lubrication (we ought to 
say that thirty-four omnibuses of this t 
have recently been ordered by the Lenton 
Road Car Company); Messrs. Dennis Bros., 
a 24 h.p. pateang, oto omnibus for thirty- 
four passengers; Messrs. James & Brown, a 
25-30 h.p. omnibus; the Maudslay Motor 
Company, a very fine double-decked omnibus 
with 30-40 h.p. engine, having chain drive, 
four forward speeds, and one reverse d, 
built for use in Edinburgh; Messrs. Soot: 
Stirling & Co., a double-decked 24 h.p 
thirty-six passenger, and a si decked 
14 h.p. eighteen ger omnibus; The 
British Automobile Development Company, a 
thirty-six passenger omnibus, with direct 
drive on the highest of three forward speeds ; 
Messrs. Straker & MacConnel, a 40 h.p. forty- 
two passenger omnibus, with air-brake con- 
trol and automatic carburettor, also a 24 h.p. 





—— 
and a 20 h.p. omnibus of enerally simi 
construction. We could continue 1 Need 
gory, but of space forbid. The { 
Se, show how importa 99 
of the motor industry is already meas 
— b ——: maliding. died 
ow us . | fOr a moment 
traction—a section in which the ete ved 
chiefly ) » As a@ rule, the ¢ 
of chassis is analogous to that used in 
motor-bus, and most of the heavy w 
include four-cylinder engines, automatic tbr. 
—— three or four speeds, driven by chain 
pinions hg into internally.too 
oe Double igzition is ee are 
several vehicles, and some have water-cooled 


brakes. 

Among typical examples of vehicles 
heavy traction to be found at Olympia Bee 
have already been described in our columns 
when noticing other exhibitions. For this 
reason it is not necessary to go fully into 
details on the present occasion. In ‘conse 
quence, we shall content ourselves with such 
brief references as will serve to point out 
the more meritorious of the exhibits. Taking 
the stands in numerical order, we have 3 
well-made 3-ton delivery waggon of 20 hp 
by the Wolseley Tool and Motor Company. 
two very fine 5-8 ton steam waggons te 
Messrs. Coulthard & Co. ; a serviceable 3-ton 

trol | for ten miles an hour by Messrs 

ohn J. eycroft & Co.; a 24 a 3-ton 
lorry and a 2-24 ton delivery waggon, both 
with worm gearing, both by Messrs. Dennis 
Bros.; three different examples of the well- 
known Straker type; and a 27 h.p. 5-ton lorry 
by the Maudslay Motor Company. Mess. 
allis & Steevens exhibit a workmanlike 
steam tractor with compound engine running 
in an oil bath, differential gear, and winding 
drum, the trailer for use with this locomotive 
being fitted with patent backing gear, screw. 
friction mtg — Scag he i 
Engineering Wor ow a 4-ton steam lorry, 
which we have described in a previous article; 
the Hay Motor gas mg d have on view 4 
6-ton steam lorry, built to comply with the 
ations of the Local Government Board, 


an bere | sufficient fuel for a journey of 
forty to fifty miles; Messrs. Foden, Ltd, 
show a well- _— 5§-ton waggon, also built 
to comply with t —— of the Local 
Government Board. In addition to the for 

cing, there are many vans capable of deal. 
ing with loads from 14-2 tons, and numerow 
examples of small delivery vans for parcels 
and general merchandise. Without con 
mitting ourselves to an exact estimate, we 
should say that there are in the exhibition + 
least thirty t of such vehicles suitable for 
business ishments of various kinds, but. 
not applying to building and other con 
tractors, individual types cannot be part 
cularly mentioned. 3 

In concluding this general review of a mos: 
comprehensive and instructive exhibition 
attention is directed to two types of vehicle 
affording one more proof of the numervut 
directions in which the motor industry § 
being extended. The first is a 5-ton combined 
steam-driven tipping gon and gon 
watering van, igned for municipal pur 

by Messrs. Jesse Ellis & Co., and the 
second a Straker-Squire motor-ambulance fct 
the Army Hospital Board. It should be 
menti that Messrs. James & Brown 
show an ambulance motor-car built for 
Metropolitan Asylums . 

The Marine section includes a comprehet- 
sive display of motor-boats and launches, som 
of considerable size and power, the Machinery 
section contains a large assortment 0! machine 
tools and ineering sundries, while the - 
tions devoted to tyres and accessories are Wi 
filled with interesting exhibits of extreme 
varied character. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


sual apr oss 2 meeting of the 
Be Institute of British Architects was 
beld at No. 9, Conduit-street on Monday, Mr, 
Jobn Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the 
ote minutes were taken as. read, 


4merican Methods of Erecting Buildings. 

Mr. R. A. Denell, Managing Director of 

» Waring White Building Com » Ltd., 
the Waring a , teth 
read a paper on “American Methods of 
Erecting Buildings,” of which the following 
is an @ stract :— 

In his opening remarks the author referred 
4 the increase of rapidity of construction 
; onomy as being the dominant factors 
and ec y being ; - 
in the consideration of the subject. Ameri- 
can contractors are generally good business 
men, and apply business — to their 
sfiairs. They try to make every man in 
their employ responsible in his own - 
tion or sphere, advancing him when he shows 
capabilities to trust his own judgment and 
to go ahead alone successfully. The best 
builders in Ameriea, as a general rule, have 
served a large portion of their apprentice- 
ship in architects’ offices, and this has 
resulted in a better understanding of the 
architeets’ ideals and demands. Much had 
been written about the British working- 
man, but the author did not agree with the 
writers. They all attacked the bricklayer. 
The English bricklayer, in his opinion, did 
better work than his fellow in any other 
country. As regards the amount of work 
done, he had had men lay an equal, and in 
many cases @ larger, number of bricks per 
day, under similar conditions, than he had 
in America. Continental brickwork does not 
compare with work here. He considered, 
too, both the English stonemason and the 
navvy splendid workmen. We get careless 
of our labour here because of its cheapness; 
were it more expensive we should watch over 
it more and give it better supervision. 
best American contractors never allow more 
than twenty-five men to work withouf a 
foreman, the result being that he sees that 
they work, and, what is more important, 
that the work is planned out for them in 
advance, and that their materials will be 
ready as wanted. One of the chief reasons 
for the rapidity of construction in large 
buildings in America is the way in which 
materials are dealt with. Time bemg an 
essential factor, it would be impossible for 
a contractor there to execute joinery, stone- 
work, marble work, and ornamen laster- 
ing 80 efficiently or so well with his own 
plant and in his own shops as each man in 
nis own particular trade, who has made it 
a speciality and has had life-long experience 
in it. Such work as steel, terra-cotta, par- 
titons, and mechanical plant is manufac- 
tured by much larger firms t here, and 
can, therefore, be supplied much more 
quickly. The builder stands, however, be- 
tween the architect and the specialists, seein 
‘hat the material is correct in quality pom 
workmanship, and is being worked carefully 
to details. and also that it is being advanced 
so as to be ready at the proper time to fit 
im with the other work. Coming to the 
“arger aspect of the subject, the author 
coserved that the difference in the methods 
‘t construction in American practice is the 
vsult of evolution .n response to certain con- 
ditions, climatic and economic, and public 
‘mand. The predominating client is 
fractical and commercial, his demands are 
‘hose that result in the greatest financial 
benefit to himself, such as speed, economy in 
“onstruction, greatest available space to let, 
‘tc. The remuneration of American archi- 
“ects is the same as here; but for this much 
ore work is required, more detail drawings 
jving to be furnished, and no assistance 
tom clerks of works or quantity surveyors 
being afforded. In America the tity 
nagcr.is unknown. The time given to 
nildets in which to estimate is rarely over 
a fortnight. and each builder keeps his own 
‘taff of estimators: Tf consulting, mechanical, 
‘nitary, and structural steel engineers are 
wyiured.. they are generally employed by 
i, ‘Tehitect; and to avoid the expense of 
+: any architects have these engineers on 
War office staff. would only be 
sununerative when a large amount of work 
> done annually—in the case, for instance, 
“ men who deal with the largest work, 





amounting to from one to four millions 
sterling per annum. In some cases an archi- 
tect’s establishment costs would be about 
50,000. a year. 

In America each city has its own building 
department, which is the only authority to 
be consulted. Before starting work 
must be filed and approved, after which, 
except for variations, etc., one can proceed 
without further interference if following 
plans which have been filed. The larger 
cities have a competent staff to deal with 
building works; and also an engineering 
staff to calculate the strength of the various 
parts from the drawings, so as to see that 
they conform to the by-laws, and are struc- 
turally safe, and thus prevent “ jerry” 
building, ete. Again, each city has its land 
surveyors, who at once, upon notification, 
fix according to law and to deed and title, 
the exact boundaries of your client’s pro- 
perty. Thus, the architect, immediately 
upon starting his work, obtains exact dimen- 
sions for his plans, so that the builder has 
these fixed dimensions to work to, and from 
which to order materials in advance. 

_ With regard to materials, a small brick 
is used, measuring on the average about 
84 in. by in. by 2% in., except glazed 
bricks, for which the English size is generally 
used. The bricks are laid in all manner of 
bonds, such as English, Flemish, no-bond, 
etc. For this last reason English brickwork 
is superior structurally to American. Timber 
is much more extensively used, and is much 
cheaper than here. This is the reason of 
so many wooden houses being erected, and 
also so much “mill construction,” or what 
is called ‘‘ slow-burning construction.” The 
ay of this latter is to use large tim- 

8 throughout, i.e., heavy joists, measuring 
at least 3 in. by 12 in., and stanchions, or 
pillars, at least 12 in. by 12 in.; while all 
flooring is 3 in. thick or more, so that in 
case of fire they will char a long while 
before i _— system of construc- 
tion is 08 gree insurance companies 
as second only to the ordinary Aeteialing 
construction, and when a sprinkler system 
is installed is considered, in the majority of 
cases, equally as good. Terra-cotta, the 
author considered, has reached a higher use- 
fulness in America than here, the reasons 
being, first, the greater variety of clays, 
which gives the opportunity of furnishing 
almost any colour or shade; and secondly, it 
is particularly fitted for an external covering 
to a steel skeleton frame. America is also 
in advance in its manufacture, the terra- 
cotta being straighter, truer, and produced in 
much larger blocks than here, thus more 
nearly approaching stone in design. 

There is very little concrete stair work in 
the States, cast-iron being used in _fire- 
resisting buildings on account of the light- 
ness of construction. In the author’s opinion 
it would be better for American practice, 
especially as regards fire-resistance, to follow 
the English by using concrete staircases in 
all non-fire-resisting buildings, and also as 
regards the system of concrete lintels in use 
here, but not in America. 

For buildings over pe rs stories in height 
the prevailing system of floor construction is 
either hollow terra-cotta blocks built in arch 
form, with either flat or segmental sofits or 
some form of reinforced concrete. Parti- 
tions in these buildings are of hollow terra- 
cotta blocks. expanded metal, or ‘ Mack.” 
Breeze building-blocks are not yet used. In 
New York all buildings over twelve stories 
in height must not only have the floors and 
partitions of fire-resisting material, but if 
woodwork be used it must be treated, what- 
ever its kind, by a fire-resisting process. 
All exterior window frames and sashes must 
be of metal with fire-resisting glazing. Party- 
walls are not customary in the larger build- 
ings, and the cantilever foundation has been 
devised to meet the need of supporting 
adjoining walls on their respective cartilages 
without the expense of underpinning and 

ing against disturbance that comes 
rom usin foundations which enter 
upon neighbouring land. Cantilever founda- 
tions are mostly found in the sky-scrapers 
of New York. : 3 

The author called particular attention to 
the large amount of cast-iron work used in 
the States in the framework of buildings 
up to twelve stories in height. Cast-iron, 
he believed, could be used to great advan- 
tage here for stanchions, as it is a cheap 


material immediately available, and it can 
always be manufactured close to where the 
work is being done. It can also be delivered 
and erected quickly. 

Passing on to consider the “‘ sky-scraper,” 
a type of building that has more or less 
revolutionised building practice, the author 
referred to the tales occasionally heard of 
forty-story buildings. Such, he believed, 
could be safely built; but he thought that 
the pee commercial building would not 
be higher than twenty stories, and that 
would soon be the limit. When built on 

— lines, the life of these steel-frame 

uildings is as long as that of other build- 
ings. The steel is entirely buried in con- 
crete, all exterior stanchions being inclosed 
in brickwork, and the interstices grouted 
full of cement mortar. The interior 
stanchions are treated in the same way, 
bricks or fireclay being used for covering. 
In addition, the prone, Pas themselves are 
now being filled internally, while being 
erected, with concrete. As to a comparison 
in cost between buildings supported on steel 
stanchions and by ordinary trick walls or 
piers, the cost of carrying a load on a steel 
stanchion is about one third that for carry- 
ing the same load on a brick pier, providing 
the lead is about 60 tons. There is also 
a saving of floor space by steel construction. 
The area of a steel stanchion to carry 
60 tons can easily be made 146 sq. ft. 
finished and inclosed where the sectional 
area of a brick pier to carry the same load 
would be 10 sq. ft. Another advantage is 
its adaptability to the construction of archi- 
tectural features, as projections outside the 
main building lines can easily be carried on 
brackets or cantilevers with little cost and 
without interfering with the main steel 
frame. The advantages, too, in the way of 
planning are great, for walls can be taken 
out and large areas gained wherever desired. 
Again, the building’s advancement does not 
entirely depend upon weather or even day- 
light, as work can be carried forward in 
the various shops and well in advance. Not 
only that, but the steel frame can be pushed 
ahead and the inclosing shell can follow at 
any floor, working, if necessary, on several 
stories at the same time, and starting in- 
terior work long before the exterior carcass 
is completed. As to the esthetic legitimacy 
of steelwork, there are logical reasons for 
its adoption; and if there is reason, then 
surely steel cannot be inartistic, any more 
than timber. 

In conclusion, the author said that there 
were a great many things America can learn 
from England. an older country with much 
experience. On the other hand, there are 
things Englishmen can learn from Americans, 
who have gone ahead with energy. making 
mistakes, realising them, and beginning 
afresh again, as all vouth does and will 
when it has the proper grit. Architect and 
builder should work together. The builder 
must have plans. details. and instructions 
complete and definite at the earliest moment 
in order to accomplish the desired results. 
Give him full control and make him alone 
responsible. If the architect deals with one 
person for a portion of the work and another 
for something else. he not only relieves the 
builder of a portion of that responsibility, 
but he actually hammers the builder's pro- 
gress, for then the other person looks to the 
architect, and not to the builder. 


Mr. B. I. Greenwood (President of the 
Institute of Builders), in moving a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper. said that 
they were filled with admiration of American 
methods. but he thought they were not 
filled with envy. They could admire that 
which ingenuity could do without. being 
particularly anxious to do exactly the same 
thing themselves. He was sure that the cir- 
cumstances which obtained in America would 
not fill the architectural fession with 
envy, because they had been told that, while 
the remuneration of architects was the same, 
yet there was a great deal more work re- 
quired, and it seemed to him that the enor- 
mous staff which it appeared it was necessary 
for an American architect to retain was some- 
what appalling. As to the surveyor, well, he 
was extinct, so that it was not likely that 
the quantity surveyor would be enamoured 
of the American system. Then, as to the 
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quantities; he could assure them there would 
be no envy, and builders would not be 
desirous of emigrating just yet, because they 
believed that more favourable circumstances 
obtained in the old country. He was sur- 
prised to hear of the custom in America of 
separate contractors being employed on the 
same building for different trades. He was 
surprised because they in England were more 
modern than that. He knew that in the old 
days, and sometimes in Scotland even now, 
the custom prevailed, but he had always 
thought that the rapidity of construction 
which obtained in America uired that the 
whole should be in the hands of one con- 
tractor. Now, however, that they heard 
that the different trades were in the hands 
of different specialists, it became all the 
more phenomenal that such buildings could 
be erected in the space of time they had 
heard. He did not think that the elevated 
buildings which they had seen would ever 
come over to this country. It was like living 
in a pit to walk through streets of such 
buildings. Perhaps, after all, it was a 
fortunate thing that the first experiment in 
those high buildings in London had proved 
such a monstrosity—he referred to the build- 
ings at St. James’s-park. He had always 
thought that those buildings were things to 
be regretted, but perhaps, after all, it was 
a blessing in disguise, because it had given 
them such a horror of that kind of thing 
which might, at all events, stave off a 
repetition for many generations to come. He 
ought, perhaps, to make some_ reference to 
what was said concerning the British brick- 
layer who had been so vilified in the Press. 
The gentlemen who wrote the letters in 
the Press—and he was. not one of them— 
compared what the bricklayer did now with 
what he used to do before. They did not 
compare what the British bricklayer did with 
what the foreigner did, but they compared it 
with what he did in years gone by. He was 
quite sure that the correspondence was justi- 
fied at the time it was written, because. a 
few years ago, the output of work of the 
average bricklayer was very much less than 
it was a few years before. But these things 
altered. and when trade became a little more 
slack, then the bricklaver did a little more 
work. When he knew that there were three 
or four men waiting outside to do the work 
he took care to do it himself. It might be 
that even now the British bricklayer did his 
work better than in America or on the 
Continent, but he was not in a position to 
express an opinion. It was delightful to 
hear of the way in which the builders in 
America allocated the different floors of a 
building to pay the various charges, and 
another extraordinary thing to hear was that 
the top floor was the highest in rent. They 
in England did not know that the highest 
floor had the best rental value, and it was a 
very convenient argument they had heard 
that the top floors were so quiet, and could 
be so easily reached by means of lifts. If 
they could only persuade Englishmen to 
believe that, they would accomplish a most 
desirable thing from the property owners’ 
point of view. 

Mr. John Slater seconded the motion, and 
said that the lecturer had shown them a 
large number of buildings which, whatever 
they might think of them architecturally or 
aesthetically, were undoubtedly interesting. 
There was no doubt but that the recent 
work of American companies in London had 
been very interesting to architects and 
builders, because they had seen with their 
own eyes the great rapidity with which these 
buildings were run up. He was not, how- 
ever. quite sure that this rapidity of build- 
ing was a good thing. He presumed that 
nearly every architect who had had to design 
buildings must have felt as his work went on 
that he wished to make some little altera- 
tions here and there to improve the building, 
but it seemed to him that the system of con- 
struction which the American syndicates 
adopted practically precluded any alteration. 
because they said, “We have to get on and 
get finished, so that we cannot allow you to 
make any variations at all.” He was not 
sure that that was best for the finished 
building. With regard to what Mr. Denell 
had said as to the British bricklayer, he 
happened some few years ago to have had 
experience of Continental bricklayers. He 
had to look after the building of a lager 
beer brewery in this country, and all the 
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work was done by a German contractor, who 
imported a number of German bricklayers. 
He was bound to say that it was an absolute 
revelation to him to see the way those brick- 
layers worked, for they did in a day what he 
was sure the ordinary British bricklayer 
would take three days to do. He was not 
concerned to oe or attack the various 
trades unions which existed, but they were 
told that those unions forbade a bricklayer 
to lay more than a certain number of bricks 
per day, and, if that was the case, it seemed 
to him that the workmen themselves gave up 
all their own individuality. There was no 
ference given to a good workman over a bad 
one, because all were brought down to the 
same hard and fast lines. It did seem to him 
that that was not the best way to get the best 
work out of an individual man. Mr. Denell 
had told them that in America each State 
had its building department, and that the 
larger cities had a competent staff to deal 
with building works, and that they calcu- 
lated the strength of the parts from the 
drawings. He maintained that that was not 
the business of the municipality at all. The 
London County Council was doing the same 
thing, and he contended that they were 
taking upon themselves a responsibility that 
was not theirs at all. They were using up 
the time of their staff in a way which they 
ought not to, because if the architect or the 
engineer designed a building he was respon- 
sible for its safety and its methods of con- 
struction, and he did not think it wise of 
municipalities to take upon themselves to go 
over the drawings of the architect to see if 
it was safe. They must remember that if 
the municipality took up this work they 
relieved the architect of responsibility 
altogether, and although probably no archi- 
tect would wish to relieved of such 
responsibility, yet a large number of build- 
ings were built in London and other cities 
without an architect at all, and if the 
municipal body took upon themselves to be 
responsible for saying whether these were 
safe or not, the builder would trouble 
nothing at all about it. There was the risk 
of the municipal body, in its subordinates, 
being wrong, Just as much as if it was left 
to the ordinary designer. He ventured to 
hope that they would not have in London 
any constructions like some of those which 
had been shown that night. One in particular 
he felt everyone must have noticed; it was 
an enormous building of seventeen or eighteen 
stories high, and, so far as one could see 
from the elevation, it looked to be about 
12 ft. wide. Personally, he could not inhabit 
such a building without fearing that it would 
be blown down. But, apart altogether from 
any criticisms of that sort, they were very 
much indebted to Mr. Denell for having 
given them those particulars of American 
construction, because, whatever they might 
think of them, yet the more they knew 
about the methods of construction which 
such buildings entailed the more they would 
be able to decide whether it was worth their 
while or in the interests of their clients to 
employ such systems as those, or to depend 
upon the older, more conservative, and, he 
ventured to think, more reliable methods of 
ordinary English contractors. 

Mr. Howard Colls said that as to the 
flat ae building” in New York, the 
draught it occasioned was very great. 
Some of the buildings he saw in New 
York were very high, and two of them, 
in the Fifth-avenue, looked very im- 
posing, because they formed a noble 
entrance to the avenue. Those buildi 
were, however, isolated, but if similar build. 
ings were to be carried all along the street 
there would be no sun in the street at all. 
If these buildings were everywhere, he 
doubted if anyone could walk ‘about New 
York, and it was obvious that if such build- 
ings were put up as to make the streets unin- 
habitable the result could not be considered 
satisfactory. There seemed to be an idea 
that quick building was an — Of 
course, was very desirable, but in 


America they saw, not so much . as an 
intense hurry. They never precnch ay any- 
thing quietly, but to try and do it in the quickest 
possible time. What he feared was that this 
system of hurry could not be conducive to 
good building. They knew when they talked 
about the splendid building of the old days 
that when a man was building a mansion he 
did the brickwork one year and the plastering 





RUA 
nl 
the next year, and the joinoy 
following a ~~ 80 “ag tent 
was magn nt. hat syste ; 
obtain now, but still he thoughs z this 
love of hurry for hurry’s sake was a grave 
disadvantage to modern building, No build. 


ing constructed beyond a certain speed could 


ibly be as good as one which was 
feisurely but still speedily and properly _ 
Mr. W. Woodward said that 
speakers had somewhat misapprehended the 
purpose of the paper. He had detected no 
desire on the part of Mr. Denell to suggest 
that they should adopt in London the 
methods which prevailed in America, and the 
object of his paper was to tell exactly what 
took place in America, so that perhaps, oven 
in London, they might gather some lessons 
which might be useful, bearing in mind that 
they must not rest quietly with the old 
fashioned methods of construction, but that 
they must go with —— and conform to 
those requirements which were certainly as 
much eonied in London as in Antalea.” Wo 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Slater in what 
he said as to the undesirability of municipal 
authorities taking on themselves respon. 
sibilities which did not belong to them, for 
in taking this responsibility they considerably 
ham the architect in his dealing with 
the buildings. They knew that there wore 
architects in London quite as capable of 
designing their buildings with perfect 
safety as any employe of either the 
borough councils or the London County 
Council. and having admitted this possibility, 
for such an official to hamper the architect 
in the execution of his a oqgen 
in unnecessary expense to the client an 
delay in the building. Mr. Denell had told 
them, in speaking of labour, that the tirade 
should not be confined to bricklayers, and 
he agreed with him. The plasterers were 
quite as bad as the bricklayers, if not a 
great deal worse. He had no hesitation m 
saying that the whole reason for the present 
state of idleness on the part of the workmen 
was due to trades unionism. Mr. Denell had 
said that w in America ranged from 
ls. 104d. to 2s. 11d. per hour, so it looked 
as if the principle of levelling everyone 
down, as ar. Slater had stated, did not 
anshiy in America. a. _ 7 hy a 
wou ther a ies 
it spidey Egg British workman would 
gather a lesson, and ee that haar ve 
healthy, upright men shou d not cay ~ 
to the same wage as idle drunkards. os 
important matter which prevailed in America, 
om: which should prevail a great on 
in London, was that of “looking 4 wt 
The secret of delay in building was that th 
builder, or builder's foreman, did a 
sufficiently ahead. He (the speaker) wae c 
see why building should not be as x , 
rapidly carried out as if slowly carried - 
sovided that there was space in the bul : 
f various — to —" ub 
i rk. With regard to the ‘ 
aaa he noticed that in one part - 
his paper Mr. Denell said that the hecgeir = 
indulged in sub-contracting, and oa 
part he said that the building was y 
in charge of the builder. All he could _ 
was that the fewer sub-contractors h. ” 
were on a building the better. oe ee 
of the quantity surveyor might or ne oa 
be conducive to rapidity, and - ji 
quantities were properly taken out, ~ ne 
not see why one or two men tt a 
take out the same quantities as rap! 4 " 
say, twenty different architects. He ‘fy ys 
however, that in America they art Mer 
more 4 system of gion ry ote ie 
i s country, an 
nother the bailder” suffered or whether = 
client suffered. Another important " per 
which concerned architects now In vo ae Mr 
large buildings ae ee seis 
capttle of doing the whole thing. an‘ a 
to have assistance for the engineer 
wet te eh kept ral ol 
ei ‘aa - that 9 ae 
which would rise in the neni 
fession soon was whether nang he 
is importan ineering work was 
po nevsal of the nachitect's duties, for “en 
he should be paid, or whether it W%* | ° 
i =. duties. whic 
and parcel of the engineer ge 
the clients should pay for apar 
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charges of the architect. They had heard also 
that in America there 
respon thet that system could ail in 
ou 5 

i They wished in London fhat they 
could take their drawings to one department 
and that they could be approved by that 
department and the thing done with, mstead 
of now having to go to half a dozen different 
departments, each with its own fad. bie 
might also take @ lesson from America wit 
regard to terra-cotta. They knew that steel 
framework was coming largely into use in 
London, and the information which had been 
given by Mr. Denell that evening would be 
of great value to them. 

vir A. T. Taylor (Secretary of the Insti- 
tute in Canada) congratulated Mr, Deneli on 
his simple, straightforward, practical paper, 
and also that he had disclaimed all responsi- 


bility for the title, as he (the speaker) took 
exception to the building methods of the 
United States being applied to Canada. 


After all, the great difference between them 
was merely the evolution of the sky-scraper. 
In every other t, while there were 
little differences in detail, yet, in the general 
run, they were practically the same. He 
thought that Mr. Greenwood somewhat mis- 
understood the lecturer. Mr. Denell did not 
say that the work was sub-let. It was 
generally taken by one contractor, but the 
work was so large that he sub-let it himself to 
other contractors. The architect, however, 
only dealt with one contractor. It was mani- 
festly impossible on a _ building costin 
ten million dollars or so that one man coul 
do the whole of the work himself, and that 
was where the rapidity of the operation came 
in. The moment the contract was signed 
the architect had all his details ready, and 
that meant a great deal. That was not the 
custom over here, but, in America, they 
might have every part of the work com- 
plete and finis by the time the contract 
was signed. The result was that operations 
were started at once, and while the steel 
frame was going up, the stonework was bein 
cut, and before the steel frame was finish 
the stonework was being carried up. The 
same thing applied to the joiners and other 
work—everything was ready the moment it 
was wanted. In that way, by mapping out 
everything carefully from the Bere my they 
got speed. From his experience on 
other side he felt that it was absolutely 
essential that municipal authorities should 
have some right of veto on plans put before 
them. It must be remembered that they 
were not all architects who prepared plans 
on the other side, and a great many of 
those who presumed to be architects were 
builders, and many of the plans sent in were 
far from being right, and it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be some authority 
‘o go over them and see that they were right. 
They had seen several cases in which build- 
ings erected in New York had fallen down 
before they were finished, and that was be- 
cause the municipal authority was remiss, as 
vell as the original designers. As to by-laws, 
ne had examined the by-laws of all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and he 
Was interested to see how carefully they were 
drawn up, and he considered it very essential 
‘nat there should be some authority to look 
after the drawings. He was, of course, con- 
fident that the awings of the members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
vould not require any such revision, but, on 


“the other side, they were not all members 


of the Institute. ~ As the sky- 
“Tapers, although the design of them was 
not the question before them that night, 
yet the questions of design and construction 
ae So associated that it was difficult to 
scuss one without the other. He felt that 
“ all idiocies they were the worst, and he 
1 a they would never blossom forth on this 
They had simply ruined some of the 
hest streets in New York, and if they went 
poh ye them they would not be able to 
walk im the streets. They would want 
one at least 300 ft. wide for such struc- 
te and that would mean laying out the 
he nove. Down Broadway they were 
which blown down; the blasts poole oe 
terri drove down there were ing 

ble. With regard to the flat-iron build- 


ie ‘twas a fact that sometimes people were 
am, their feet, and it was quite a 


te irrence for the plate-glass win- 
* Opposite to be blown ont. One other 


was one Department 
building work, and 





thing he would mention was that he was not 
80 ine as Mr. Dene]! as to the life of these 
high buildings. Mr. Denell seemed to think 
that the — of the steel construction in 


cement was a 


right, but, whatever might 


be the custom now—and he knew that t vy 
were more careful than they were some years 
ago—he knew that for many years care 


was not taken. 


The paintin 


was very 


faulty, and rust commenced on the steel bars, 


and t 


they were enclosed in wet brick- 


work and covered up. He was sure that 
corrosion was going on inside these brick piers, 
and some day they would have these sky- 


scrapers collapse 


If so, the results would 


be perfectly awful, for, besides the thousands 
of persons in the buildings themselves, they 


would bring down all t 


houses around. 


He was age convinced that that would 
e 


happen. The li 


of the buildings had been 


too short for them to see it yet, but in forty, 
ag sixty — something of the kind 
wou ppen. Of course, with great 
care that might be avoided, and, bg said 
much greater care was taken at the present 


time. 


Mr. Hudson said he understood that a life 
of twenty-five years was reckoned for these 
tall buildings, to allow for a remunerative 
return of the capital expended, and after that 
a | might be mere scrap-heaps. 

he Chairman, in putting the vote of 
said t 


thanks to the meeting, 


here was no 


doubt it was quite true that the Britisher 
could learn a great deal from the American. 
They had learned to allow the American 


first to make experiments, 


and if suc- 


cessful they followed. The world progressed 


no doubt a good deal owin 
and go of the Americans, 


to the energy 
ut they moved 


much more slowly in this country, and in the 


other countries of Euro 


generally. They 


looked upon everything which was novel with 
some suspicion, and, in fact, if they went to 
their clients and suggested the adoption of 
some new method, the client required to know 
where it had been done before, and whether 
he could see it, or if it had been done in 
the days of Queen Anne. In America it 


was very different. There, eve 


was approved of. 


hing novel 


If a man made an experi- 


ment in America and it succeeded, he was 
soon raised to a position of distinction, and 
made his “pile.” If by any chance it failed, 
then the country was so large that he moved 
a few thousand miles away and started again. 
Mr. Denell had told them some interesting 
things, and in one or two instances had made 
them gape with astonishment. * An architect's 


establishment costing 50,000V. 
rather staggering. 


a year was 


Whether the architect was 


expected to get out the quantities, and keep 
a tame engineer on the premises, he did not 
know, but he thought there must be some 


means of obtaining a quid pro quo. 
wiles passed 


had also learned that the 


They 


some time in an architect’s office, and that the 


builder took out his own quantities. 


(They 


were remarkably trusting in America!) They 


were told that they made 


out plans and 


specifications for the frame building con- 
struction, which was all to save the architect 
trouble, and to deliver him from unnecessary 
worries. This was exceedingly satisfactory 
and nice, but, of course, this must be paid 
for, and he did not doubt that the extra 
cost of the building would more than recoup 
both. What was the gain, therefore? They 
got increased speed in execution, but, as 
scientific men told them, they could not have 
something for nothing. If they wanted in- 
creased speed they must psy the correspond- 
ing additional cost of the power. He 
thought, however, that they had learned two 
lessons. One was that they must not lag 


behind, but take every 


advantage of im- 


proved methods consistent with their work. 
Of course, in this steel framework they had 
a very serious problem, and he could not 
help feeling that, if anything of that sort 
developed to any great extent, they would 
all have to become engineers as well as 
architects, because the architect, in the cases 
they had seen that night, seemed to take a 


very second 


place. It was necessary for 


them to look the thing in the face and ascer- 
tain whether they were in a position to 


become engineers. 


The motion having been heartily carried, 


Mr. Denell, in expressing his thanks, said 
that the letter which he received from the 


secretary in reference to his 
that he should give a paper 


stated 
ona tia en. 





methods of building, and that was what 
he had tried to give them that even- 
ing. They must remember that the laws and 
conditions were quite different in the two 
countries, and he thought that the quickest 
way round was “straight through,” leavin 
it to architects to sole what had tol 
them as they thought fit. Mr. Woodward 
had referred to the range of wages, but that 
depended upon the trade—the bricklayer 
would get one wage, and the steel erector, 
whose occupation was a very dangerous one, 
would get higher wages. The wages were 
all fixed by the unions, and, with regard to 
the unions, he hoped they would never 


have the experience over here of them that - 


they had in America. With regard to the 
work being done by sub-contractors, what 
he meant to convey was this: the builder 
was the general contractor, and he sub- 
divided the work again. The architect only 
dealt with one man, but if there was work to 
be manufactured in a shop, the builder gave 
that to someone else, for it was not the 
custom for builders in America to have their 
shops as builders over here had. 

The Chairman stated that the next meet- 
ing would be held on December 4, when 
an election of members would take place, and 


} the result of the November examination 


would be announced. Mr. H. T. Bonner had 
given notice of his intention to move the 
following resolution:—“ That neither the 
President nor the Council, nor either of them, 
shall approach the promoters of any com- 
petition with the object of their nominating 
competitors. Nor shall the President nor 
the Council appoint any professional assessor 
in any competition unless requested to do so 
by the promoters of the competition.” 


oe ee 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


An ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last week at 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, 
S.W., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, pre- 
siding. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, 
some nominations were read, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected as members, i.e., 
Messrs. Winter Rose, Philip E. Webb, J. W. 
Jarvis, A. G. Bridger, K. L. Kiddle, J. 
Seddon, B. Clough Williams-Ellis, H. G. 
Taylor, J. E. Henderson, R. O. Adamson, 
R. W. A. J. Cosway, G. W. Joslin, W. H. 
Hatchard Smith, and G. Flint-Clarkson. 


The Building Fund. 


The Chairman then announced the follow- 
ing further donations to the Building Fund, 
.e. :— 


fa: @ 
H. P. G. Maule (2nd donation) . — = 
Cc. R. R. Clark 220 
F. S. Chesterton ... ; ae 
W. Dewes (2nd donation) .. a £8 
H. White ; ade 1 00 
F. T. Baggallay 10 6 
Cc. H. Brodie 10 6 
A. E. Bullock 10 6 
A. O. Collard 10 6 
W. J. Davies .. . ; 10 6 
H. T. Hare . meee 10 6 


The Chairman also proposed a vote of 
thanks to Professor Henry Adams for 8 
donation of some samples of wood and stone. 
They would be most useful to members of 

Association, and he was sure the members 
would all join with him in thanking Professor 
Adams for his gift. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 


President’s “At Home.” 


The Chairman said he desired to 
announce that on December 8 he would be 
‘*At Home” in the Association premises, 
and he hoped that all those present that 
evening and all miembers of the Associa- 
tion who could possibly to do so 
would be present. It was proposed to have 
an exhibition of the work done by students 
during the summer, and he hoped that all 
those who had done any sketching would send 
in one or two of their sketches, or a sketch- 
book. Great care would be taken with the 
sketches. He was anxious that those who 
did not compete for the Association prizes, 
or who were not great sketchers, should 
send in their work and let it be seen what 
they could do. He hoped to get some 
sketches by older men as well. With in- 
cidental music and so on they hoped to have 
a pleasant evening. 
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Old Manor-houses. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch then read a paper on 
‘“*Old Manor-houses,” which was illustrated 
b large number of lantern views from 
+ tographe taken, with two exceptions, by 

r. Gotch himself. The Chairman, in calling 
upon the lecturer, said it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to say what an authority Mr. 
Gotch was on everything connected with 
the domestic architecture of England. The 
following is the paper :— 

“The title of this paper must not be taken 
too literally. A manor-house is, strictly 
speaking, the dwelling-house of the lord of 
oe ent; and a manor was a tract of land 
granted by the King to some person of note 
in return for certain services, and over which 
the grantee had various rights beyond that of 
possession. The legal aspect of the subject 
is often both interesting and amusing, but 
it is not that with which we are now con- 
cerned; nor will it be necessary that the 
manor, from the standpoint of law, should 
in any way control what is to be said. But a 
manor-house, being the principal house on 
the manor and the home of the possessor, was 
naturally a building of some distinction, 
although inferior in size and importance to 
the castles of the great barons. Being a 
building of some distinction it possessed 
architectural interest, although not to be 
ranked among the great examples of archi- 
tecture. The houses, therefore, which are 
now to be considered are not necessarily 
manor-houses in the technical sense, but 
rather those of medium size and importance, 
of which the ordinary manor-house was the 
type. 

There were many houses of this kind in 
existence even in the days which we are 
accustomed to picture to ourselves as 
dominated by castles. But a great number 
of them have disappeared, having been 
replaced in many instances by more modern 
dwellings. The medieval house was perhaps 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VITII., then 
again in the times of Elizabeth. If the 
fortunes of the family permitted. it may 
once more have been transformed in the 
XVIIth century, and yet again in the 
XVIIIth; nor is it beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the XIXth century may heve 
put its uncertain stamp upon the latest 
successor of the mediwval original. It is an 
interesting speculation how long a_ house 
which is continuously inhabited will last 
without reconstruction. Given plenty of 
money with which to rebuild, and probably 
a century is as long as the family will care 
to put up with the old fashions. It is then 
thought necessary to modernise the place, 
unless considerations of sentiment or 
economy induce the builders to retain some 
of the ancient work. 

In consequence of this rebuilding, early 
houses are not very numerous, and most of 
those which have survived have undergone fre- 
quent alterations ; it is therefore difficult to find 
examples of untouched early domestic work. 
Nevertheless, by comparing one fragmentary 
specimen with another, it is possible to ascer- 
tain what were the main lines upon which 
they were built. Many of them were not 
strongly fortified, even in the turbulent 
times of the Edwards. They were arranged 
with a view to defence, it is true, with thick 
walls and small windows, but it was defence 
from a casual attack and not from a set 
siege. They were generally surrounded by 
a moat, and the stronger ones were furnished 
with a drawbridge and portcullis; but many 
of them had merely an ordinary bridge and 
a strong door. The larger sort were built 
round a courtyard, which was entered either 
through a gateway in the house itself or 
through a gatehouse set in a wall of en- 
closure. These early dispositions, which 
took their rise from the necessities for de- 
fence, were retained long after the need for 
such precautions had disappeared; and, with- 
out any conscious endeavour on the part of 
the builders, they added piquancy and 
interest to the composition. 

Another interesting speculation which sug- 
gests itself is how far were these old manor- 
houses the outcome of careful and _pains- 
taking design? How much was there of 
intentional composition in the grouping of 


their parts?. The answers to these questions 
would probably be found to be ‘‘ Not very 
far” and ‘“‘Not very much.” There was, 


we must remember, a particular style in 





vogue at each period and a particular type of 
ian. Half the difficulty of the present-day 
designer, therefore, was removed at once, 
or rather, it never arose. The wants to be 
supplied were simple, and so also were the 
means of supplying them. There were a 
few well-recognised apartments which had 
to be provided in every house; if more 
accommodation were required it was added 
in the simplest way and without much 
endeavour to harmonise it with the rest of 
the building. Hence, the genres of 

old houses is very haphazard, with the result 
that their appearance is picturesque; but it 
may be doubted whether the designer aimed 
intentionally at a picturesque effect. In fact, 
half the delight which these old houses 
inspire arises from their unstudied pace 
they look as inevitable as a natural growth. 
The masons had their traditional methods of 
solving the simple — with which they 
had to deal; they their ways of making 
their windows, their doorways, their chim- 
neys. A window more or less here or there 
offered no difficulty; an additional irregu- 
larity did no harm. Especially is this the 
case in the smaller and less pretentious 
houses. In those of more importance a 
greater foresight was often exercised, and 
where a ‘‘ surveyor,” or, as we should now 
style him, an “‘architect” was employed, a 
good deal of skill was displayed. No one 
can examine John Thorpe’s drawings, for 
instance, without coming to the conclusion 
that he was a very ingenious planner, and 
always bore in mind the outward effect which 
the disposition of his various rooms would 
produce. 

But now, let us look at a number of views 
of old manor-houses of various dates and 
from all parts of the country. We shall see 
how much they have in common, and yet 
how widely different they look, owing largely 
to the materials of which they were built, 
which were naturally influenced in great 
degree by local conditions. The material 
which of all others has played the most 
important part in architecture hitherto is 
undoubtedly stone. Wherever we look and 
upon whatever — we fix our eyes we 
find that probably 90 per cent. of archi- 
tectural work has been erected in stone, and 
that of the remainder at least one-half has 
its ornament executed in that material, even 
though the bulk of the walls may be built 
of some other, such as brick. Somewhat the 
same proportions hold good in respect of 
these old manor-houses. Most of them are 
built of stone. Where stone was not readil 
procured, the walling was perhaps of bric 
or of timber and plaster, but even then stone 
was used for the ornamental portions. Not 
so much in half-timber work, because the 
wood was easily worked. But, in regard to 
brick, and its ally terra-cotta, although 
they furnish some fine examples in certain 
districts, yet in point of number they are 
comparatively insignificant. They occur 
chiefly in the southern and eastern counties, 
and even there the mouldings of the windows 
and doors will sometimes be found to be 
worked in plaster or cement in imitation of 
stone. 

The illustrations, with two exceptions, are 
all from photographs which I have taken 
myself. This necessarily limits their range 
to a certain extent, but it perhaps helps to 
increase their reality and ensure their 
genuineness. They are purposely selected 
from places which, for the most part, are 
little known, and which therefore will prob- 
ably be new to many of those present. 

Longthorpe Tower. 

The first example is Longthorpe Tower, 
situated in a small village of name about 
two miles west of Peterborough, the village 
of which Thorpe Hall is now the principal 
house, a fine and interesting men of 
the work of Inigo Jones’s son-in-law, Webb. 
The Tower is of very different character 
from the Hall. It was a country-house of 
the abbots of Peterborough, built for peaceful 
purposes, but made of sufficient stren to 
render it secure against casual attack. re 
is not much left of the original building 
besides the tower and the eg of an apart- 
ment which may have been the hall. This is 
of Early English date, and may be put at 
about 1250. What the original accommoda- 
tion may have been is a matter for con- 
jecture; but it probably consisted of a hall, 
the tower, in which the abbot’s private rooms 





——$<$<—<—— 
were placed, and some kitchens wh; 

di » ich have 
outer ply because they  werg 


* The hous: has . 
many alterations. A‘ the end of ‘ane 
w was presumably the hall, there 4 
XVth-century window on the ground d : 
and a XVilth-century window above on 
There is also a wing of the latter date a 
further addition of modern times. ln fa 


the house shows signs, like nearly a 
dwellings, of continuous occupation phi joo 
tinuous changes to meet changing conditions. 
The most interesting part is the tower itself 
which is a Midland version of the Northern 
peel-towers. It consists of only three floors 
whereas in the towers of the north of Eng. 
land and south of Scotland there are usually 
five floors; but, then, it must be rememberei 
that northern | cp were generally self. 
contained, and had no adjoining apartments 
The ground floor here is provided with 
extremely small windows, only 4 in. wide: 
the other two floors, being less accessible from 
outside, have windows of more cheerful size; 
but even in the case of the middle story, 
which was the chief apartment, it was con. 
sidered necessa: to enlarge the original 
windows in the XVIIth century. The lights 
of the two lower stories are glazed, and it 
is not impossible that those of the principal 
room were glazed from the outset, but glass 
was far too great a luxury to be bestowed 
upon inferior rcoms and in those days all 
but the most important windows were pro. 
vided with nothing more than shutters. The 
windows of the top floor at Longthorpe have 
clearly never been glazed from the outset 
to this day, and it is needless to say that the 
room is not used for domestic purposes, 
The ground-floor room was approached from 
the adjoining building, and so also was the 
room above it; but access to the topmost 
room was gained by a narrow staircase in the 
thickness of the wall, and from this room 
a second staircase wound round a newel up to 
the battlements of the roof. The ground 
floor was merely a cellar or store-place; the 
first floor, which alone has a fireplace, was 
the solar, or lord’s private room; while the 
room over it was probably devoted to his 
retainers as a sort of watch-tower. In this 
room there is a latrine in the thickness of 
the wall. 

There were probably some outer defences 
to the house, but, if so, they have entirely 
disappeared, including the moat, which must 
almost certainly have existed. 


Woodcroft Castle. 

The next house in point of date is Wood- 

croft Castle, not far from Stamford. This 
resents features which are absent from 
gthorpe, but lacks others which exist 
there. For instance, there is no ancient 
staircase, nor any sure indications of where 
it was. The whole place has been more 
drastically remodelled inside, and restoration 

no doubt) has played havoc with 
the ancient arrangements. On the other 
hand, the moat remains, and the entrance 
gateway, as well as the chapel above tt. 
Although called a ‘‘castle,” the house was 
nothing of the kind ; it was not even strongly 
fortified, since there are no indications of 
either a drawbridge or portcullis. It de 
pended upon its gates for preventing unwel- 
come access, and upon its moat, its thick 
walls, and narrow windows for security 2 
other respects. It seems to have been of 
much greater extent originally, and to have 
occupied most of the area enclosed by the 
moat. Of the remains left, not many rooms 
can be identified with certainty. ‘nere 's 
no doubt, of course, about the archway, 
which was the entrance; the small room om 
its right was probably the r’s, the large 
one on the left was perhaps the guard-roce 
There is nothing to show where the ha 
and kitchens were. It is equally certain me 
the room over the archway was the chapel. 
since the piscina still remains; and there 
was a gallery over part of the chapel, a 
indications exist of the gallery front and © 
the stairs of access. 

The round tower, which has survived, _ 
balanced by another at the other end of t : 
front, which has completely disappeared, Du 
it is impossible to say whether there wa 
tower at each of the other corners. 
whole treatment of the place has 4 somey 
unfamiliar air, and it is quite possible that 
a foreign architect (shall we call him) ™4 
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» sent from the Abbey of Peter- 
“ is not very far distant. This 
so, has work of different periods. 
The yriginal house was built in the closing 
“eats of the XI[Ith century; the east wing 
y° either built or remodelled in the 
Vth; the chapel was made into a living- 
at the XVIIth; and in the XIXt 

many evidences of its previous histor 

ro blotted out. Not that it had muc 

hi tory attached to it. Only once did Wood- 
oft’ emerge from the obscurity which 
anvelopes so many ancient places, and pot 
was in the civil wars, when one Dr. Michae 
Hudson endeavoured to hold it against a 
jorce of Parliamentary troops. In spite of a 
valiant resistance, the defenders were driven 
fom one stronghold to another until at last 
Dr. Hudson found himself fighting on the 
summit of the tower. He was overpowered 
and thrown over the parapet, but he clung 
tenaciously to the gargoyle which may yet be 
seen projecting over the waters of the moat. 
His assailants hacked at his fingers, and he 
fel] into the moat below, whence struggled 
to the land. But for some reason he was 
highly obnoxious to his enemies, who included 
many men from the a and it 
was one of the latter who struck the fatal 
blow when the indomitable doctor reached 
the bank. The incident has been utilised by 
Scott in ‘' Woodstock,” in which the character 
of the intriguing Dr. Rochecliffe was sug- 
gested by Dr. Michael Hudson. 


Kirby Mualoe. 


Nearly two centuries had elapsed before 
the next house of our series was built. It 
is at Kirby Muxloe, in Leicestershire, 
and is again wrongly called a castle 
ise illustration). Castle is was not, but 
a fortified dwelling-house, rather more 
carefully fortified than the former examples. 
Unlike them, it was not in continuous 
occupation for very long; there is no 
history attached to it, nor are there any 
contemporary records to throw light upon its 
origin or decay, but, judging by the excel- 
lent preservation of the little moulded work 
which has survived, it could not have been 
subject to the wear and tear of dailf life 
for any great length of time. Unlike them, 
too, it is built of brick, but its mouldings 
are of stone. There is not an abundant 
supply of stone in that district, and what 
there is is hard to work; accordingly, the 
detail is large in scale. The actual remains 
of the house are not extensive, but the out- 
line of the walls can still be traced, and they 
indicate that it must have been of consider- 
able size. It was surrounded by a moat 
which washed the walls on every side, and 
the main disposition was almost truly sym- 
metrical. This fact is interesting in view of 
the dominating part which et layed 
some century later when the Italian influence 
was becoming paramount in English design. 
The gatehouse is the most important feature 
left, and this consists of an archway, with a 
porter’s room on each side, the whole being 
surmounted on the next floor by a large 
guard-room. There was a drawbridge and a 
portcullis. The recess into which the former 
vas drawn up and the holes for the chains 
which raised it are plainly visible. So also 
ae the grooves for the portcullis and the 
Nees in the wall of the guard-room which 
contained it when elevated. These means of 
passive resistance were supplemented by 
others of an active kind, for in the flankin 
powers are circular orifices, through whi 
the muzzles of cannons were thrust, a method 
of defence of which there are not many 
‘tamples to be seen of this date, which is 
tbout 1480. The red brickwork is ornamented 
m places with a diaper of blue; a fashion 
which became very prevalent during the 
tert century. Among the patterns which a 
Patient scrutiny reveals are the letters 
“W. H.” and a heraldic ‘“manch,” the 
em and cognisance of William Lord 
_ ings, who, if tradition can be believed, 
pe the house for the celebrated Jane Shore. 
‘may be so, and in that case, the o—— 
tf the defensive works seems to indicate that 


his lordshi hawi 
intended to keep’ are got the lady there, 


have be 
borough, 
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Stoke Albany. 

4 about the same date, but rather earlier, 
\hane 1. *resting =manor-house of Stoke 
ty, in Northamptonshire, which, again, 
“only a small half of the original house. 





Its principal features are the windows, but- 
tresses and entrance door on the main front. 
The doorway is a well-moulded, pointed open- 
ing, surmounted by two shields of arms, 
the forerunners of the heraldic displays with 
which the Elizabethan designers loved to 
adorn their — 

To the Gothic period belongs also the 
quaint fireplace of a small farm-house in 
Somerset called Churchill Park, where the 
great oak beam is cut to form a flat-pointed 
arch, and is panelled with a quatrefoil and 
cusps (see illustration). 


Influence of the Italian Manner. 

So far, the houses which we have examined 
have all been Gothic in their treatment.° We 
now come to the period when the influence 
of the Italian manner began to be felt. The 
change was gradual, more gradual than that 
from any one of the preceding styles to 
the next. The actual causes of the change 
of style in medieval times have never yet 
been thoroughly explained. How was it that, 
within ten or fifteen years, the forms given 
to the ornamental parts of buildings should 
have altered so completely as to constitute a 
new and distinct style, and that the change 
should have effected work over the whole 
country at the same time? Where was the 
dictator of fashion located? And how came 
he, in those days of difficult communication, 
to influence simultaneously districts so far 
apart as Yorkshire and Devonshire, Nor- 
folk and Cheshire? Whatever he was— 
Guild or Fraternity or Society of Freemasons 
—and wherever he existed, his ways were 
less sudden in the XVIth century than they 
were in the XII[th, for, when the foreign 
forms had found a lodgment in England, 
they were by no means universally adopted, 
and the old traditional methods of work were 
retained side by side with the new for some 
thirty or forty years. The Italianising of 
English work was a slow process. It began 
in Henry VII.’s tomb, at the instigation of 
the King, his son, and it was more or less 
in court circles that the new mode was 
practised. One or two houses of the nobility 
built between the years 1520 and 1530, such 
as Layer Marney, in Essex, and Sutton Place, 
in Surrey, were strongly touched with the 
new influence. But even here the ancient 
ideas lingered, and Gothic work is to be 
found side by side with a rendering, more 
or less faithful, of Italian detail. Sutton 
Place is a case in point, where the main 
lines are stil! Gothic, while the applied orna- 
ment is of the Italian type. At the Vyne, 
in Hampshire, the linen panelling which 
covers the walls has curious new touches 
about it, and a Gothic-headed doorway is 
surmounted by a panel of thoroughly Italian 
feeling. The same infusion of foreign ideas 
is to found in much, though not all, of 
the work of the first half of the XVIth 
century. At Deene Park, in Northampton- 
shire, for instance, it is visible only in the 
scrollwork attached to the coat-of-arms of 
Henry VII. At Clifton Maubank, in Dorset, 
the utiful front had much of the new 
detail, while the bulk of the work was largely 
English. So fine a piece of work was this 
front that it was removed and re-erected at 
Montacute, and the remnant of the house at 
Clifton has but little of the new fashion 
about it. It is impossible to look at this 
house without vcticing the bay window high 
up in the gable—a somewhat unusual posi- 
tion, but one which was copied at Montacute, 
and this feature serves to remind us what 
an important part the bay window played in 
the design of Elizabethan houses (see illus- 
tration). 

The worthy masons of England were much 
exercised by the new fashion. Brought up 
in Gothic traditions, they found themselves 
compelled to adopt a style of ornament quite 
strange to them, and of which they did not 
grasp the underlying principles. Some of 
them were clever, some were merely honest 
plodders, and the result of their endeavours 
sometimes arouses admiration, sometimes 
amusement, sometimes pity, and sometimes, 
in unsympathetic breasts, contempt not 
wholly free from rage. At Dingley, in 
Northamptonshire, is one of the most curious 
examples of the good Englishman striving 
with these puzzling foreign fashions (see illus- 
tration). His arches are pointed, but they 
spring from Classic columns, his gablets 
assume strange outlines, and his Classic 
mouldings are diversified with curious Gothic 


beads, introduced in a manner which would 
have shocked Palladio. 


The Growth of the Manor-house. 


But we must return from this digression on 
style to the consideration of the growth of 
our manor-houses. By the time at which we 
have now arrived, halfway through the 
XVIth century, the fortification of houses 
had gone out of fashion ; there was no longer 
need for it. Nevertheless, as it was diffi- 
cult to get rid of old habits, so it was 
difficult to dispense with old features and 
old methods of planning. The courtyard 
idea lingered on long after the need for such 
a disposition had ceased. But, no doubt, the 
desire survived for keeping control over 
those who went in and out, and therefore 
the porter’s lodge was still retained; and this 
was flanked in some cases by towers which 
preserved the appearance of those which in 
former days defended the gateway of a 
medieval castle, although they no longer 
fulfilled the same functions. But, as time 
went on, so the defensive precautions grew 
less, and houses were made more and more 
cheerful. Windows were made larger, and 
eo without hesitation on outside walls. 

rospect was taken into account, although 
it did not yet determine the whole position 
and arrangement of the house; the garden 
was cared for, and laid out with an eye to 
display; and the whole place was arranged 
with a view to a quiet, peaceful country exist- 
ence. The development of this side of life 
may be well traced in such a house as Canons 
Ashby, in Northamptonshire. 

The prevailing idea of the well-to-do squire 
was, like Dogberry, to have everything hand- 
some about him. The body of the house was 
spacious, and, in obedience to the custom 
now well established, it was usually planned 
in @ symmetrical manner. The walls inside 
were panelled, the ceilings covered with 
designs of greater or less intricacy, the 
chimney-pieces were made large and hand- 
some, the staircases wide and massive. 
Heraldry was called upon to help in the 
decoration, and there are very few houses at 
all well preserved which do not reveal much 
of their history through the help of this 
beautiful and fascinating science, or art, 
should it be called? 

The same general treatment was adopted 
in all parts of the country, and the result 
varied according to the nature of the local 
materials and the skill of the craftsmen 
employed. In districts, such as Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, where the stone 
is hard, and in Cornwall where granite was 
used, the detail is plain. In the Midlands it 
is often rich and elaborate. The plaster-work 
is sometimes admirable in design and execu- 
tion. In remote places it is often puerile. 
Many of the smaller houses depend for their 
effect more upon their simple and pictaresque 
outline than upon richness of ornament. 
Throughout all these years the plan of the 
house been of the same type, namely, a 
large hall as the chief apartment, supple- 
mented by rooms for the family at one end 
and rooms for the servants at the other. 
An adaptation of this idea on a small scale 
may be seen at Cold Ashton, in Gloucester- 
shire, which also retains its forecourt and 
entrance gateway. The formal arrangement 
of the approach, even though on a quite 
small scale, as in this house and at Eyam, in 
Derbyshire, lends distinction and dignity not 
to be obtained by a haphazard arrangement. 

Houghton Conquest, etc. 

With the advent of the XVIIth century 
the Italian influence gained more ground, and 
began to affect not merely the detail, but the 
actual disposition of houses; and yet, side 
by side with this change, there lingered on 
the methods of fifty years before. At 
Houghton Conquest, in Bedfordshire (see 
illustration), is a house built for the accom- 
plished Countess of Pembroke, “Sidney's 
sister, Pembroke’s mother.” You remember 
Ben Jonson’s epitaph :— 

Underneath this sable herse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; 

Death! ere thou hast slain ee 

as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
This house, built before 1621, the year of 
the countess’s death, combines mullioned 
windows, with a very pronounced Italian 
treatment of the loggia; while at Ragdale, 





in Leicestershire, built by Sir Henry 
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Shirley in 1629-1631, is a hall which 
retains the far simpler treatment remini- 
scent of Elizabeth’s days. In the same 
county is Stapleford Hall, where, at about 
the same time (1633), William, Lord Sherard 
had rebuilt a wihg in which he combined 
some aricient Gothic niches and statues with 
the gables and dormers which were charac- 
teristic of his own period. 
The Advance of Formalism. 


The change towards stricter Italian detail 
roduced many interesting pieces of design, 
in which it is evident t the mason, 
although compelled to adopt the prevailing 
fashion, yet rebelled against giving up his 
ancient freedom in favour of strict rules, 
with a result both quaint and interesting. 
Such is the doorway of Cheney Court, not far 
from Bath. The advance of formalism and 
the change in the disposition of the accom- 
modation of the house may also be seen at 
Chelvey Court, in Somerset, where there is 
no longer a central hall, but merely an ante- 
room Eatin to the living-rooms and the 
staircase. ere, although the plan has 
changed from the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
type, the porch and many of the windows are 
still of that style. 

Formalism continued to increase as the 
ears went by, especially in the larger 
ouses, but in those of the manor-house type 
it was restrained chiefly on account of 
expense; and the simple forms of the 
XVIIlth-century house are nearly as pleasant 
to look upon, and harmonise as well with 
the English landscape as the mullioned houses 
of a hundred years earlier. They frequently 
exhibit a-iittle play of fancy in parts of the 
design, although in the nature of things the 
ancreased deference paid to set rules pre- 
cluded those unrestricted flights which are 
so charming a characteristic of earlier and 
freer days. 


Gardens. 
But if the houses offered less scope 
for the imagination, the garden gave 


it a wide range, and we owe to the XVIIIth 
century some of the most charming designs 
for the surroundingr of the house which 
could be desired. This is not the occasion 
for pursuing that branch of design at any 
length, but, broadly speaking, all the most 
delightful old gardens, with their straight 
walks, their clipped hedges, their statues, 
lead vases, and pleasant summer-houses, were 
laid out in the early years of the century 
before last. Not that the XVIIth century 
neglected this part of the process of making 
a home—not at all. The Parliamentary sur- 
veys of the houses belonging to Charles I. 
give dry, formal descriptions which the 
imagination can easily expand into the most 
glowing pictures. Sir William Temple was 
a great gardener. Numberless examples 
might be mentioned of splendid lay-outs— 
Hampton Court, Boughton House, Badmin- 
ton, Wrest; but these are much vaster in 
scale than our manor-houses, and many of 
them have been destroyed. We may fairly 
say that the high-water mark of beautiful 
gardening was attained in the first quarter of 
the XVIIIth century. We have already 
seen one example at Canons Ashby, and 
must content ourselves on this occasion with 
a brief glimpse into the lovely garden at 
Melbourne, in Derbyshire. 

Such is the all too brief and superficial 
account of the old manor-houses of our 
English counties. But to those whose work lies 
in great cities it may, with its illustrations, 
have brought a welcome breath of country 
air; to those whose feet are still on the 
threshold of our noble art it may have offered 
a transient view of the by-paths which lie 
waiting to be explored in the vast domain 
upon which they are entering—by-paths, the 
pursuit of which will at once enrich their 
imagination and afford a welcome relaxation 
from their sterner duties.” 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to his old friend, Mr. 
Gotch, said that papers of the kind were 
most useful, for they not only refreshed 
the memory of many a pleasing jaunt, but 
they also pointed a moral which all could 
take to heart. Would Mr. Gotch tell them 
what is the heraldic device he referred to 
as a ‘“‘manch,” and what was Cardinal 
Wolsey’s cognisance? It had alwavs been a 
matter of great regret to him that there 
was no handbook which gave in a succinct 





form all these cognisances—a little book such 
as one could carry about. The only 
cognisance he knew was that of the Hunger- 
fords, which consists of a wheatsheaf 
tween two sickles. It was how 
many of the old houses of England have 
the cognisances of this family or one or other 
of the great families, showing how wide 
these family interests spread. As to Bar- 
rington Court, which was still in the market, 
it was a pity that such a lovely place was 
not to be preserved. 

Mr. 8. Flint-Clarkson briefly seconded the 
vote of thanks. 

My. Matt. Garbutt said that in one of 
the gatehouse views which Mr. Gotch had 
shown them there were some small loop- 
holes, and these, they were told, were 
intended for the use of cannon. Would Mr. 
Gotch give them his reasons for so confidently 
asserting that those holes were for cannon, 
and not for smaller weapons’ They were 
exceedingly small for cannon. 

Mr. John Murray said that, whilst looking 
at the views they had seen, he had been 
particularly struck by the simplicity of most 
of the designs and the amount of restraint 
which they exhibited. These were points 
which might well be copied by modern 
architects, and he suggested to students 
that they might take a lesson from them. 
The subject of manor-houses deserved care- 
ful study, and the paper would assist them 
in their work. 

Mr. W. A. Forsyth said that the ~— 
did not admit of much discussion. Mr. 
Gotch had made it his own, and he treated it 
in such a way that no one could contest what 
he said. As to the settings of the houses, 
very often one was shown these build- 
ings and was not allowed to see the scenes 
in which they were set, and it had been a 
great advantage to see Mr. Gotch’s views. 
More than that, they had been able to study 
a number of places which they had not seen 
before, but which now they were anxious to 
visit. They were always pleased to see Mr. 
Gotch amongst them. Mr. Gotch never 
refused to read a paper before them when 
asked to do so. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule said that Mr. Gotch 
had not said much as to the development of 
plan, and it would be rather interesting to 
know the lecturer’s views as to whether the 
plan of these manor-houses was evolved from 
the smaller houses upwards or from the 
larger houses downwards—whether they com- 
menced with the hall and two rooms on 
either side and gradually extended that, or 
whether the large castle or bigger house was 
cut down. He thought that, in many cases, 
the idea was suggested that the house had 
grown from the nucleus of a hall and a 
kitchen and perhaps a solar on one side and 
perhaps two or three bedrooms, and that 
that had gradually increased until we got the 
courtyard plan. It was rather interesting 
to know something as to the plan, for one 
constantly found in quite small houses—in 
the small yeoman houses in the midst of 
Kent, for instance—the big hall and two 
rooms, and very little evidence of more, and 
he thought that type of house had existed 
from very early times indeed. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said that they had had an excep- 
tionally interesting paper, and they were 
indebted to Mr. Gotch for it, and also for 
the views of so many out-of-the-way houses. 
He could not agree that there was not much 
scope for discussion, for, in his opinion, 
the paper was full of points for discussion, 
and it was not possible for him to touch on 
more than one or two of them. One point 
raised had always exercised his mind, and 
that was how far the beauty of these old 
manor-houses was attributable to actual 
design or to haphazard methods of building? 
Mr. Gotch put it down to the haphazard 
way they had of building—they added on 
to their buildings just as they required to 
make additions, and what was added hap- 
pened to make a picturesque whole. But 
there was another point to bear in mind, 
and one which had governed, to a great 
extent, the planning of perhaps the court- 
yard arrangements of these old manor-houses. 
He spoke with a good deal of experience 
and knowledge of these buildings in War- 
wickshire and Gloncestershire, and he 
thought the plan had been governed by the 
way the builders had been forced to roof 
the house. They commenced with one small 





but they added on 4 »; 


at either end. It was just like 4 je 
dominoes. If rooms were required, fae of 


not necessarily extend the en ey did 
ing, but a turn was given, and oy ul 
a courtyard was formed, and so Arend 
picturesque effect was secured. Jp all the 
ee and views they had seen ever 
a single span; the builders could df 
only single span roofs in those days, and Pr 
fact determined the plan of some of the | ve 
manor-houses. And we knew how maleral 
affected them and how it affected dane 
The old builders—they were not pola 
of course—were very loath to let go the old 
traditions and habits, which they had ba. 
gy for years, and take up new one 
hanges were always found in the entrance 
doorways, in chimney-pieces, etc., and it ay 
generally in the doorways that they tried 
their *prentice hands. They kept to the old 
traditional lines as long as they could, |p 
Mr. Gotch's book on the Renaissance there 
was a well-known example—a doorway x 
Aylesford Hall, where was to be seen the 
Gothic head and the classical label, and the 
whole district teemed with details like that, Ip 
one house was an old Georgian or Queen Anns 
doorway, and the windows at the sides wers 
treated as mullions, with square heads. 
. bier A vote of thanks was put and carried 
eartily. 

Mr. Gotch, in reply, said it was a great 
pleasure to come among them and to keep 
in touch with a body with which in years gone 
by he was much associated and in which he 
then took a much more personal interest than 
was possible now that his residence was s 
considerable distance from London. A paper 
like his did not afford much opportunity 
for discussion, for it was historical rather 
than controversial. A ‘‘manch” was a 
heraldic term for a long sleeve, of the XIVth 
century, which fell from the arm. M:. 
Searles-Wood was right in saying that in 
many old manor-houses one met over and over 

ain the cognisances of some of the prin- 
cipal efamilies of the times. He understood 
that Barrington Court was in the market, but 
he believed that an appeal had been mad 
by the Society for the Preservation of 
Places of Natural Beauty for funds 
enable them to purchase the building. 4s 
to the cannon openings at Kirby Maxloe, 
the orifices were about the size necessary 
accommodate cannon of that day, and they 
were two or three feet from the floor inside 
—quite a convenient height for cannon and 
not convenient for shot guns. The opening 
were not intended for arrows, the openings 
for these being in the form of long slits. Prot. 
ably the cannon of those times would m 
shoot more than 200 yds. As to the develop 
ment of the plan of the house, he agreed with 
Mr. Maule in re od crac ee 
began from a §s t and worked U 
wards. The original eae consisted of a hall 
for the family and a room for the lord and 
the kitchen oe geryeor at the other end, which 
= parody = of wood, — = gy Sg 
ad entirely disappeared. As the desi 
comfort nd erm more and more bedrooms 
and other rooms were built, and the plan ther 
expanded at each end—one end for the 
family and the other for the servants, and, 
as time went on, that developed into a 
courtyard plan. For defensive buildings like 
Barnwell Castle, there were surrounding 
thick walls, fortified by towers in cert : 
places, particularly at the entrances, aml 
very interesting buildings they were In man) 
cases, What we see now of buildings of tha 
kind was only the defensive parts. % 

with what the Chairman had said 39 
to design, but he could not think that the 
builders paid anything Tike the ones 
we do to appearance. They built from Dat 
to mouth, so to speak; they built om 
tionally. not becanse it was picturesque, 
because it .was a good way of building 
according to their lights, and, as i a 
reir | the carrying out of wor al 
constructional lines often resulted in ay 
thing good and pleasing to look at, ant 
was so in regard to many of these old mano 
houses. 

The meeting then terminated. se 

The next meeting will be held on geo 
Ber 1, when Mr, E. F. Reynolds will rt 
a paper on ‘ Turkish Architecture, 
trated with lantern views. 
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ry. J, Syke 
The Cottage Exhibition, Letchworth. 

Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle; who followed, 
described at considerable length the cottage 
exhibits at Letchworth, in the course of 
which he said that it would be n at 
» to set up some standard by which 


t 
) not architects, —g vedge the character. of the various 
9 Het go the old exhibits, and to consider what were the 
they had been asgentials in @ cottage which, costing to 


© Up Hew ones, 


‘ ts (prime cost), should 
in the entrance build 150/. or thereabouts (prime ) 


. euitable for an agricultural labourer pay- 
etc., and it was Y of 3s. Se week. In the first 
that they tried no for the purposes of economy in con- 
kept to the old sane Te the cottage should be a —. 
they could. In rectangular, self-contained building, with a 
enaissance there simple span roof, free from cross gables, 
a doorway a dormers, and other breakings up of the roof- 
to be seen the line (however artistic they might appear), as 
1 label, and the well as all bay windows and other projec- 
ails like that. Ip tions. This was laying down a drastic law, 
1 or Queen Anne but the exigencies of cost must be para- 
t the sides wers mount. The eaves of the roof should have a 
ware heads. srojection of 12 im, or more to protect the 
put and carried Pails from rain. Some of the competitors 
placed the upper story wholly in a mansard 
roof, which was a somewhat cheaper arrange- 
ment than brick walls, but there would be 
some lack of warmth in the bedrooms. It 
must also be borne in mind that this class of 
tenant had but little to spend on fuel; 
therefore the windows must not be large, 
and the external walls must be of a material 
and of a thickness capable of excluding cold 
and damp. Some of the cottages in the 
exhibition had external walls of 4-in. timber 
framing ‘covered externally with plaster or 
weather boarding, others with thin plaster 
or concrete slabs (say, 3 in. or 4 in. thick), 
while others had windews out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the rooms. To keep 
these cottages comfortably warm would 
require an amount of fuel quite beyond the 
means of the labourer. Yet this matter 
could not be ignored. Warmth was of vital 
importance in @ cottage home. As regards 
the accommodation to be provided, there 
were required @ living-room, scullery, and 
three bedrooms. A third room, or parlour, 
was quite unnecessary. It added to the cost 
of the building, and was only used on rare 
occasions, If a parlour was provided, the 
iving-room was reduced in size, and, after 
all, this latter was the room in which the 
family passed most of their time. This 
living-room should be the 1 t room in the 
cottage, with not less than 160 ft. floor area, 
and should have a small range (with oven, 
but no boiler), @ well-made one, but one 
economical in fuel. Im the winter the cook- 
mg would be done in this room. There 
‘would be a dresser or cupboard dresser. 
Through ventilation was desirable for this 
wom, if possible. The floor should be of 
ted tiles, not wood; the latter could not be 
Xept clean and sweet. If the floor of the 
iving-room was of wood, the floor-boards 
should be nailed down direct to the concrete, 
vbich should have a layer of hard core 
under it. In one cottage there was a cement 
margin round the room a few inches wide, 
w arrangement which prevented the damp 
‘rum reaching the floor-boards. The entrance 
Wo the cottage should be through this room ; 
tot direct, but through @ lobby, and a north 
* east aspect for this entrance should be 
‘voided. There should be a good-sized stone 
egg threshold outside the entrance, and a 
P wt roof over. It was important that this 
‘ing-toom should be a comfortable one to 
em, and that it should be free from 

ughts from doors, ete. In some of the 
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there were provided a combined model 
cottage range, copper, bath, and hot-water 
supply, which would cost at least 15/., or 
one-tenth the whole cost of the cottage. It 
was advisable that there should be the 
means of getting from the scullery to the 
bedrooms on the upper floor without passing 
through the living-room. This did not mean 
that the stairs should lead direct from the 
scullery or from the living-room, as this 
allowed the steam and vitiated air from the 
among floor to ascend into the bedrooms. 
here was much to be said in favour of an 
outside wash-house, so that the washing 
could be done without the steam enterin 
the cottage. The cottages built by Lor 
Carrington on his estate had this arrange- 
ment. All this, however, tended to increase 
the cost. Every cottage required a back 
door, and this should be in the scullery. 
The door should lead to a roofed lobby open 
at one end or side, so that from this lobby 
access could be had to the coal store and 
water-closet. This gave sufficient air separa- 
tion to the latter, while it could be 
approached under cover, which was desirable 
in bad weather. It was important that the 
water-closet should not lead direct from the 
interior of the cottags. It might be con- 
sidered desirable that where there was an 
earth-closet the access should be wholly 
external and not from a lobby, or even that 
it should be an outbuilding. Wherever the 
access to the closet, coals, or wash-house was 
wholly external, there should be a paved 
way leading to same, of tiles or other 
suitable material A coal store and a 
properly lighted and ventilated larder were 
required (both of only very moderate size). 
The larder should lead from the scullery. 
Where the coal store also leads direct from 
the scullery, there should be some external 
means of getting the coal into the store with- 
out going through the scullery. The stairs 
should not be steep, with not more than one 
set of winders, and should have a hand-rail, 
also a window (to open). It was preferable 
to have all the bedrooms on the upper floor. 
In the first place, it was more economical in 
construction, as all these rooms could be 
partly in the roof. It was also more con- 
venient for family purposes, as if one bed- 
room was placed on the ground floor the 
children sleeping there would not be under 
mtal control. It was only fair to state, 
wever, that there were several very good 
cottages in the exhibition which had a 
ground floor bedroom. When these bed- 
rooms were much in the roof the windows 
should be in the side gables, so as to avoid 
dormers. It was advisable that the nts’ 
bedroom should communicate directly with 
one of the other bedrooms, to allow of the 
supervision of the very roung children. The 
sition of the beni had apparently not 
tetas considered by many of the competjtors. 
The ground floor should not be less than 
7 ft. 9 in. to 8 ft. high from floor to ceiling. 
There did not appear to be any advantage in 
increasing the height by exposing the joists 
over. A flat ceiling was certainly more 
sanitary. For the bedrooms, when partly in 
the roof, the mean height should not be less 
than 7 ft. 9 in., with vertical wall not less 
than 5 ft. in height. Reference had already 
been made to the size of the windows. It 
was advisable that they should be near to the 
ceiling in all rooms, and if a part of the 
upper portion could be made hopper fashion, 
so as to be kept open at night, so much the 
better. A large amount of cupboard space 
was not desirable. A food larder and cup- 
board dresser should be sufficient. Other 
cupboards only mean dark places difficult to 
keep clean. It was preferable to put in bed- 
rooms and elsewhere a good deal shelf, with 
a deal rail under having a few good cloak 
hooks. Unventilated and dark spaces under 
the stairs were most undesirable as cup- 
boards. The internal finishings must neces- 
sarily be very simple and inexpensive. All 
walls should be plastered internally, except 
the coal store and possibly the larder, and 
all salient and internal angles in same should 
be slightly rounded. Wall papering was un- 
Aeslaabie in any case, distemper being pre- 
ferable. Skirting boards were undesirable, 
as the space behind them harboured vermin. 
A cement skirting was preferable. There 
should be no wood floors to the ground floor 
story, unless there was a bedroom. Well- 
made 


garnets) were sufficient, except perhaps for 
the front entrance-doors. A plain rounded 
architrave would be sufficient. The internal 
reveals of the windows should be in plaster 
and rounded with a deal head and window- 
board. The utilisation of the rain water was 
very important. This was usually collected 
in water-butts, which eventually became very 
foul. In one of the exhibited cottages the 
rain water had been collected into an 
external iron tank placed about the level of 
the first floor, and was then “laid on” to 
the sink, copper, and bath. In external 
appearance there should be the true 
“cottage” character. This need not be 
costly; simplicity itself would do a great 
deal. One competitor stated in his descrip- 
tion, “We nave found that a few years’ 
growth of shrubs and creepers quite eclipses 
men’s efforts at decorating exteriors.” The 
last, and by no means the least, essential 
was that the cottage should be substantial 
and permanent in character, to such an 
extent, indeed, that private individuals erect- 
ing them could borrow money upon them on 
mortgage. 

As to the question of one-story and two- 
story cottages, there was, of course, a good 
deal to be said on both sides. In a one- 
Story cottage the cost of the stairs was 
saved, and the foundations could be slighter. 
On the other hand, in two-storied cottages 
the rooms on the ground floor were un- 
doubtedly warmer by reason of having rooms 
over them, and the bedrooms are not open 
to the objection of being close down to the 
ground. One great objection to a one-story 
cottage was that it occupied considerably 
more land, and required, therefore, more 
frontage. It would seem preferable, there- 
fore, to build these cottages of two stories, 
and also to build them in pairs. 
arrangement, which was perfectly consistent 
with a good plan, saved one main wall in 
two cottages, and also gave each cottage three 
external walls instead of four, thus saving 
fuel in warming the rooms. The width of 
the garden was not limited to the frontage 
of the cottage, and could be as much more 
as might be desirable. When the amount 
available was very limited, the cottage in 
pairs was almost a necessity. Of the cottages 
exhibited in Classes 1 and 2, only a few came 
within even a “measurable distance” of being 
erected for 'a prime cost of 1502. Of a large 
number it must be said that they could not 
be built for 2502. Some of the competitors, 
indeed, seemed to have been perfectly reck- 
less as regards cost, aiming only at produc- 
ing artistic buildings or cottages of such a 
size and of such internal and external finish- 
ings as would render them only suitable for 
week-end middle-class bungalows, or, at the 
least, for artisans’ dwellings with a rental 
of 6s. to 7s. 6d. per week. A great deal of 
the exhibition was thus very misleading in 
this respect, and was calculated to produce 
@ false impression on the public mind, which 
might do rather than good to the cause 
in the interest of which the exhibition was 
projected. As a matter of fact, several of 
the cottages were already let at rents con- 
siderably exceeding 3s. per week. 

The building which had obtained the first 
prize in Class 1 was a simple rectangular 
self-contained building of the pure cottage 
type, ox a distinctly substantial and perma- 
nent character, and undoubtedly deserved 
the award which it had obtained. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Percy Houfton, of Chesterfield. 
“The cottage comprises living-room, scullery 
(no parlour), a three bedrooms. The 
front entrance is through a lobby which 
leads to the living-room. From the living- 
room we reach a central (well-lighted) lobby 
which gives access to the scullery and to the 
stairs. The living-room is 18 ft. by 12 ft. 
(extreme dimensions), the actual floor area 
being 194 ft., and has a good window at 
each end, thus providing cross ventilation. 
This room is so planned that it will be 
bright and comfortable, and free from 
draughts from doors (there are only two 
doors in the room). There is a good range 
(rather too large), and an excellent cup- 
board dresser. i ong 8 Pang gor 
circular arch in salt-g bricks, and looks 
very well. The floor is of tile quarries. 
The scullery (12 ft. 3 in. by 7 ft. 6 m.) _ 


a copper, , and ‘working bench’ an 
the window. T is no provision for 








Muitivearrangement, In some of the cottages 





ledged doors hung with strong purpose- 
made strap hinges (not ordinary cross 


etting rid of the steam from the copper. 
One thing is wanting in the scullery, and 
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that is a small e for use during the 
summer; there is fas room for this. There 
is no . _ There is room in the scullery for 
this. The back door leads from the scullery 
to a roofed lobby with open end, giving 
access to the water-closet and the coal store. 
The door of the water-closet might with 
advantage have been placed neater to the 
open end of the lobby. A well-lighted larder 
leads from the scullery. The whole of the 
ground floor, except the living-room, is paved 
with granolithic cement. stairs are 
good and well lighted. The window 
originally did not open, but, apparently in 
consequence of criticism, this has been recti- 
fied, although the opening is a very small 
one. The arrangements on the ground floor 
are such that access to and from the scullery 
and the bedrooms can be obtained without 
passing through the living-room. The first 
floor is very well planned, there being no 
wasted space. The bedrooms are, respec- 
tively, 18 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. (extreme dimen- 
sions), 12 ft. by 9 ft., and 8 ft. 9 in. by 
8ft. 9 in. Two of these have a fireplace. Ail 
are good and well lighted. The total cubic 
Space of these bedrooms is 2,700 ft. The 
ground floor is 7 ft. 9 in. high, and the 
upper floor 8 ft. to the ceiling, and 6 ft. 3 in. 
to the wall plate. The internal finishings are 
simple and suitable. All the walls are 
plastered internally, except the coal-cellar, 
and the salient angles are rounded. The 
internal doors are }-in. ledged, well made, 
and hung with very good wrought-iron strap 
hinges, with latches and pins. he windows, 
which are not too large, have casement sashes 
with good fastenings. All the rooms have 
deal skirtings and picture rails. There are 
deal rails and cloak pegs in the scullery and 
mner lobby. There are ventilators in all the 
chimney breasts. The rooms are finished in 
*Duresco’ distemper. The interior is cheerful 
and pleasing throughout, and there does not 
appear to be a dark corner anywhere. The 
external walls are of 9-in. brickwork covered 
with rough-cast, limewhited. The founda- 
tions are of brickwork twice the thickness of 
the walls. There is a layer of concrete 6 in. 
thick under the whole internal area of the 
building. The roof is a simple span roof 
without dormers and with good rojecting 
eaves, and is covered with local plain tiles. 
The aspect of the front door is north-west.’ 
A pent roof over this door would be an im- 
provement. Externally the building looks 
like a cottage. There is one defect in the 
oe which is apparently unavoidable in a 
nuilding designed on these lines, and it is 
that fireplaces cannot be grouped together 
inside the building, but are, on the contrar/. 
in the external walls, thus involving wasteful 
loss of heat. The area of the cottage is 
478 ft., and the cubical contents 10. ft. 
The cost per cubic foot is 34d. It is interest- 
ing to note that this cottage, which is un- 
doubtedly a good and cheap one, could be 
erected in any district without infringing the 
by-laws, except as regards the height of the 
rooms, and a few minor details. As regards 
cost, the judges state that they are satisfied 
that this cottage has been erected for the 
stipulated sum, and this, therefore, cannot 
be questioned. But it may be safely inferred 
that in some other district, and under other 
circumstances, the cost would be somewhat 
higher. Nevertheless, it may be put down 
as the best and one of the cheapest cottages 
in the exhibition. There appears to be no 
reason why this cottage should not be erected 
im pairs, with a reduction of about 12]. for 
each pair.” 

Mr. Aldwinckle then described other prize 
designs, as well! as others of a good and suit- 
able type, after which he referred to Lord 
Carrington’s cottages, which had been erected 
at an average of 156/, 13s. each. 

“They are two-storied cottages built in 
pairs, and comprise living-room, kitchen, 
wash-house, and three bedrooms. The living- 
room, 12 ft. by 8 ft., is entered from a lobby, 
which also leads to the stairs. There are a 
mantel register and a cupboard. The kitchen, 
12 ft. by 11 ft., has a self-setting range and 
a cupboard, but no sink. The pantry leads 
from the kitchen. There is no bath. The 
wash-houses are ingeniously arranged one 
behind the other at the rear. as also the fuel 
store and earth-closet, the last-named bejng 
to the rear of all, and some distance from the 
back door. There are a copper and a sink 
in the wash-house. Access from the kitchen 
to the bedrooms can only be had by going 





through the living-room. There is one la 

bedvenes and Aye ones, the latter wi 

out fireplaces. The windows to the small 
bedrooms are rather small. The -floor 
rooms are 8 ft. high, and the bedrooms 9 ft. 
to the ceiling, and 6 f _S te. te meiaging of 
roof. The external walls are of 9-in, brick- 
work, and the roofs are slated. The roof is 
a single span one without dormers. The 
floors of kitchen, wash-house, and pantry are 
paved with 6-in. square red tiles on 3-in. 
concrete; the fuel store and earth-closet with 
white bricks on edge in sand. The living- 
room has a deal floor on 4-in, by 2}-in. joists 
or 4-in. by 4-in. oak sleepers. re does 
not appear to be a layer of concrete under 
this, and in this respect the requirements of 
even the Model Rural By-laws would nut be 
satisfied, The interior finishings are all Paty 
and suitable. The staircase has a handrail, 
and js properly lighted. The fireplaces and 
chimneys are grouped ether in the centre 
of the pair of cottages. There is a pent roof 


over the entrance door. These cot may 
be described as exceedingly good and cheap. 
The area of the pair is 1, ft. The erec- 


tion of these cottages, forty-three in all, has 
been spread over twenty-four years, the last 
pair having been built in 1897. It is interest- 
ing to note that the latter cottages were 
cheaper than the earlier ones, the last pair 
costing only 2887. This includes contractor's 
profit, which the Letchworth cottages do not. 
As the cubical contents are 18, 60 ft., this 
works out at 313d. per ft. cube.” 

As to the exhibits in Classes 1 and 2 at 
Letchworth, no striking novelty in construc- 
tion had been produced. With the excep- 
tion of a few cottages, which had their ex- 
ternal walls of concrete of thicknesses vary- 
ing from 7 in. to 10 in., there were practically 
no suggestions of any real value as regards 
new materials or construction for external 
walls, and thus we had only a choice between 
brickwork and concrete. External walls of 
open timber framing, or of thin plaster or 
concrete slabs, were quite out of the question 
in this climate. Vt was plausibly said 
that many of the old cottages were of wood 
and were very comfortable. No doubt they 
were. The windows were very small, seldom 
open, and there was no attempt at ventila- 
tion. Nowadays circumstances were very 
different. The windows were larger, venti- 
lation had to be considered, and a co 
with thin external walls of whatever material 
could not be kept comfortable (i.e., warm) 
in winter without a great expenditure of fuel. 
As to durability, it must be obvious that 
walls of timber framing or very thin slabs 
of plaster on concrete could not be considered 
permanent in the true sense of the word; 
nor the class of construction upon which 
money could be borrowed. Again, the cost 
of repair must be considered. Cottages built 
of slight and perishable materials would cost 
a serious amount per annum for their upkeep. 
As to fire, some of the timber cottages in 
the exhibition were mere tinder boxes. We 
thus get back to either the brick or concrete 
wall. In those districts where good ballast 
could be obtained on the site, it was possible 
that a 9-in. concrete wall would be slightly 
cheaper than a 9-in, brick wall, but it was 
very doubtful whether the small economy 
would outweigh the undeniable advantages of 
brickwork. We apparently came, then, to 
the conclusion that, all things considered, a 
brick wall was most suitable for these cot- 
tages. The thickness must not be less than 
9 in., and an 1l-in. hollow brick wall was 
preferable (No. 69, which had taken the 
prize for the cheapest cottage, had this). In 
any case, the brickwork should be covered 
with rough-cast, as an additional protection 
against the weather. This external covering 
was even more necessary for a concrete wall. 
The all-important question, however, and the 
one which it was the object of this exhibition 
to solve, was that of cost. Can a cottage of 
the type of No. 14 (prize-winner) be built for 
a prime cost of 150/.? Here, again, the 
question of locality came in. At Letchworth 
building materials appear to be very cheap, 
espceially bricks, and this, no doubt, 
accounted for the fact that the judges re- 
ported that they were satisfied that this 
cottage had actually -been erected for the 
stipulated amount, which, in this case, worked 
out at se per foot cube, the cubical contents 
being 10,272. This was a low price even 
under favourable circumstances, but it was 
higher ‘than the cost per foot cube of the most 















































































recently built of Lord Carringtoy 
so that there was some ms. bene 
that it was possible to erect a cottage m 
all events, a pair of cottages, for pal 
ve stipu et amount. — 
cottages at Letchworth had 
under the rural by-laws of Hine i 
were practically t e model rura] by-laws of 
the Local Government Board. Under these 
there are no stipulations as to the materials 
or thickness of externa! walls (except a 
regards basements) ; consequently ordi 
timber and framing, thin concrete or plaster 
slabs, plastering on expanded metal, and, ig 
fact, any material, however thin or poor ¢ 
unsuitable, could be used in building the 
cottages. There are, however, in these by. 
laws important regulations as to cones 
over damp areas, damp courses to walls, 
copings to parapets, open spaces at rear gf 
the buildings, the provision of suitable 
windows, ventilation under boarded fon, 
ventilation of rooms, drainage, water an 
earth closets, ash-pit cesspools, and the ab. 
mission of plans to the local authority. Th 
result of this freedom in relation to wl 
construction had been that a large numbe 
of cottages had been erected under thee 
by-laws with external walls which we 
neither durable, permanent, damp-proof, g 
in any satisfactory degree capable of 
cluding the cold; to say nothing of the high} 
inflammable nature of some of the erection 
Strangest of all was the fact that thy 
cottage which had obtained the first pra 
was a brick-built structure of a distinctly 
good and permanent character, which could 
except as regards, perhaps, the height of 
the rooms and a few minor details, ha 
been built under most of the so-called px 
hibitive by-laws of other urban distna 
councils. This was a most interesting a 
instructive object-lesson, showing that t 
much-abused by-laws were not necessary 
obstacle to cheap (and good) cottage build 
ing. What was really required was a 1 
reasonable and intelligent administratwn 0 
these by-laws, conceived in a sincere desi 
to assist rather than obstruct those wno wa 
honestly striving to do good work. 
Mr. Alderman Thompson  (Richmont 
said the question which had been asi 
‘Was it possible to build a cottage % 
150). for an agricultural labourer, ! 
again been answered in the affirmative ! 
the exhibition at Letchworth and the cotta 
building of Lord Carrington. He wished t 
emphasise the fact that the cottages 
Letchworth were not confined to agri 
tural labourers’ cottages, and, indeed, if & 
took the total number of labourers 
were badly housed, the agricultural laboures 
would be in a small minority. The 
aimed at by the exhibition was to ba 
cheaply, and it was not reckoned to | , 
exhibition of model cottages. 17 here was 
doubt but that the great majority o! a 
had been built under the favourable © 
ditions which existed at Letchworth ~s 
than 150]. Some of the buildings ; 
merely put up to advertise certain an 
and probably cost more than the 15t. z 
that. so far as Letchworth was 
cerned, that brick came out om “ge 
was a fortunate thing that bricks ony (4 
94s. a thousand delivered on the el m0 
at Richmond they cost 4 ae rst ori 
As to the cottage Ted besa taken out of 
it looked as if it had -_, age 
terrace, and that, acon” thought, ¥ 
being at. the ends, wee ie felt that } 
an unsuitable position. + piece 
Aldwinckle had been somewhat s* 


for he knew 


















: k: as to cost, > c 
the ‘Tenants’ Co-operative Housing Cou 
cottage, No. 47, was built eel 
1501, while Mr. Cadbury's cottage 008 
cost. 138!. Where the op agers brid 
into hot-water was with the ‘put in a 


cottage, which was not, aes ha; al | 
ttage. ‘ Lig 
wonld point out that they were “ee - 
to build an attic in the roof on how 
although he did not BUPDOSe a py 
authorities had troubled to alter ae 
to meet that. Further, the aioe ge 
party wall through the 10° eesti 
entirely optional. These were mo ti 
which tended to reduce the cost. Fy 
lieved much was required in regar a 
modification of the by-laws where cog 
concrete was , for 14in. paver oe 
required with concrete. He wou 
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w if there was any advantage in having 
il higher than a man could reach, for 
his own view was that it would be a greater 
advantage to give the extra brickwork in a 
larger area. Another important thing was 
that they had asked the originator of ex- 
hibition to get the contract bills of quantity 
for the cottages so that they could know 
what was the minimum amount of materials 
required to get the greatest amount of cubic 
space, and so give them a guide to the use 
of the cheapest material. 

Miss Cochrane, speaking for the wives of 
agricultural labourers, many of whose homes 
she had visited, said the first thing near 
all the women asked for was three bed. 
rooms. Then they wanted a fire in one 
bedroom only, @ large kitchen, living-room 
with good grate for cooking, and a good 
sized larder. They did not ask for a scul- 
lery, but asked that the second room down- 
stairs should be a parlour. They also wanted 
a handrail to the stairs, and only one large 
window in each room, They all asked for 
sash windows, and wanted a porch. Their 
longing seemed to be to have the parlour on 
one side, the kitchen on the other, and the 
stairs straight up. If they had a quarter 
of an acre of garden there would be no 
need for expensive systems of drainage which 
always got out of order. Most of the women 
she had seen did not want baths. 

Dr. Woodforde said that to the outside 
public the exhibition at Letchworth was 
somewhat misleading. The cottages were 
supposed to be built for 150I., but many 
things were excluded which would add con- 
siderably to the expense. A friend wrote to 
some of the builders asking what they would 
duplicate the cottages in his district for, and 
scarcely one was prepared to build for the 
same price. In one case 88. 17s. 5d. was 
required for extras. It must be borne in 
mind that Letchworth bricks cost only 24s. a 
thousand, but in his immediate neighbour- 
hood bricks cont 30s. a thousand. Then the 
site was very favourable for cottage building, 
for they had a good chalk ee ype did 
not require much foundation. With all 
respect to the builders also, he would like 
to see the condition of these cottages after 
they had been up a few years. Wit regard 
‘o rural by-laws, his feeling was that they 
were necessary, not for the coercion of the 
good landlord, but to prevent the bad land- 
lord putting up bad houses. Dr. Woodforde 
produced plans of cottages erected in pairs 
in East Berks, each containing six rooms, 


and erected according to thé model by-laws, 


~~ 300]. the pair. 
Miss Gurney explained the obj 
Tenants’ Copartnership Belldice Commun 
which was to encourage thrift and self. 
reliance. Associations were formed of per. 
sons prepared to develop a piece of land 
in the interests of themselves ag the persons 
who would live there. They naturally pro. 
vided as big gardens as possible. Their idea 
a hn bet reiegce classes into one com 
, and thus prevent i 
a? 8 _ in the ae en 
_ air. C. Hare said that, i 
architect, he believed man 7 a Raines 
at jehwenth could be built for 1502. They 
me earned a number of things from the 
- ition. They learned that a square 
e Rigen the cheapest, and that chimneys 
ns Pag of the house were an advan- 
he by this they got heat all over 
Be gate. A gentleman had referred to 
#0 external architectural excrescences bei 
required, and it was certainly not nec os 
Bars ‘eT on a building to make it 
+ ; If they got - prover proportions 
pA ook well, and in the country they 
. fey til obliterate ugly architecture by 
an irigoes They had also learned some- 
he * ith regard to ventilation. In plannin 
Cone showed the position of the bed. 
one was the cheapest form for non-com- 
se building material, but the by-laws 
Aig cn es made it impossible to use it. 
thls hm Thompson’s suggestion of a 
Was 4. Of Quantities, he agreed that it 
i"hossible to judge two plans unless 


they had th os. ‘ 
bm | the quantities of brickwork in each 


Mr. P, well, speaking also from the archi- 
cint of view, said one of the plans 
) cottages with a combined lobby, 
ought that objectionable. Then 
. Re. was in the scullery some 
ould be provided for shutting the 





bath off and making a separate room. Stair- 


cases ought to go straight from the lobby, 
and access to them ought not to be obtained 
through the living-rooms. He noticed that 
many of the plans showed a mass of angles, 
which always added to the cost. Every 

m should be sufficiently large so that 
the bed was not put against the wall, Be- 
sides the economy of having flues in the 
ee of ve building, by warmed the house 
all over. Concrete walls were very good, 
but he hoped they would not td : lot 
of cement work outside. He felt that it 
was impossible to build a good substantial 
cottage for 150/. if they were to include 
builders’ profits, architects’ charges, and 
water and drainage, which, he believed, were 
things not included in the Letchworth cot- 
tages. It depended a great deal on the 
local material at hand. In Oxfordshire he 
had seen chalk cottages 200 years old, but 
when once a chalk house began to go it 
tumbled down like a pack of cards. A 
quarter to half an acre of garden was neces- 
cary. He had seen the houses being put up 
by the London County Council at Totten. 
ham, and he questioned whether the Council 
was doing the right thing. The people would 
have to come to London to their work, and 
they would all want to come at the same 
time, and it struck him that the thing would 
be a failure. The speculative builders could 
not fall back on the rates, and the result 
would be that the County Council would 
be able to keep the houses up and get the 
best tenants, while the other houses would 
be let to people coming from the slums. 

The Chairman said it seemed to be the 
generally accepted opinion that these houses 
could be built for a reasonable sum, depend- 
ing largely upon the locality in which they 
were built, If they did not get perfection in 
these houses they were going a long way 
towards it without incurring great expense. — 

Dr. Sykes, replying to a vote of thanks, 
hoped that they would make a higher 
standard of sanitation in cottages than was 
adopted by the Local Government Board. 
A cottage which lasted 200 years and then 
fell down he looked upon as an ideal cottage. 

Mr. Aldwinckle said there was no objection 
to the arrangement of the parlour and Setar. 
room each side of the lobby, but he would 
not like to say offhand that it was a better 
arrangement than the successful plan. He 
felt that, while it might not be possible to 
build many of the cottages for 150/. on other 
sites, yet a number of them could be built 
for a price nearly approaching it. 

nnn rn 
NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR- 
SQUARE. 

Dvurinc the recent commemorative decora- 
tion of the column the opportunity was taken 
to again examine the condition of the fabric. 
It is found that the column is in need of 
being repointed, and that the arm of the 
figure is cracked, though not very seriously. 
above the elbow. The necessary repairs will 
be executed by the Office of Works, and the 
capital of the column, which was filled with 
pigeons’ nests, will be cleaned. The column 
was built, in 1839-52, by W. Railton, who, in 
his design (chosen in competition in January, 
1839), followed the proportions of a Corin- 
thian column of the Temple of Mars Ultor, at 
Rome. It is constructed of granite from 
Foggin Tor, Devonshire; the graduated stylo- 
bate of the pedestal rests upon the frustrum 
of a brickwork pyramid, 48 ft. square at 
base, and 13 ft. high, which is supported by 
a 6-ft. layer of concrete in a stratum of clay 
about 1D ft. below the surface; the 
contractors, Grissel and Peto, devised a 
special form of scaffolding for the build- 
ing operations. The capital was cast 
from old guns in the Woolwich Arsenal 
foundry from full-sized models prepared 
by C. H. Smith. No plugs were fixed 
into the work, the foliage being secured to 
the bell of the cap by means of three large 
metal belts laid in grooves. The statue, 
carved by E. H. Baily, R.A., and with 
scrupulous care in every detail, is in two 
leche of Craigleith carboniferous sandstone, 
given by the Duke of Buccleuch. With its 
plinth it measures 17 ft. in height, and was 
raised on November 3-4, 1843. The column 
is 145 ft. 6 in. high to the top of the capital ; 
its diameter increases from 10 ft. 1} in. at 
the base to 11 ft. 7} in. at the summit. The 
four bronze reliefs are by W. F. Woodington 





—Battle of the Nile; C. E. Carew—Death of 
Nelson; J. Ternouth—Bombardment of 
Copenhagen; and Watson and Woodington— 
Battle of St. Vincent. The column cost 
23,0001., the statue, capital, and reliefs cost 
5,000/., and Railton was paid 2,000/. The 
four lions, by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., were 
uncovered on Jan 31, 1867. His studies 
for the lions, first sketched in the Zoological 
Gardens, were bequeathed by the late Mr. 
T. G. Hill to the National Gallery. In 
Ternouth’s bas-relief, on the east side, the 
figure of the sailor supporting a wounded 
boy is modelled after the figure and features 
of Thomas Hopper, architect. Some minor 
repairs of the stonework were made in 1896, 
upon a réport by Mr. Harrison, the “ steeple- 
jack,” of Sheffield. Mr. W. Larkins made 
the present initial examination of the 
structure, 
—_—<-9—_—_—— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Leeps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—The opening general meeting. of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held on the 16th inst. at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, when the Presidential 
address was delivered by Mr. G. Bertram 
Bulmer, who pleaded, in the course of his 
remarks, for control of the advertising 
“fiend.” He said:—*“ Perhaps the greatest 
destroyer of our architectural efforts is the 
advertising fiend, whose emmissaries are over- 
running every corner of the city and suburbs. 
No place is safe from their encroachments. 
The main streets of the city, the highways 
which lead to and from it, the country lane— 
once sacred to rural beauty—are alike 
desecrated by the advertisement hoarding and 
the flaring lettering of the self-seeking adver- 
tiser. This growing nuisance must be con- 
trolled, and town and country authorities 
have more power to deal with transgressors. 
Owners of property also could assist by pro- 
hibiting their tenants from defacing the 
buildings with sign-boards and prominent 
lettering, confining all privileges in this 
direction within strict limits. Half a century 
has passed away since the French imposed 
restrictions. We have a national society deal- 
ing with the question, which was formed in 
1893, and in the spring of this year the ‘ Adver- 
tisement Regulation Bill’ passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords; but the evil 
is so widespread that it will be necessary to 
form an overwhelming public opinion which 
will perceive the folly of spending mone 
and effort in beautifying our cities and build- 
ings, and mutilating the result with flaming 
advertisements. Yet another feature will 
have to be eliminated if we intend to promote 
the wsthetic treatment of our great thorough- 
fares—the standards and overhead wires in 
connection with our tram system. It is to 
be desired that engineering skill will devise 
a method to bring this about. Another means 
of obtaining a clean and cheerful aspect for 
our streets is the use of cleansable material, 
such as hard bricks and terra-cotta, and 
we have two samples in this city, which 
periodically renew their pristine beauty, and 
will continue to do so for ages to come by 
the application of water supplied by a hose- 
pipe. Unfortunately, terra-cotta lends itself 
so readily to the repetition of ornament that 
there is danger of making our designs too 
elaborate, and the multiplication of orna- 
mental features makes the cleansing process 
more difficult. Therefore, we should aim at 
plain wall-surfaces, with high-class decoration 
sparingly used.” After the address was con- 
cluded, Mr. Bulmer presented the prizes, 
which had been awarded as_ follows :— 
Measured drawings—Silver medal] and Presi- 
dent’s prize of 65l. 5s.. Mr. W. White 
head. Sketching—1lst, Mr. W. J. Kreeman 
and Mr. W. Whitehead ; 2nd, Mr. J. Greaves. 
Design—Ist, Mr. W. P. Rylatt; 2nd, Mr. W. 
Whitehead. Essay—Mr. W. P. Rylatt. Con- 
struction—Mr. W. P. Rylatt. Halden prize 
of 4. 4s., Mr. W. Foggett. 

——_- oe 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Bartish ARCH#XOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The first meeting of the session 1905-6 was 
held on Wednesday, the 15th inst., at 32, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly, at 8 p.m.,_ the 
Treasurer, Mr. R. H. Forster, in the chair. 
A paper was read by Mr. Emanuel Green 
upon “The Roman Channel Fleet, with Notes 
on Clausentum and the Isle of Ictis.” After 
tracing the journey to Britain by sea and 
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land of the Emperor Claudius, and his return 
home, where he received a grand ovation as 
having girdled the earth with a Roman 
ocean, it was shown that from this time the 
military movements on land were — 
by a watchful protector, the Classis 
Britannica, guarding the Fretum Britannicum, 
the narrow sea. is important fleet, which 
existed for 400 years, has hitherto been 
entirely overlooked. Many finds and 
evidences in proof were noticed; thus, with 
others at Boulogne, there is an inscription in 
honour of a trierarch, or captain, who was a 
known contemporary of Claudius, and tiles 
and bricks have been found there as well as 
in Britain bearing the letters C. L. B. R. 
The revolt and success of Carag@sius were 
fully commented on, and especially a naval 
fight off the Isle of Wight, when the victors, 
the imperial galleys, continued their course 
to Clausentum, our Southampton. The im- 
portant position of Clausentum has not re- 
ceived the notice which it should claim as 
being the western port of the narrow sea, 
as Richborough was the eastern, and so the 
guardian against the pirates of the north. 
Clausentum was a large well-placed depét 
from which the voyage to Gaul would be safe 
and well protected by the fleet. It was, in 
fact, the chief western port, and may be 
traced as the place for the shipment of lead 
from the Mendip mines. Another point not 
unconnected with this, the supposed large 
export of tin from Britain, was most minutely 
noticed, and especially in connexion with the 
supposed tin islands, the Cassiterides and the 
Isle of Ictis. The old writers as authori- 
ties were fully examined and criticised in 
chronological order, especially the accounts 
of Caesar and Diodorus. The conclusion was 
that the early statements were written from 
hearsay, not from personal knowledge, and 
that there was no such early tin traffic with 
Britain. The mention of Britain in the story 
arose from the current belief that its western 
end was opposite Spain, and so in the ocean 
just outside or beyond the Cassiterides and 
the isle of that group called Ictis. One 
writer was bold enough to assert that Britain 
was in full view from the Spanish coast. 
As to Cornwall, tin is not mentioned in the 
Domesday for that county. No tin was 
worked there until after that date. The 
story of a certain block of tin, now in the 
Truro Museum, said to have been found in 
Falmouth Harbour. and claimed as belonging 
to the early export, was sharply criticised, 
and declared to be one more myth in 
this mythical story. Mr. Compton, Mr. 
Gould, the Chairman, and others joined in the 
discussion which followed. 

Giascow ArcH#OLOGICAL Socrery.—The 
annual meeting of Glasgow Archeological 
Society was held on the 16th inst, in the 
rooms of the Society, 207, Bath-street. Mr. 
J. G. Dalrymple presiding. Mr. W. G. 
Black submitted the annual report, which 
stated that seventeen members had been 
added during the past session. The Council 
had made representations to the Lanarkshire 
County Council regarding the partial re- 
moval of a prehistoric fortification near 
Abington, and the Council had at once inter- 
fered. With reference to representations, in 
which the Council had assisted, protesting 
against the scheme for the rebuilding of the 
Royal Infirmary, the Council regretted 
to state that the directors were appar- 
ently determined to proceed with the 
erection of the building. The infirmary 
formed part of the old Archiepiscopal 
Palace of Glasgow, and was given as a free 
gift by the Crown to the directors. It was 
matter for deep regret that the directors 
should proceed to take such action as would, 
there was grave reason to apprehend, for all 
time destroy the appearance of the cathedral. 
more especially as they were advised that the 
reconstruction of the building might be so 
carried out as to avoid any such contingency. 
The report was adopted. A paper was after- 
wards read by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King-at-Arms, on the “ Matrimonial Adven- 
tures of James V.” 

Scottish Ecciestovocican Socrery.—At 
the meeting of the Glasgow district of this 
Society recently, a paper was read by 
Mr. John Honeyman, R.S.A.. on “The 
Shrine of St. Columba at Iona,” in which 
the writer described in detail the remaining 
indications that, at one period—probably in 
the beginning of the XIIIth century—the 
choir of the Abbey Church had beneath its 





east end a crypt with side aisles. Mr. 
Honeyman was able to bring some of these 
ra ag — ae “ Snepge _ 
the aid of photographic slides. e 

exhibited plans and sections of the building 
as he supposed it had originally 
arranged, and referred to examples else- 
where erected about the same time, referring 
more particularly to the crypt at , 
where the relics of St. Andrew, the patron 
saint of Scotland, were enshrined in 1208. 
He thought that enough remained at Iona to 
show that the general arrangement of the 
plan at Amalfi, Iona, and the original crypt 
at Glasgow were similar, and gave reasons 
for believing that they were intended to serve 
the same purpose—namely, to cover the grave 
or preserve the relics of the patron saint in 
mack a position that when the choir was 
built the high altar might be placed exactly 
over the consecrated spot below. No doubt 
Columba had been buried about 600 years 
before a resting-place had been prepa for 
his relics, but St. Andrew had been buried 
more than a thousand years before the cathe- 
dral at Amalfi was begun. In those days the 
bones of saints and martyrs went a very long 
way—the possession of a skull, a leg or arm 
bone, if well authenticated, was quite — 
tc make a shrine famous throughout 

world. He did not say that there was 
evidence to prove that the crypt at Iona had 
been el as the shrine of Columba; he 
only pointed out reasons for believing that 
it was. Mr. Honeyman went on to mention 
some of the peculiarities of the only remain- 
ing portion of the old structure. A weather- 
table on the north wall indicated that the 
side aisle had at one time extended west- 
wards to the transept. He had cut a trench 
from north to south a few feet west from 
the present west wall of the aisle, and found, 
about 2 ft. below the surface on the line of 
the outer wall of the aisle, the remains of 
the old aisle wall, and also that the founda- 
tion of the north wall of the choir was only 
about 2 ft. below the surface, proving that 
the crypt had not extended westw 

further than the present aisle. The floor 
over the crypt appears to have been of wood 
carried across the aisle on corbels, and on the 
side next the choir on a level scarcement 6 in. 
broad, 18 in. below the surface of the floor. 
The floor of the present choir is 6 ft. 3 in. 
lower. Mr. Honeyman pointed out that the 
natural configuration of the ground, sloping 
as it does to the south-east, made it easy 
to construct a crypt without much excavation 
if the choir floor was raised (as it 
evidently was) only 2 ft. above the floor at 
the west end of the nave. That the floor 
level there has never been materially altered 
is evident from the fact that it is there we 
find the remains of the oldest chapel and 
the oldest nave~—-the chapel in which tradition 
says Columba was buried, and the nave which 
was 5 ft. narrower than the existing one. 

ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

Tue Junior Ixstrrvrion or ExGrneers.— 
A visit of this Institution took place on 
Saturday afternoon, November 18, to 
Messrs, Barclay, Perkins, & Co.’s Anchor 
Brewery, Southwark, the number of mem- 
bers attending being about 100. They were 
shown round by Messrs. T. H. Pickett. 
W. H. Phillips, and E. Barnett, who pointed 
out the many features of engineering interest 
which were to be seen, including the malt 
store-bins, elevators, various malt-cleaning 
screens, crushing rolls, coppers, mashing- 
tuns, under-backs, copper-backs, sparging 
apparatus, hop-backs, coolers, wort refrigera- 
tors, fermenting squares,  slate-cleansing 
backs, yeast backs, fermenting rounds, 
yeast presses, steam and gas engines for 
motive power, a new battery of boilers, 
electric-light installations, cooperage cask- 
cleansing machinery, and hop stores, main- 
tained at a temperature below freezing point 
by means of a refrigerating apparatus specially 
laid down for the purpose. Altogether 
about three hours were spent in the inspec- 
tion. The ensuing visit will be to the works 
of Messrs. Johnson & Phillips, at Charlton, 
on Saturday morning, December 16. 








Arts anp Crarrs Exuisirion Soctrry.—The 
triennial exhibition of this Society will in all 
probability be opened about January 15, 1906, 
in the Grafton Gallery, instead of in the New 
Gallery as heretofore. The receiving days will 
be December 28 and 29, 
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be incurred in connexion with the widening .{ 
Blackfriars Bridge until the Bill now being pro. 
moted by the Corporation for that purpose has 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


On the Srd and 4th of next month draw. 
ings are to be received at the Suffolk-street 
Galleries, and we take leave to say that 
every architect in the United Kingdom who 
sets a proper value upon his art and upon 
his own personal interest will be prepared 
to contribute, or to satisfy himself that he 
has good reason not to do so. No one can 
afford to be at all careless in this matter 

ith the utmost respect for the older men- 
bers of the profession we urge upon them 
that they are not exempt from the duty ot 
maintaining a ition, or the alternative 
which there is in all professions of being sup- 
planted. To the young we say that the 
opportunities that an exhibition afford are 
the most valuable which are open to them. 
We see no reason why the Architectural 
Exhibition should not be made to supply al! 
that can be got out of architects’ compet 
tions—with their degrading influence upon 
the profession, their sacrifice of much that 
is important to the result in art, and ther 
confessed failure as to the attracting met 
of established reputations which it is © 
course one of their objects to do. The main 
excuse for the numerous responses to al} 
sort of offer has been that ‘ competing 
was a means of education in the preparation 
of designs. The question is whether — 
advantages, along with others, might not 
made to accrue from other sources. We 
know of several positive instances in which 
professional employment and status se 
come from the exhibitions that have already 
taken place—moderately successful as = 
have been. We may remark that the Arcd) 
tectural Association has already done a 
service by its class of design, and pon 
we think, easily give all the advantages - 
to study, by the occasional choice of = 
jects of greater importance and magnitu r 
in connexion with particular sites 1 3 
Committees will perhaps one day egi) © 
doubt whether their interests are serv’ 
the present system of architects © ipe 
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ome from the exhibitions that eg ‘heal 
aken place moderately successiul 
rave been. We may Temar —— | 
té tural AS sociation has already 4 wee 
by i ‘lass Oo design, and 

ervice by its ciass pdvantages 

think, easily give all the 20° f 

study, by the occasional ange 

ects of greater importance = 
onnexion with particular ites of em 

Committees will pe ot i 

doubt ether their mtererts * 

keg cn system of architects cope 
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MONUMENT TO PATLLEROS, © 


author of 
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is to be erected in & : 

Paris. It is the ee 

Bernstamm, ag eee ‘ 
exhibited in the scuip 
this year. The architectural | 
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HOUSE AT NEWMARKET. 

Tu1s house is situated on high ground on 
the Queensberry Estate, and commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding country. 
It is built of local red brick; the sills and 
heads to the windows and the gables and 
pediments are of moulded bricks. 
bays are of white Mansfield stone, and the 
entrance porch, carrying a_ semi-circular 
window over, is of wood with lead dressings. 

There is a small stable and coachman’s 
cottage in the grounds; and a feature is 
being made of an old gravel pit which lies 
to the south of the house by converting it 
into a sunk garden. 

Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, are 
the contractors; Messrs. Dent & Hellyer are 
doing the plumbing work; and Mr. J. H. 
Verrell is the clerk of works. The drawing 
illustrated is by the architect, Mr. A. N. 
Prentice. 





HOUSE AT CORBY, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 


Tuis house is built of the local brown 
sandstone, with Weldon stone dressings and 
stone slates from Colley Weston. 

The entrance-court is laid out much as 
shown on the drawing. The interior treat- 
ment is plain and simple; the hall and vesti- 
bule, however, are panelled, and _ special 
treatment has been accorded to the staircase, 
the ceiling and fireplace of the drawing- 
rooni, and to the fireplace of the billiard-room. 
The lighting will be electric, supplied by a 
private installation. 

The drawing was hung in this year’s 
Academy. The architects are Messrs. Gotch 
& Saunders, of Kettering. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF OLD MANOR 
HOUSES. 
Turse are from photographs lent by Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, and are given as illustrations 
to his paper read at the Architectural Associa- 


tion. a report of which will be found on 
another page. 

oe - 
“Lisrsry, SevENoaKs,—The opening of the 
new ree *Library at Sevenoaks took place 
recent The building is externally of red 


=e ‘ith Bath stone dressings, and green slated 


——* dome, with weather vane, the Seven 
aks »eing cut just beneath the dome. The 
‘round tloor contains the lobby of the lending 


depart 


ag Ye ap a 
. oe oe oe oe x 
KOK 
x 


The three | 


Surmounting the main door is a lead. | 


ent, and magazine and filing and repair- | 


fre rooms, The newsroom is also situated in the | 
; a ith vestibule hall, and a Stuart’s grano- | 
it ie stuirease leading up to the first floor, which 
The ‘ the reference library and ladies’ rooms. | 
block. le of the ground floor is of maple wood 


The back portion of the building, which | 


i, . ne floor only, is covered with lead flats, and | 
‘ghted by skylights, The heating chamber and | 


Storage are in the basement, 
Was the architect, 


Mr, E, E. Cronk | 
' under “ Applications Under the 1894 Building Act.” 
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House at Newmarket. Plan. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir E. A. 
Cornwall, Chairman, presiding. 

Resignation of Sir W. Richmond.—The 
Clerk read a letter from Sir William Rich- 
mond resigning his position as one of the 
county aldermen. 

The seat was accordingly declared vacant. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 2,2187, for street 
lighting purposes; Camberwell Borough 
Council 1,495/. and 2,4102. for housing pur- 
poses; Fulham Borough Council 25,000/. for 
electric light installation; and Hackney 
Borough Council 1,104/. for street improve- 


ment. Sanction was also given to Stoke 
Newington Borough Council to _ borrow 
6,175/. for electric light installation and 
meters. 


School, Rotherhithe —The Education Com- 
mittee brought up a report recommending 
that expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 6,082/., in respect of the erection of 
a permanent school on the Magdalen-street 
site, Rotherhithe, be sanctioned. After dis- 
cussion, the recommendation was agreed to. 

Reconstruction of Bridge——The Bridges 
Committee recommended that the estimate of 
17,000. for the reconstruction of Victory 
Bridge, carrying Ben Jonson-road over tne 
Regent’s Canal, be agreed to. 

This recommendation was also carried. 

Projecting One-story Shops, Edgware-road. 
—The Building Act Committee proposed to 
give consent to the erection of certain one-story 
shops in Edgware-road, Paddington,* the 
recommendation being moved by Mr. Taylor, 
as Capt. Hemphill, the chairman of the 
Committee, refused to do so. 

Capt. Hemphill said it was undesirable to 
allow these projections in such an important 
thoroughfare. 
the public. 

Mr. Lewin Sharp moved that the recom- 
mendation be referred back, remarking that 
the Committee were not doing their duty 
to the public in allowing such projections. 

Mr. Lewis said the applications showed an 
ingenious attempt on behalf of the landlords 
of London to increase their ground rents. 

Mr. Waterlow obiected to the proposals, 
as these one-story shops were dangerous from 
the point of view of fire. It was undesirable 
to have some shops projecting and others 
not 


It would be no advantage to | 








owners only wanted 5 ft. in exchange for the 
15 ft. There were already one-story shops 
in Edgware-road. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said that the Council 
ought not to grapple with the improvement 
of such an important road in this niggardly 
way. The Council, especially in view of the 
recent Report of the Traffic Commission, 
should look ahead and remember that in 
twenty years the traffic of the road would 
be twice what it is now, and then the street 
would have to be widened at great cost. The 
minimum width of important streets in 
London should be 125 ft., and he regretted 
that Kingsway and Aldwych were not made 
that width. The Council ought to widen 


| the street now while the improvement could 


be carried out at a comparatively small cost. 

Sir Melville Beachcroft said that Mr. Burns 
was beating the air. The offer that was 
made would enable the street to be widened 
by 15 ft., giving a total width of 84 ft. 

On a show of hands, the amendment was 
declared carried, and on a division it was 
cartied by fifty-seven against forty-two. 
The applications were then referred back. 

Sites for Fire Stations.—It was agreed to 
seek authority in the next session of Parlia- 
ment to enable the Council to acquire com- 
pulsorily, and to use as sites for fire stations 
(i.) a piece of vacant ground on the western 
side of Wyndcliff-road, at its junction with 
Charlton-road, and (ii.} the site of “ Foxley 
House,” No. 30, Foxley-road, Camberwell 
New-road. 

Site for Car-shed.—It was also agreed to 
seek authority in the next session of Parlia- 
ment to acquire compulsorily the site 
in Pemberton-road and Pemberton-ter- 
race, Holloway, for the erection of 
ear-shed and sub-station im connexion 
with the electric working of the Council’s 
(northern) tramways. 

Norbury Estate, Croydon.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee, it was agreed that the 
estimate of 500/., submitted by the Finance 
Committee, be approved in respect of pre- 


| liminary expenses to be incurred in the pre- 
| paration of plans, ete., in connexion with 


the development of section B of the Nor- 
bury Estate, Croydon. 
Improvements.—The estimate of 1,300I., 


| submitted by the Finance Committee in re- 


spect of the widening of Peckham Rye was 
approved. 
The estimate of 2,267/., submitted by the 


| Finance Committee, was also agreed to in 


Mr. H. R. Taylor said he hoped that | 
| the applications would not be rejected as, if | 


agreed to, 15 ft. would be given up to the 
public without costing anything. The pro- 
posals, if carried out, 


thoroughfare considerably wider, and the 


*The applications are printed on another page, 


respect of the Lower Richmond-road im- 
provement. 
Proposed Finsbury Park Empire Theatre— 


| The Theatres and Music Halls Committee re- 


would make the | 


' 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ported that they had considered plans, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. F. Matcham & Co., on 
behalf of Moss’s Empires, Ltd., showing the 
arrangements proposed to be adopted in the 
erection of a music-hall, to be known as the 
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Finsbury Park Empire, on a site at the 
janction of St. Thomas’s-road and Prah-road, 
insbury Park, and in respect of which an 
application has been made for a music and 
dancing licence. Accommodation is shown 
for an audience of 2,138 seated, and 535 
standing. They stated that they are con- 
sidering the whole question of standing in 
places of public entertainment, and they 
thought that the applicants should be in- 
formed that the approval of the present 
lans is subject to any decision that ma 

arrived at hereafter by the Council wit 
regard to the question of standing in places 
of public entertainment. 

The Committee’s recOmmendation wa 
agreed to. 

Proposed Kilburn Vaudeville Theatre.— 
They also reported that they had considered 
lans submitted by Mr. F. W. Hingston, on 

half of Mr. Walter Stephens, showing the 
arrangements to be adopted in the construc- 
tion of a music-hall, to be known as the 
Kilburn Vaudeville Theatre, proposed to be 
erected at Kilburn High-road, with a fron- 
tage on Kilburn Priory, and in respect of 
which an application has been made for a 
music and dancing licence. Accommoda 
tion is shown for an audience of 1,629 seated, 
and 284 standing. They recommended, and 
it was agreed, that the plans be approved 
on certain conditions. 

The Glasgow Fire.—Dr. Cooper, in reply 
to Mr. Jeffrey, said he was glad to say that 
the common lodging-houses in London were, 
as far as possible, safe against such a 
disaster as had recently occurred at Glasgow. 
Both the architect and the fire offices con- 
tinually advised the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee on the subject, and 
he believed at the present moment that, 
with the exception of five houses, which 
were under consideration, 
lodging-house in London there was some 
alternative means of escape in case of fire, 
in the majority of cases there being separate 
staircases. 

Port of London.—A long discussion took 
place on the question of the improvement 
of the Port of London. The Rivers Com- 
mittee brought up a long report, and an 
amendment to refer this back for further 
discussion was defeated. The hour for 
adjournment having arrived, the debate was 
adjourned. 

The Counci! adiourned soon after 7 o'clock 


Oo - 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tae London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 

between parentheses :— 





in every common | 


Kensington, North.—_The retention of a pro- 
jecti ign at No, 18, Archer-street, Kensington 
(Mr. "W. Douglas for the British and Continental 
Drug Company }).—Consent, ; 
Strand.—A projecting sign at No, 50, King- 
street, Regent-street (Mr. R. H. Kerr for Mr, 


Chapman ).—Consent. 
Strand.—A projecting sign at No. 4, Foubert’s- 
ace, Regent-street (Mr. R. H, Kerr for Mr. 
‘hapman ). Consent, 


Westminster.—A projecting sign in front of 
No, 121, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr, A. C. 
Forrester for Mr. F. Hazell).—-Consent. 

Holborn.—Retention of a projecting sign at 
No. 26, Gray's Inn-road, Holborn (Messrs. 
Caspar & Co,).—-Consent. 

Dulwich.—Retention of projecting porches at 
Nos, 48, 50, and 58, and to the erection of a 
similar porch at No, 52, Forest Hill-road, Lewis- 
ham (Mr. J. Newton),—Consent, 

Fulham.-—A building on the northern side of 
Broughton-road, westward of Stephendale-road, 
Fulham (Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce for the 
Directors of the Sunlight Laundry Company).— 
Consent, 

Norwood.—A projecting clock at No. 108, 
Norwood-road, Norwood (Messrs. Gillett & John- 
ston for Mr, M. Philcox).—Consent, 

Westminster.—The retention of a wood and 
glass addition upon the ~ window in front of 
No. 124, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mesars, 
Griffin & Woollard for Mr, J. B, Martin).—Consent, 


Hackney, North.—Retention of a building on | 


the western side of Church-path, Stoke Newing- 
ton (Mr. W. F. May for Mr. J. Gregory).— 
Consent. 

Westminster (detached),—A kiosk at the western 
end of the Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge 
(Mr, F. Gregory for Messrs, Newitt & Philipp).— 
Refused, 

Woolwich.—The re-erection of No. 4, George- 
street, Woolwich (Mr. J. O. Cook for Messrs, J. 
Frankling & Son).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 
Wandsworth.—Three houses on a site abutti 
upon the northern side of Warple-way an 
western side of Warple-road, Wandsworth, with 
external walls and forecourt boundary at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 


roadway of Warple-road (Mr. F. Dolley).— 
Consent. 
Southwark, West.—Addition to a block of 


dweiling-houses to be inhabited by persons of 
the working-class on the north side of Sumner- 
street, Southwark, so far as relates to the blocking 
up of a doorway and the erection of a lean-to shed 
on the space at rear (Mr. F. Bailey for the City of 
London Electric Lighting Company, Ltd.),— 
Consent. 

Greenwich,—Buildings on the east side of 
Georgette-place, King George-street, Greenwich, 
with external walls and forecourt boundaries at 


| less than the prescribed distance from the centre 


Erection of Projecting One-story Shops to Nos. | 


431-451 (odd numbers only), Edgware-road, 


(Messrs. Gardiner & Theobald for Meux’s Brewerv 
Company, Ltd.).—Referred back. : 


of Nos, 431 and 433, Edgware-road, Paddington 

(Messrs. Gardiner & Theobald for Messrs. 

Matthews & Son, Ltd. ).—Referred back, 

_Paddington, North.—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 439 to 451 (odd numbers only), Edgware- 
road, Paddington, to abut also upon Maida-hill 

West (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. W. 

Hirsch).—Referred back. 

Erection of Residential Flats on the Site of Nos. 
19 to 105 (odd numbers only), Park-road, 
tegent’s Park. 

Marylebone, East.—Residential flate, with bay 
windows, upon the site of Nos. 79 to 105 ‘todd 
numbers only) inclusive, Park-road. Regent’s 


Park (Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons for Mr. H. 
Johnson).—Consent, 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


i s | northern 
Paddington, North.—One-story shops in front — » : ’ ry 
of Nos. 435 and 437, Edgware-road, Paddington et es ks ea ee 


of the roadway of Georgette-place (Mr. H. Adams). 
— Refused. 
Width of Way and Line of Frontage 
Norwood.—Buildings upon the site of Nos. 
232, 234, 236, and 2384, Rommany-road, West 
Norwood (Mr. J. Stevens).—Consent. 
Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space at Rear. 
Kennington.—A workshop building on the 
side of Richmond-terrace, Clapham- 


road (Mesers, J. A. J. Woodward & Son for Mr. 


| C. Blatchford),—Consent, 
Paddington, North.—One-story shops in front | 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Kensington, South.—The retention of a wood 
and iron structure of a temporary character 
erected on the forecourt of No, 48, Victoria-road, 


| Kensington (Mr. W. K. Peirson for Mr. A. J. de 


Strand.t—Rebuilding of Nos, 133 and 135, | 


Regent-street (Messrs. R. C, Harrison & Son for 
the London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd.),—Consent. 
Hampstead,t+—A new shop front with entabla- 
ture at No. 56, High-road, Kilburn (Mr. G. A. 
Sexton for Mesers. D. Fearn & Co. ).—Consent, 
Strand.—A projecting sign and two show-cases 
at the “Green Shade,” Argyll-street, Oxford- 
street (Mr, W. Lockwood for Mr. A. Weiner),— 
onsent, . 
Strand.—Retention of three projecting signs 
at Nos, 22 and 23, Long-acre (Messrs, Windover, 
Turrill, & Sons),—Consent, 
Holborn, —A projecting sign at No. 252, Totten- 
ham Court-road (Messrs, Wakelin & Co. for 
Messrs, Wolfe & Hollander, Ltd.),—-Consent, 


Beaufort).—Consent. 


Space at Rear, 


Lewisham,—A deviation from the plan approved 
with regard to an irregular open space at the rear 
of Nos, 3 and 5, Salehurst-road, Crofton Park, so 
far as relates to the erection of a conservatory at 
the rear of No. 3, Salehurst-road (Mr. H. M. 
Dobinson),—Consent. 

Strand,—Alterations at No. 7, Noel-street, Soho 
(Mr. G. C, Lambert).—Consent, 


Formation of Streets, 


Wandsworth.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the formation of new streets on the 
Durosford Park estate, Merton-road, Wands- 
worth, and in connexion therewith the widening 
of a portion of Merton-road, so far as relates to an 
alteration in the position of a portion of the street 
known a8 Ravensbury-road (Mr. R, C. Gordon for 
Mr. A. Wise).—Consent, 

Whitechapel.—A deviation from the ans 
sanctioned for the formation or laying-out of new 
streets for foot traffic only, u a site on the 
south side of Fashion-street, Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel, so far as relates to an alteration in 
the position and width of the outlet of the new 
street leading to Brick-lane and the erection of 
additional shops next such outlet (Mr, A. Davis), 
—Consent, 


‘in your instructive journa 








a 

Alteration of Building, 
Wandeworth.—Alterations ‘. No. 98, Biot 
street, Putney (Mr. H, Bigno! i) >. an igh. 


+d }.—Consent 

The recommendations marked + ore o-... 

the views Gf the local outhority. ne ary 
9 
COMPETITIONS. 

Cenrrat Liprary ror Sr. Paxc 
Monday the Public Libraries Committee of 
St. Pancras reported having received = lelier 
from the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects stating, in reply 
communication from the Borough Council 
that he was prepared to nominate six ar chitects 
to submit competitive designs for the Central 
Library, to draw up the conditions for the 
competition. The Committee has (subject to 
the usual sanction) agreed to this, and the 
Finance Committee has passed an estimate 
for the amount. 

Cuurcn, Epsom.—A meeting of the 
general committee of the New Church Build. 
ing Scheme was held at the Public Hall, 
Epsom, Tr: The vicar (the Rev. W. 
Bainbridge Bell} presided, and reported the 
decision of Mr. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., 
respecting the architects’ designs. The suc- 
cessful architects, Messrs. Nicholson & Col- 
lette, had been asked if they could design 

rt of the building first of all, to accommodate 
Cees 650 to persons. They had replied 
in the affirmative. The inclusive cost of erec- 
tion would be about 10,000/., accommodation 
being thus provided for 650 persons, or with 
the vestries, if built, 714. The vicar ex- 
plained that the suggestion was that the 
vestries and a portion of the west end of the 
church should be omitted for a time. 

Lrros Seconpary Scnoo. anp TecHNical 
InstitvT1ON.—The following architects have 
been selected to compete :—Messrs. Russell 
& Cooper (London); Messrs. Mallows & 
Grocock (Bedford); Messrs. Gotch & 
Saunders (Kettering); Messrs. Greenway & 
Newbury (London); Messrs. Spalding & 
Spalding (London); Mr. Hessel Tiltman 
(London); Messrs. Brown & Sons (Luton); 
Messrs. Milne & Milne (Bedford); Mr. M. 
Zimmermann (London); Messrs. Deacon & 
Hind (Liverpoo)). 


—_— —_ 
i il 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RAS.—QOn 








Tue Appreciation or Pictures. By 
Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. (B. T. Bats- 


ford. 7s. 6d.) : —- 
Book-KeerPInc aNd Accounts. By ©. 
Johnson, F.S8.8. (Effingham Wilson. ‘s. 6d 
A Haxp-poox or Commenicar Law. By 
Frederick G. Neave, LL.D., Solicitor. 
(Effingham Wilson. 3s. 6d.) ——_ 
Tue Excycropzpia oF Practical 
Encrneerinc. Edited by Joseph Horner, 
A.M.L.Mech.E. Vols. I. and II. (Virtue 
. 1s. 6d. each volume.) a 
“ao ne oF ‘Rerarns AND baseven. 
By_ T. H. Jackson, M.A. (Butterwort 
. on iw Art. By Walter Crane. (Geo. 
1 & Sons. i" 
2 ~foowe or Westmonetaxp. By Richard 
S. Ferguson, F.S.A. Cheap Edition. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


ANN yRT OF THE 
THirty-FOURTH ANNUAL Repro = 
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innumerable opportunites for pollution by cattle, 
and washing from manured land, etc, ; (2) parts 
adjacent to canals, communicating with the 
river, were often manured with house and other 
foul refuse from London—‘‘I have seen,’ Dr. 
Ashby said, “large deposits of such refuse 
fouling the streams ” ; (3) decomposing animals ; 
(4) filthy bilge water from barges carrying offen- 
sive cargoes ; (5) pollution from floating popula- 
tion of canal boats, house-boats, ete, ; (6) pollution 
from laundries, tanneries, fellmongers’ yards, 
breweries, and paper-mills ; (7) direct sewage and 
slop pollution from towns and villages; (8) 
effluents from sewage works, With reference to 
the purification of sewage, so-called, Dr, Ashby 
expressed the opinion that to assume there was no 
pollution because the sewage of a place was cut 
off from the rivers, and treated by some chemical 
process, was quite a mistake, And he instanced 
the fact that the sewage of Oxford, Uxbridge, 
and Watford is so treated, yet Dr, Ashby “ found 
much pollution by excessively foul effluents from 
these places,”” “* Having regard to all the facts,” 
said Dr. Ashby, “and bearing in mind the various 
chances of pollution which cannot be avoided, 
however carefully the sewage of inhabited places 
may be excluded, I cannot but regard the River 
Thames as an undesirable and unsafe source for 
the water supply of London.” It is a significant 
fact that all the leading medical journals condemn 


the present water supply of London. Co 
Jas, R. Wiruramson. ¥ 
ee 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Tne Sun Gas Company, Ltd., have sent us 
a pamphlet describing their apparatus for the 
dry generation of acetylene. This Compan 
have acquired the patents of Mr. G. 7. 
Atkins, who devised the method of using a 
solid substance containing combined water, 
instead of liquid water, for the generation of 
acetylene from calcium carbide. Contact 
between the carbide and the solid substance 
containing combined water (e.g., washing 
soda) causes chemical reaction to take place, 
and acetylene is generated. The apparatus 
consists of an iron cylindrical drum having 
two compartments, one of which contains the 
calcium carbide, and the other the dry 
decomposing material. The drum is revolved 
by hand, and a measured amount of carbide 
is thereby automatically fed into the decom- 
posing material. The acetylene resulting 
from the contact passes into a gasholder. 

The Goheen Manufacturing Company, of 
Canton, Ohio, U.S.A., and London, send us 
a copy of ‘“*Zevy’s Architects’ Contract 
Book,” consisting of ten detachable sheets, 
measuring about 23 in. by 18 in., bound in 
a limp cover. If similar sheets are used in 
the United States the architects of that 
country must be exceptionally business-like 
people, In the right-hand top corner there 
is a form for the contract between the 
architect and client, and in the opposite 
corner another form in which the architect 
is supposed to book the order with a dis- 
tinguishing number. The lower part of the 
sheet is tabulated for entering the names of 
firms tendering, the prices of the building 
and engineering work undet some eighteen 
headings, records as to the signing of the 
contract, and particulars as to the method 
of payment. The back of the contract-sheet 
1s not prepared for docketing, as one would 
expect in the case of so precise a document, 
but bears paint specifications ‘‘ for the com- 
plete preservation of steel railroad and high- 
way bridges and of metal structural work 
of all kinds from rust and corrosion,” the 
paints to be those of the Goheen Manufactur- 
ing Company, and applied under the direction 
of that firm, whose announcements appear 
in the form of advertisement pages. hree 
general types of protective material are made 
by the company — ‘ Oxidised Carbon 
Cement” for the preservation of steelwork, 
‘“Galvanum” for the permanent protection 


of galvanised iron, and ‘‘Old Honesty 
Paint,” a preparation of pure linseed oil and 
‘ead, for general use. No details are given 
as to these products, but from the photo- 
graphic views of important buildings and 


engineering works where pm? have been used 
it is clear that the preparations in question 
have received the approval of leading 
architects, engineers, and business firms in 
Great Britain, as well as in the United 


States. 
a ed 

_Busixess Premises, Eprysurca.—Two blocks 
of buildings, consisting of 26 to 30, Princes-street, 
and the west side of St, Andrew-street,from Princes- 
Street to the lane, are in course of reconstruction, 
The work is being carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr, J. J, Burnet, of Glasgow. 


The Student’s Column. 


STEAM BOILERS AND PIPES.—XXI. 
Tae Frow or Stream. 

Boa O system of Pipes for the conveyance 

aes of steam can be designed in a really 

BN a} satisfactory and economical manner 





ae unless the laws governing the flow 
of steam are properly complied with. 

We have known plenty of cases where the 
sizes of the pipes have been determined by a 
mental process that can only be designated 
as guesswork, and that does not deserve 
even the dubious praise of being characterised 
as a “rule-of-thumb” method. 

In the present article we propose to state 
some simple rules for calculating the dis- 
charge of steam through orifices and pipes, 
and, as a necessary preliminary, we give in 
Table XXV. some of the most frequently 
required a aghony of saturated steam. 

n app ying the figures given in this table 
to readings taken from a steam gauge, 
14706 Ib. must be added to such readings, 
because the gauge registers about 14°706 Tb 
(approximately 15 Ib.) less than the 
absolute pressure above a vacuum. 

The theoretical velocity of efflux from a 
steam boiler or other reservoir containing 
steam at a pressure higher than that of 
the atmosphere is governed by the law 
of gravity which governs the velocity of 
air entering -he furnace of a boiler. The 
velocity of flow of steam in pipes is governed 
by the same law, which we have seen also 
governs the velocity of flow of the hot gases 
in boiler flues and chimneys. 


TarLte XXV.—Prorerties or SATURATED 





STEAM. 
¢ . ae 
a = $ eat € 
oo5 2 | Bg | pr. | 25 | CBs 
$ £ > ¢ 2 from 3° 2. 
eis = 26 Water Ee oe 
a"%' 8 ~ at < - 
a = 0 deg. F 

Ib. Deg. F. B.Th.U. B.Th.U. Ib. cu, ft, 

1 102° 1042°9- 1144°5 00030 §=6330°36 

2 1263 10253 1151°7 0°0058 172-08 

3 141°6 1015°0 1156°6 0°0085 117°52 

+ 163°1 10068 1160°1 00112 89°62 

5 1623 1000°3 11629 0°0138 72°66 

6 1702 «+9947 = 1165°3 0°0163 61°21 

7 1769 9900 1167°3 0°0189 52°94 

8 182°9 985°7 1169°2 00214 46°69 
9 1883 981°9 11708 0°0239 417 

10 193°3 9784 #8 1172°3 0°0264 37°84 

11 197°8 9752 1173°7 00289 34°63 
12 2020 9722 1175 0°0314 31°88 
13 205°9 969°4 1176°2 0°0338 29°57 
14 2096 966°8 1177°3 0°0362 27°61 
14°706 2120 9652 1178°1 0°0380 26°36 
15 131 9643 1178°4 0°0387 25°85 
16 2163 «49621 §81179°4 0°0411 24°32 
17 2196 959°3 1180°3 0°0435 22°96 
18 2224 957°7 11812 0°0459 21°78 
19 225°3  955°7 1182°1 0°0483 20°70 
20 2280 9528 11829 0°0507 19°72 
21 230°6 §38961°3 =—-:1183°7 0°0531 18°84 
22 233°1 949°9 1184°5 0°0555 18°03 
23 235°5 499485 8 1185°2 0°0580 17°26 
24 237°3 49469 1185°9 0°0601 16°64 
25 24071 «9453s: 1186°6 0°0625 15°99 
26 242°3 4943°7 = 1187°3 0°0650 15°38 
27 244°4 49422 1187°8 0°0673 14°86 
246°4 940°3 11884 0 14°37 

29 248°4 939°4 1189°1 00719 13°90 
30 250°4 937°9 11898 0°0743 13°46 
35 2593 9316 1192°5 0 11°65 
40 2673 49260 11949 00974 10°27 
45 2744 920°9 1197°1 0°1089 918 
50 281°0 9163 1199°] 0°1202 8°31 
55 28771 «699120 1201°0 01314 7°61 
60 292°7 9080 1202-7 0°1425 7°01 
65 2980 9042 12043 0°1538 6°49 
70 302°9 900°8 1205°8 0°1648 6°07 
75 8075 897° 1207°2 0°1759 5°68 
80 312 8943 12085 0°1869 5°35 
85 3161 891°4 1209°9 0°1980 5°05 
90 $20°2 8885 1211°1 0°2089 479 
95 $241 885°8 12123 0°2198 4°55 
100 827°9 883°1 1213°4 0°2307 4°33 
110 8346 «68783: 1215°5 0°2521 3°97 
120 341°1 8737 12174 0°2738 3°65 
130 347°2 8869°4 =1219°3 0°2955 3°38 
140 8529 8654 1221°0 03162 3°16 
150 358°3  - 861°5 =: 11222°7 0°3377 296 
175 870°8 8520 1226-4 0°3899 2°56 
200 381°'7 845°0 1229°8 0°4431 2°26 


The law in question is expressed by the 
fundamental equation, formula (13), given in 
Article XIII., p. 345 :— 


v= /2gh 


As explained in that article this formula 
indicates merely the theoretical velocity, and 
does not take into account friction and other 


causes of loss. It should be noticed further 





that the flow of steam through orifices and 
pipes is affected by conditions that do not 


obtain in the case of liquids and perfect 
gases, and that rules applying with approxi- 
mate accuracy to the flow of water and air 
give results that are somewhat too low when 
applied to the flow of steam. 

he Flow of Steam Through Orifices.— 
Apart from frictional or other losses, steam 
flowing into the air from an outlet on a 
boiler, or other reservoir in which pressure 
is maintained, has the same velocity as that 
of a body falling wb ravity from the height 
of an imaginary un enced column of steam 
having a uniform density equal to that at the 
outlet on the boiler or reservoir. 

To determine the height of the unbalanced 
column, which is the head (Ah) in the formula 
(13); we must take into account the difference 
of pressure on each side of the outlet, and 
the density of the steam inside the reservoir. 
As the pressure is always stated in pounds 
per square inch, and the density in pounds 
per cubic foot, the pressure must be con- 
verted to pounds per square foot. 

Then for.h we have 


(p, — Po) 144 
= D 
where p, = pressure in pounds per square inch 


inside the reservoir, and p, = pressure outside 
the reervoir, and D = weight per cubic foot 
of steam at the initial pressure. 

Example (25).—Find the velocity of steam 
discharging to the atmosphere, say 15 lb. per 
square inch, through the safety valve of a 
boiler in which the absolute pressure of 35 Ib. 
per square inch is maintained. 


Substituting [* — oy ) for h, formula. 
(13) reads 


_ 6 (Pp; pr ttt) 
' 29n/[ D 


By Table XXV. D = 0°0858; while p, 


35 Ib., and py =: 15 Ib. Inserting these values, 
we get 
.,., {20 x 144) 
: / 044 0658 | 
= /644 x 33,566 — 1,470 ft. per sec. 


This result is the theoretical velocity of the 
expanded steam. 

t must be remembered, however, that the 
coefficient of ‘contraction (see Article XIV.. 
p. 370) reduces the flow to an amount be- 
tween 56 per cent. and 93 per cent, of the 
calculated value, according to the form of the 
outlet. 

Experiments by Napier and others prove 
that when steam at any pressure flows from 
a reservoir through an outlet into a space 
where any other pressure prevails, less than 
58 per cent. of the pressure in the reservoir 
containing the steam, the flow has the practi- 
cally constant velocity of about 885 ft. per 
second at the initial donde. 

According to the experiments of Mr. 
Brownlee,* the velocity of discharge of 
steam, in terms of the initial density, from a 
boiler or other reservoir is given by the 
formula 

n= 36VA...... (47) 


where v; = velocity, as at in itie]l density, in 
feet per second, and A = height in feet of a 
column of steam of uniform density at the 
given initial absolute pressure, the weight of 
the column being equal to the pressure on @ 
unit area of the base. 
It should be noted that this formula does 
not apply to pressures below 26 lb. per square 
inch when steam is discharged into the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure of 14°706 |b. 
(say, 15 Ib.) per square inch. é 
In flowing through an outlet of suitable 
form the steam expands to the pressure out- 
side the reservoir, and, as for outside pres- 
sures less than 58 per cent. of the inside 
pressure the ratio at enensien is 1624, the 
velocity of the expanded steam is readily 
obtained. 
Table XXVI_ has been calculated b 
formula (47), and the following example will 
make clear the manner in which the rule is 
employed. ; 
xample (26).—Find the velocity at which 
steam issues from an outlet on a steam boiler 
into the atmosphere; pressure of steam = 
26 lb. per square inch above vacuum, pressure 
of atmosphere = 14706 Ib. per square inch. 
The required height (A) of the column of 








* Transactions of the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, Vol. XVIII. 
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steam is equal to the pressure per square foot 
divided by the weight per cubic foot of the 
steam at the iven pressure. From 
Table XXV. we find the weight of steam at 
rw Ib. per square inch to be 0-065 Ib. per cubic 
‘oot. 


Hence for the height of the column we 
have 

26 x 144 
0°065 

and the velocity of efflux » initial density. 

ee 26 x 144 
a= “0065 

= 36 57,600 = 864 ft. per second. 
As the ratio of expansion is 1624, the 
velocity v, of the expanded steam is 

% xX 1624 = (864 x 1°624) 1,403 ft. per 

second. 

Taste XXVI.—VELocity or DiscHarGe or 
Sream at Dirrerent PrResSURES INTO THE 
ATMOSPHERIC PReEsSURE oF 14°706 LB. PER 
SquaRe Inca. 


b ‘on 





Velocity of Discharge. 
Pressure 
above 
Vacuum Ce 
Ib. per sq. in. Steam Expanded 
(ep, x 1°624), 


vj 
At Initial 
Density. 


ft. per second. ft. per second. 
864 1,403 
868 1,409 
875 1,421 
878 1,426 
881 1,431 
886 1,439 
890 1,445 
892 1,449 
896 1,455 
899 1,460 


Although the velocity of steam discharged 
under the conditions considered above is prac- 
tically constant, the weight obviously varies 
with the area (A) of the outlet and the 
ov (D) of the steam in pounds per cubic 
oot. 

For ordinary use it is convenient to have a 
formula directly giving the weight of steam 
discharged in a given unit of time, thus sav- 
ing the separate calculation of the weight 
from the velocity. 

To find the weight (W) discharged per 
second from the velocity the procedure is 
represented thus :— 

W= t% x A x 2 
where », the velocity as at constant density, 
A = the area of the outlet, and D weight 
per cubic foot of the steam at the given 
pressure. 

Example (27).—-For steam at 70 Ib. per 
square inch, the velocity by Table XXVI_. is 

0 ft. per second, the value of (D) from 
Table XXV. is 01648 Ib., and if we take the 
mternal area of the outlet at 1 sq. in., = 
ity 68q. ft. the weight discharged per 
second is 


Ww (s00 x 1a) x 01648 
- O18 x 01648 
== 1018 lb. per second. 
Similarly the discharge per minute is 
w (soo 1a * 60 ) x 0°1648 
370°8 x 071648 
61°107 lb. per second. 
From example (27) it is clear that, with 
the velocity of outflow at slightly less than 


890 ft. per second, the discharges can be 


approximately expressed by the following 
simple rules :— 


Weight of steam per second 
W=G616A xD... (48) 
Weight of steam per minute 
W= 370A xD... (49) 
By taking the constant velocity at 874 ft. 
per second, we get further simplifications of 


the formule giving results that err sli ht] 
on the safe side. Thus :— os 


Weight of steam per second 
W=6AxD - + « (50) 
Weight of steam per minute 
The WV = 3A xD ... (51) 
© experimental results of Napier and 
Brownlee show that the weight os steam 


flowing from an outlet into a space where the 
pressure is not more than 58 per cent. of the 
initial steam pressure is represented by the 
equation 

ee eee 
where W = weight discharged in pounds per 
seventy ssonaie and P = initial absolute 
pressure of the steam, and A = area of the 
outlet in square inches. 

This is another easy rule to remember, 
although somewhat inconvenient, owing to the 
irregular unit of time er: : 

Rankine states the same rule, including a 
fraction as a factor to reduce the period of 
time to one minute, as follows :— 


6 é 
Wwe ets 


shin 
; 

Although formule (48) to (53) are based 
upon the results of experiments in which an 
outlet was necessarily employed, the calcu- 
lated weights should be qualified by one or 
other of the values of the co-efficient of con- 
traction stated on p. 370, so as to allow for 
the effect of the lower efficiency of the out- 
lets employed in practical as compared with 
experimental work, 

Tn a general way the values of the co- 
efficient of contraction may be taken at 0°63 
for a thin orifice in a plate, and 093 for a 
short. cylindrical mouthpiece. 

For use with formule (50) and (51) it will 
be sufficient to put the values at 0°65 and 0°95, 
as the factors 6 and 360 in these rules have 
already been reduced slightly below the corre- 
sponding factors in formule (48) and (49). 

With the object of enabling the reader to 
compare at a glance the results given by 
formule (48) to (53) we append the calcu- 
lated weights of steam discharged into the 
atmosphere from an outlet of 1 sq. in. area. 
The initial pressure of the steam is taken 
at 70 lb. per square inch absolute :— 


Formula 
No, 


Weight of Steam Discharged, 


(48) 1°015 Ib. per sec, 
(49) ies 
(50) 0°98S ib, per sec, 
(51) — 
(52) ne 


(33) 


60°97 Ib. per minute 


59°33 Ib. per minute 
70°00 ,, per 70 secs, 
60°00 ,, per minute 


NO 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual fortnightly meeting of this Council 
was held on Thursday last week at the City Hall, 
Charing Cross-road, 8.W. 

Repair of Trenches by the Council.—The Law 
and Parliamentary Committee presented a report 
dealing with the decision given recently at the 
Clerkenwell Police-court in the litigation com- 
menced by the Council against the New River 
Company (now taken over by the Water Board) 
in respect of the amount paid by the Council for 
the supervision of the reinstatement of trenches 
in the streets, The matter had already been 
before the High Court, when the Lord Chief Justice 
gave a decision that the Council were entitled to 
their claim, and had been referred back, on a 
further appeal by the company, to the Police 
magistrate, The magistrate having decided that 
the Council had not incurred any substantial 
extra expense, the Committee reported that the 
matter would go back to the Court of Appeal. 

Spiked Trestle Rods as Barriers in Roadways,— 
At the last meeting of the Council a resolution 
was agreed to that the Council should make a 
charge for the reinstatement of 18 in. sq. of 
paving in all cases where spiked trestle rods were 
used by statutory undertakers as barriers for 
street works, The Works Committee reported 
that they had been advised that the uncil 
could charge only for the actual damage done, 
and the previous resolution was amended 
accordingly. 

Repairs to Wood Paving.—The Works Com- 

mittee reported the receipt of a communication 
from the Improved Wood Pavement Company with 
respect to the — of the Council that 
the company should relay certain areas of wood 
paving under their contract, in which the com- 
pany made certain suggestions and stated that 
it was impossible for them to carry out the works 
at this time of the year. It was agreed to inform 
the company that if they were not prepared to 
relay the areas in question the work would be 
carried out by the Council, who would charge the 
cost to the company. 
Works by Statutory Undertakers : Conditions of 
Consent.—On the yp ee = gar nh 
Committee, it was agreed that ollowing 
should be the conditions of consent for these 
works :— 


1. That three clear days’ notice be given to the City 





1 
| 


where, nd and time when, it is proposed 


ease of proposed postponement of the date 
commencement of the work, written notice 
to the City Engineer and Surveyor 
48 possible to be given to him of the 
the work will be commenced, 
not laid in the roadway at a legs 
than 2 ft., and in the footway at 
surface than 9 in., except by arrange. 
covers of bo She ee 
xes ed in with ma 
=e Sumanding a, or other oy 
1© sati { 
Ppery oy isfaction of 


a 
work be completed within 
of Council's resolution owen a 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr, Harnison.—The death is announced of 
Mr. Helier Harrison, of Newark, in his forty-sixth 
year, after a long illness, Mr. Harrison was an 
articled pupil of Mr. G. Sheppard, and subse. 

i his partner, under the style of 
Messrs, Sheppard & Harrison, of Bargate, 
Newark, Of architectural works carried out by 
the firm we may mention the enlargement and 
improvement of Messrs, Warwicks & Richard. 
sons’ premises and brewery, Newark ; a residence 
at South Parade, Skegness, for Miss Kirkby ; the 
extension, with infants’ classroom, etc., of the 
Farndon Schools, Nottinghamshire ; the Causeway 
and ancill works, Coronation-road, Newark ; 
the mission and enlargement of the schools, 
Barnby-road, Newark; shops and warehouses 
for Mr. J. J. Bates, at Southwell, together with 
many houses, business premises, and similar 
buildings in Newark and the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Cuaney.—Mr, William Henry Chaney, of 
39, Essex-street, Strand, and Maryon-road, 
Olid Chariton, architect and surveyor, died on 
November 10, 

Mr, Jonn Bowpen.—The death has just taken 
place of Mr, John Bowden, formerly of Stretford, 
and more recently of Moorside, Glossop. Mr, 
Bowden was, in his early associations with 
Lancashire, Assistant Surveyor to the Corporation 
of Preston, a position which he held for four 
years, From 1868 to 1872 he was District Sur- 
veyor for the Borough of Salford, and he then 
became Surveyor to the De Trafford Estates, 
For many years Mr. Bowden was in practice in 
Manchester as an architect, surveyor, and valuer, 
He was an Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, In the inception and successful 
carrying out of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition at 
Old Trafford in 1887 the late Mr. Bowden took 4 
foremost part. He was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and of the Council of Guarantors, 
and Chairman of the Works Committee. The 
funeral took place on the 20th inst. at Stretford. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Avr Sarnts’ Caurcn, Hertrorp.—The od 
ing of the completed chareh of All Saints’, Hert 
ford, took place a short time ago, The style is 
Perpendicular, and the church consists of a nave 
of five bays 73 ft. long by 26 ft. 6 in. wide, with 
western tower about 26 ft. square, and porth and 
south aisles 20 ft, and 18 ft. wide respectively, 
with aisles opening into the tower, in which the 
font is placed. The chancel is a continuation of 
the nave, and is 42 ft, long by 26 ft. 6 in, wide. 
There is a south chancel aisle, with separate 
entrance and porch ; and on the north side of the 
chaacel is an organ transept. There are. ~ 
clergy and choir vestries on the north of the 
chancel, The nave and chancel are about 4° Tt. 
from floor to wall plate, and have open a 
roofs of somewhat low pitch, covered with - 
tiles, ‘The aisles have roofs covered with lead, an 
there is a clearstory of double two-light wines 
running the whole length of the ehureh, The ¥ 

aisle is lighted by four-light windows, anc the 
south aisle by three-light windows. The hoa 
of the sanctuary and choir is laid with ent - ; 
tiles, with polished stone borders, age = 
underneath the seats is of pitch sews o> yening 
the passages being laid with Yorkshire fags. 
The artificial lighting is by gas. The wey 
is on the low-pressure system, and is a 
by two boilers. The stone used for fa: n= 
walls both internally and externally is a 
red Runcorn stone from the quarries at" ' + 
Point, near Runcorn, Cheshire. The yer by 
completing the church has been carne’ tt 
Messrs, R. Rathbone & Sons, of Atherton. — 
shire, under the direction of Mr. T. Ee ee 
of the works, Mr. G. Bain, and Mr. A. ha . ——. 
The architects were Messrs, Paley, ‘u!! . 
Paley, their designs being accepted in < antes 
tion, The total cost of the scheme, 'n0 ulus 
the portion previously carried out im ‘>" 
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occupy & ition somewhat analogous to 
0 oe pivfhe architect ie Mr.°H. A. 
Prothero, of tenham, and the total cost is 
estimated at 11,000%, Space has been left for 
the erection of an organ at’some future date. 

Cuurca, WimMBLEpoN.—On the 3rd inst, the 
new Church of St, Winefride, in South Wimbledon, 
was opened, he church is in the Romanesque 
style, and is built externally of red brick with a 
considerable amount of rough cast for the plain 
wall surface, The plan consists of a wide nave 
with parrow aisles serving for passages or pro- 
cessional purposes, @ large and elevated chancel, 
with Lady Chapel on one side, and on the north 
side a transept, which is connected with the 
sacristies, There is also a baptistry at the 
north-west corner, The total internal length is 
111 ft, the width being 49 ft., exclusive of the 
transept. The internal height to the ceiling is 
40 ft. ool the floor, and externally it is 58 ft. to 
the ridge from the floor level. The internal treat- 
ment consists of large bays formed by lofty semi- 
circular arches carried on brick piers, which bays 
are sub-divided below the clearstory windows 
into two by smaller arches carried by stone 
columns, he whole interior is finished in brick 
of two tints of red, relieved by stone voussoirs 
in the arehes and black bands, The roofs are 
entirely of unvarnished pitch pine. The archi- 
tect was Mr, Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., of 
Westminster, the cost of the church itself having 
been about 6,5001, The builders were Messrs, 
James Smith & Sons, Ltd., of South Norwood. 

Norra Atste, Compron Cuurcu, BERKSHIRE. 
—The foundation-stones were recently laid of 
the north aisle of the Parish Church. of St, mee 
Compton, The scheme is to re-build the aisle 
which once existed on the north side of the 
church, the foundations of which have been dis- 
covered during the recent excavations. It has 
been known that the church once had this aisle, 
although there is no actual knowledge when it 
ceased to exist, one, two, or even three hundred 
years ago, There was an old picture in the parish 
showing arches in the north wall. The founda- 
tions were discovered at a depth of some 5 ft, 
below the floor level of the present church, They 
were almost perfect except where they had been 
disturbed for the purpose of burials, One 
unexpected discovery was made—that the 
original church could not have been so wide as 
the present structure, The diocesan architect, 
Mr, J. Oldrid Scott, has shown that the Easter 
tomb and the cover of the font are of the same 
date, not so the font itself, which is Norman, 
and, therefore, considerably older than its cover, 
and he discovered on the font the place of 
the old lock and key. The base of the ser was 
designed for the font, he thinks, but that the 
stump of the font has undergone some special 
treatment, possibly with a view of ornamentation, 
which was never carried out, The rim of the font 
is of considerably later design, as also the apex of 
the font cover, The plans for the new aisle 
provide extra accommodation for fifty or sixty 
people, It will have a separate span roof, carried 
on three pillars and five arches. The contractor 
for the general building is Mr. E. T. Taylor, of 
East Ilsley; and for the stonework, Messrs, 
Pound & Co,, of Newbury.—Newbury Weekly News. 

Caurcae Extension, Swrnpon.——The Church of 
St. Saviour’s has recently been enlarged by the 
addition of an aisle providing accommodation for 
between 200 and 300 seats. The work was 
carried out by the members of the congregation 
from plans prepared by Mr. Francis L. Wait, 

Metxopist Caurcn, Hinptey Green.—A new 
Methodist Church is being built on a site in Leigh- 
road, Hindley Green, at a cost of about 2,000J, 
The building is to be of red brick, having a terra- 
cotta front, with a clock tower, and will provide 
seating accommodation for 375. Messrs. Potts, 
Sons, & Henning, of Manchester and Bolton, are 
the architeets, and Mr, J, Cocker, of Walton, has 
Secured the contract, 

Mernopist Caurca, Cross Fiatts, LrEps,— 
In the Cross Flatts district of Leeds the Methodist 
New Connexion are building a new church in 
Tempest-road, off Dewsbury-road. The site covers 
an area of 2,960 sq. yds., and the plans—pre- 
pared by Mr, W., £ Braithwaite, architect, of 
Leeds—provide for a church, school, and care- 
taker's house, The church, which is to be in the 
Gothic style, will be flanked by an octagonal 
tower, and surmounted by a spire, and is to give 
total seating accommodation for 580 people. The 
Plan of the building is cruciform, The adicining 
school, which is to include a large assembly hall, 
will provide accommodation for 500 scholars, All 


the buildings are to be faced with stone, and the 
whole scheme is estimated to cost about 7,200%. 
CoNGReGaTIONAL CHURCH, BITTERNE PARK, 


urna PTON.—-The foundation-stone has just 
an ud of a new church at Bitterne Park, in 
obden-avenue, west side, between Cobden 
Bridge and Bullar-road, The building has a 
rontace of 80 ft, and a depth of 170 ft. The 
church is late Gothic in style and is cruciform in 


a, ‘nd will accommodate 500 persons, in- 
“ludiney the choir and a small end gallery, placed 
over the entrances, The total length, including 


the choir and organ space, is 70 ft,, the width 


: the nave, chancel and choir being 26 ft.. and 
'e aisios 4 ft, The aisles are passages only to 


the transepts and nave. There are three separate 
entrances from the Cobden-avenue, placed 
opposite each aisle for the of affording 
direct ingress and egress to church, Adjoin- 
ing the entrances are vestibules and cloak-rooms, 
and a staircase in tower leading to the gallery. 
The choir arrangements provide for the organ 
to be placed, facing the co ation, in the back 
gable, the choir being grou on the platform 
in front, and the pulpit at one end of the plat- 
form, approached by steps therefrom. On either 
side of the choir is a vestry for the pastor and 
deacons, respectively, and under one vestry a 
chamber is provided for the heating apparatus, 
Local red bricks are being used for the wallings. 
with Doulting stone dressings and traceried 
windows, The roofs will be covered with tiles ; 
internally the walls will be plastered ; the joinery 
work will be of deal, stained in the roof and 
painted elsewhere. The heating will be by a low 

ressure, hot-water system ; the lighting will be 

y gas. The heating arrangements and seats 
are not included in the present contract, the 
amount of which is 2,386/, Mr. John H. Blizard 
is the architect. and Mr. W. Jupe the builder. 

Sr, Luxe’s Parisu Cuurncu, WALLSEND.—The 
work of completing St. Luke’s Parish Church, 
Wallsend, is now in progress. The building now 
proceeding comprises chancel, transept, and 
morning chapel, and also the completion of the 
tower and spire, The new chancel will be 42 ft. 
long, of the same width as the nave, and will give 
accommodation forfifty persons, Communicating 
by a large arch on the south is the transept, 
which will be seated for sixty-four, and to the east 
of this will be the Lady Chapel, seating twenty- 
four, and having its own altar for week-day 
services, The lowest story of the tower on the 
north side of the chancel will form an organ 
chamber, The east end of the chancel will be 
occupied by a five-light window with stone 
shafts, The Lady Chapel will terminate in an 
apse, having a sanctuary arch resting on coupled 
columns, and communicating with the chancel 
by two arches also resting on coupled columns, 
The tower will be surmounted by a broached 
spire rising to a height of 133 ft. to the top of the 
cross. The architects for the new work are 
Messrs, Oliver, Leeson, & Wood, of Newcastle ; 
and the contract has been let to Mr, Braithwaite, 
of Newcastle, 

Baptist CHAPEL, ABERBEEG, WaALEs.—The 
stone-laying ceremony in connexion with the 
Ebenezer, Glandwr, Baptist Church, Aberbeeg, 
took place recently. r. W. Beddoe Rees, 
Cardiff, is the architect, The chapel itself will 
seat between 600 and 700 people, and can be 
enlarged to accommodate 850 when necessary, 
In addition, a lecture-hall is provided, with 
sitting accommodation for 300, together with a 
suite of classrooms, etc, A feature of the scheme 
is an institute, which, while connected with the 
main building, is so arranged that it can be shut 
off entirely, and has a separate entrance from a 
side street. The building will be of local stone, 
with blue Newbridge stone facing, and Corsham 
Down dressings, The internal woodwork will be 
selected pitch-pine, The contractor is Mr, David 
Lewis, Abertillery. 

West Ham Hieu Scuoor.—The new building 
erected in the Grove for the West Ham High 
School was opened recently by the Mayor (Alder- 
man J, Byford), The building, which is of red 
brick with stone dressings, occupies a position 
at the east end of St. John’s Church, and forms 
a compact block of three floors. The central 
feature is the hall on the ground floor. The hall 
is 50 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, and has seven class- 
rooms, & principal’s room, aad a cloak-room on 
three sides of it, Six balconies overlook the hall 
from the first floor, A corridor divides these 
balconies from seven classrooms, a_ teachers’ 
room, and the secretary's office on the first floor. 
The classrooms are so arranged that all obtain 
direct light from the left side of the scholars. 
On the sub-ground floor is the dining-room and 
kitchen department, which is arranged to provide 
for about fifty students staying to dinner. 
playroom, which occupies the rear of the sub- 
ground floor and adjoins the playground, has the 
whole of one front enclosed with folding glazed 
partition, so that in summer it may be thrown 
open. In addition to the principal entrance to 
the ground floor and the caretaker’s entrance 
on the sub-ground floor, there are three other 
entrances, and all five are available as exits in 
case of emergency. The buildings have been 
erected by Mr. F. J. Coxhead, contractor, of 
Leytonstone, whose tender amounted to 9,9871., 
from the designs of Messrs. J. T. Newman & 
Jacques, architects, 

Cuurcn Hatt, Attonspy.—The foundation- 
stone of Allonby Church Hall was laid a short. 
time ago, The building will provide accommoda- 
tion for nearly 200 adults, and will comprise sa 
entrance lobby, a hall, and a committee-room, 
There will also be a boiler-house, coalhouse, and 
lavatory in the rear. Mr. Higginson, of Carlisle, 


_is the architect, and the following is a list of the 


contractors who have been entrusted with the 
work :—Mr. William Marshall, Marvport, builder ; 
.Mr, Joseph Hill, Wigton, joiner ; Messrs, Thomp- 








son Brothers, Maryport, plumbere; Mr J. 


Kellett, Carlisle, slater; Mr. George Nicholson, 
Wigton, plasterer; Mr. James McKay, Mary- 
port, painter. +4 

ApEerowit Patace.—Two years last April 
nearly the whole of the buildings which formed 
Abergwili Palace, the residence of the Bishop of 
St. David's, were burnt, an outbreak of fire having 
oecurred during the night. The restored Palace is 
now all but ag & or occupation, With the 
small exception of the main walls and of five 
rooms in the south-west wing, the Palace was 
virtually burnt out im the fire. With a wing 
remaining, and the main walls standing, re- 
building within the old perimeter became a 
necessity, and the external aspect of the house 
remains much as it was. Cement in imitation of 
stone has been generally discarded. Internally 
are to be found the chief changes, for the whole 
has virtually been replanned, the chapel and the 
Bishop’s Geeny alone retaining their former 
— The space of the courtyard in the old 
uilding has been incorporated into the building 
in the form of a top-lighted certral hall, The 
kitchen offices and dining-room, which were 
formerly at opposite ends of the building, have 
now been brought into reasonable proximity, and 
@ new second staircase has been added in the west 
wing. The house lies low, and occasion has been 
taken to lay a solid concrete bed over the whole 
area, while the basement, formerly subject to 
floods, has been made waterproof. Bathrooms, 
a hot-water service, a new sanitary equipment, 
and an acetylene gas institution have also been 
introduced, The work has been carried out from 
the designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
W. D. Carée, F.S.A. The builders were Mesers. 
A, Turner & Sons, of Cardiff, and Mr. Bolwell was 
clerk of works. 

SeaMEN’s Rest, East Inpta Docx-roap, E.— 
The Queen Victoria Seamen’s Rest buildings in 
East India Dock-road have been enlarged by the 
erection of an additional story, so as to increase 
the accommodation to a total of fifty-six beds, and 
the whole of the interior has been repaired and 
renovated, at an expenditure of 1,5001., under the 
directions and superintendence of Mr. J. Gunton, 

Brampron CoNSERVATIVE CLUB.—The new Con- 
servative and Unionist Club at Brampton was 
opened recently. The club is situated in the 
Front-street, and consists of a reading-room on 
the ground-floor and billiard-room above it, 
together with a couple of small recreation rooms 
and living rooms for the caretaker. The premises 
were formerly the Black Bull, and the old building 
was pulled down and rebuilt from the designs of 
Mr. a Taylor Scott, architect, Carlisle, * 

A Garpen Crty Scueme, Braprorp.—The 
Building Committee of the Bradford Corporation 
have been approached with a proposal for the 
erection of a number of dove-tailed through 
houses, A scheme has been prepared by Messrs. 
Mawson & Hudson, architects, and a description 
with plans has been sent to the Corporation, but 
before proceeding with working drawings the 
promoters have asked for an expression of opinion 
on the scheme from the Building Committee, 
One of the proposals is to make the roads 14 yds. 
wide. In bringing their scheme before the Build- 
ing Committee, Messrs. Mawson & Hudson state 
that instead of hammer-dressed wallstones for 
the fronts and backs they propose rubble walls 
covered or faced with cement rough cast— 
hundreds of good houses and cottages all over the 
country have been erected in this manner—to do 
away with all out-buildings, have narrower 
asphalted roads (where not thoroughfares or 
mam streets) doing away with the cost of paving. 
with setts, and to have gardens both back an 
front. In doing away with backyards and 
privies and making two fronts to one house it 
will be a great inducement to the tenants to keep- 
the scullery side as clean and tidy as the living- 
room side. Two plans are given, with remarks 
on the style and arrangement of erection. No, 1 
aa deals with dove-tailed through cottages. 
hese cottages have accommodation as follows :— 
Basement, small larder, and coal place ; ground 
floor, living-room and scullery; first floor, two bed- 
rooms and bath and water-closet ; and attic, two 
bedrooms. Instead of having a width of 17 yds.— 
pce gr ae for one house and the minimum 

owed by the Corporation by-law—of streets, 
causeways, and backyards to pave and drain 
there will only be a width of 10 yds. to each 
house (in asphalt instead of paving), thereby 
minimising the collecting ground and saving a 
considerable amount in the cost of drains. CS) 
cottages will have on each front a 12-ft, 
garden (the depth might, of course, be increased if 
required), a 6-it. deep shrubbery fenced off from 
the garden with rustic trellis work instead of the 
usual stone boundary wall, a 6-ft. wide causeway 
and 6 yds, wide road, both in asphalt. The-~ 
width from row to row will be 22 yds., though, 
of course, if the road were a thoroughfare it 
could be made wider. The No, 2 plan for through 
cottages shows structures which differ from 
No, 1 in that they take up a little more frontage, 
but are less in depth, and also in getting three 
bedrooms on the first floor, obviating the neces- 
sity for attics, unless the cottages are required for 
very large families. The accommodation is ag. 
follows :—Basement, small larder and coals; 





ground floor, living-room, scullery, bath-room,. 
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and water-closet ; and first floor, three bedrooms, 
The following arrangement is s ted as 
regards position :--At the back a en 16 ft, 
deep, separated from the back ro 15 ft, wide 
with trellis work, making the distance from back 
to back of two rows 153 yds, ; front garden 12 ft, 
deep, separated from a 6-ft, shrubbery with 
trellis work, a 6-ft. wide causeway with an 18-in, 
wide asphalted road, making 22 yds, from front 
to front of cottages, 

Isotation Hosprrat, Trowsriper.—The new 
isolation hospital at Trowbridge was opened on 
the l4th inst. The buildings are of brick, and 
havelbeen erected from the plans of Mr. W. J. 
Mann, at a cost of 7,0001, excluding furnish- 
ing, etc. 

New Macuine Sxop, Devonport Dockyarp. 
—The foundations have recently been com- 
menced at Devonport Dockyard of a new machine 
shop, 200 ft. by 100 ft. The estimated total cost 
of the new structure and attendant works, exclu- 
sive of machinery, is 12,7001, and accontmoda- 
tion will be provided for about 160 men, The 
contract for the steel-framed superstructure has 
been placed with Messrs, Francis Morton & Co., 
Garston, Liverpool, The foundations, railways, 
and latrines will be carried out by the Director 
ofsWorks Department, 

Museum anp Laporartories, Liverroot Unt- 
vERsITy,—On the 18th inst, the new museum and 
laboratories of the Departmentof Zoology, situated 
in Brownlow-street, were inaugurated, ‘The build- 
ing committee appointed by the council selected 
Messrs, Willink & Thicknesse as architects, and 
the contract for the erection of the block of build- 
ings containing the departments of natural history, 
electrotechnics, and geology, was given to Messrs. 
Thornton & Sons, of Liverpool, The electro- 
technics laboratories were finished and opened last 
July ; the geology-rooms are not yet completed, 
This Zoological Institute has a frontage of 123 ft. 
on the western side of Brownlow-street, is 41 ft. 
from front to back, and 84 ft. in height from the 
street level. It is built of red-pressed brick 
relieved with white sandstone from the Storeton 

uarries, On the north it adjoins the Hartley 
Deteninat Laboratory, and on the south the new 
Electrotechnics Department, which also extends 
underneath the zoology building in the basement, 
The building consists of a central tower containing 
the entrance hall and staircase and some of the 
smaller rooms on each floor, and of two blocks, 
In the south block the three floors accommodate 
(1) the museum with its large gallery; (2) the 
lecture theatre ; and (3) the large junior laboratory 
at the top of the building. In the north block, on 
the two lower floors, there are extensions of the 
museum to receive ial collections, and the 
rest of the space is devoted to the senior class- 
room, senior and honours students’ laboratories, 
the departmental library, and laboratory and 
store-room accommodation for the Sea Fisheries 
BE the work of the Economic Ento- 
mologist, of the Marine Biological Committee, and 
other practical applications of zoology. In the 
central tower, along with the staircase, there are 
small rooms for the professor and two demon- 
strators, the laboratory assistant, with diagram, 
chemical, aquarium, photographic, macerating- 
rooms, and students’ lavatories, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 

Dock, Sranam.—The new dock and piers at 
Seaham Harbour have just been opened by the 
Prime Minister, Up to six years ago the water 
area of the docks was only about 12 acres—an 
outer harbour 3} acres, the north dock 2} acres, 
theYsouth dock 2} acres, and the tidal harbour 
2} acres. By the Seaham Harbour Dock Act of 
1898 a company was formed, and it was decided 
to construct at once an up-to-date dock and 
piers, The contract was let to Messrs, 8, Pearson 
& Son, Ltd., of Westminster, for 378,0001., and 
the work was begun in 1899. Coal shipping 
from the old docks has gone on during the con- 
struction of the new, and for many months the 
new dock has been in use, vessels coming and 
going by a temporary entrance until the new 
gateway was ready. The old north dock and the 
old protecting piers still remain, but the remainder 
of the old harbour has been absorbed in the new. 
The new dock is 1,000 ft. long by 450 ft. wide, 
aad has an area of 10 acres, It will accom- 
modate vessels up to 5,000 tons burthen, whereas 
the utmost capacity of the old docks was for 
ships of about 1,000 tons carrying capacity. 
The depth of the new dock is 27 ft, 6 in., while at 
the sill the depth is 25 ft. 6 in., against the 16 ft, 
of the old docks, The gateway is 65 ft. wide. 
The new piers run out from the north and south, 
curving seawards and enclosing a water space of 
28 acres, They are built of concrete blocks— 
the outside ones being stone-faced—and are 
tunnelled throughout, so that the lighthouse- 
keepers can reach the lights without danger in 
the stormiest weather. They have cost, roughly 
speaking, about 901. per lineal foot, That on the 
north side is 1,383 ft. long, and that on the south 
878 ft. The entrance is 280 ft. wide, and the 
distance from the entrance to the new gateway 
8 about 900 ft. The channel has beon dredged 
to the requisite depth. Up-to-date staiths ard 








spouts have been erected, They are of a great 
height, and laid out on the gravity system, 
enabling them to be very easily worked, They 
are built to accommodate gota ety! w 
Steamers up to 2,500 tons burt have n 
regularly loaded at them for several weeks past, 
The company expect to ship 2,000,000 tons 
annually, 

Eveorriciry Works, Foouasers, N,B,— 
Works have been erected at Fochabers for the 
P of providing the town with an electricity 
supply, the power being derived from the River 
Spey. Messrs, Drake & Graham, London, supplied 
the electric fittings, and the engineering work 
was in the hands of Messrs, Carrich & Ritchie, 
Edinburgh. The Western Cable Company, 
Lonaon, laid the cables; the power-house was 
constructed by Messrs, Bannochie & Sons, Aber- 
deen; the. walls by Messrs, Robert Mitchell, 
Huntly, and William Legge, Fochabers ; and the 
intake was executed by Messrs, Sellar & Co., 
Aberdeen. The architect of the works was Mr. 
Thomson, Fife-Keith, who was represented by 
Mr, James H, Marshall. Mr, Alex. Keir and Mr, 
George Russell had charge of the workmen, 

Kevuam Dockyarp Exrension.—It is only 
by comparisons that the general public can 
appreciate the magnitude of undertaki 80 
colossal as the dockyard extension at Keyham, 
and the means of comparison is supplied by the 
fact that whereas there are 39 acres in Devonport 
Park, the acreage of the extension works is 114, 
As a further comparison, it may be mentioned 
that the closed basin on the works is 354 acres in 
extent, or only 3} acres less than the park, The 
original contract entered into by Sir John Jackson, 
Ltd., for the completion of their part of the work 
was about 3,000,000/,, but the original scheme 
has been considerably altered and extended, and 
it is probable that when the whole works are 
completed the total cost, including the expendi- 
ture on factories, workshops, and general equip- 
ment, will be not much less than 6,000,0001, The 
works have been carried out under the provisions 
of the Naval Works Act of 1895, and were com- 
menced in February, 1896. They have, therefore, 
been in hand nearly ten years, and during the 
greater part of that time as many as 3,400 men 
have been employed. As the result of the 
employment of so large a number of men, there 
was created at Weston Mill a new residential 
district, inhabited almost exclusively by men 
engaged on the works and their families, Through 
the consideration and public spirit of Sir John 
Jackson, it was in some respects a “ self-con- 
tained ’’ community, with its own mission church 
and schools, In other parts of the three towns, 
the employees of the extension works also found 
habitation. Many of the men have now left the 
district to find employment in the north country 
or on public works which the firm have taken in 
hand in other parts of the world, Still there are 
about 1,700 men employed on the extension works, 
It is expected that the contract will be completed 
by the summer of 1906, and that the works will 
be formally opened in the autumn, The “ begin- 
ning of the end,” so far as the contractors’ work 
is concerned, may be said to have been marked on 
the 13th inst., when sea-water was admitted to 
the tidal basin at the southern end of the works, 
The party included Sir John Jackson, Mr, Whatel 
Eliot (Superintending Civil Engineer), Mr, @ 
Crocker, C.B, (Civil Technical Assistant to the 
Admiral-Superintendent), Mr, Chas, Colson, C.B. 
(Deputy Civil Engineer-in-chief, Na Loan 
Works, Admiralty), Mr. G. H. Scott (Sir John 
Jackson, Ltd.), Mr. R, H. Andrews (Chief Engineer, 
Devonport Dockyard), and others, The tidal 
basin into which sea-water was first admitted 
is 10 acres in extent, and will give a depth of 
water not less than 33 ft. in any part, but as the 
rock at the entrance from the Hamoaze has not 
vet been removed, the full depth of water will not 
be available for some time, Outside the granite 
wall of the basin is a cofferdam, through which, 
as well as through a mass of rock and is, ten 
sluices have been cut, and it was through these 
that the water was first admitted, the doors 
of the sluices being operated from a platform 
over the cofferdam, It may be mentioned that, 
in addition to the closed basin of 35} acres and 
the tidal basin which is now being filled, there are 
between the two basins three large graving docks 
and a lock entrance, The tidal basin has a length 
of quayage of about 2,100 ft., and the closed basin 
4,500 ft. of quayage : while the length of the three 
docks is 480 ft., 741 ft., and 745 ft, respectively, 
and the entrance lock, which can be used as a 
dock, is 730 ft. long inside caissons, Messrs, 
Easton & Co., Ltd., of Erith Ironworks, Kent, 
have manufactured and laid down al! the machi- 
nery belonging to the docks, isting principally 
of ten marine type return tube cylindrical boilers, 
with a working pressure of 120 lb, to the square 
inch, Of the engines, the most important are two 
large duplicate, horizontal, centrifugal pumping 
engines, with a pumping capacity of 15,000 tons 
per hour, and also the main reciprocating pumping 
engines, three-throw in duplicate, capable of 
umping 1,500 tons per hour. The machinery 
as been constructed and erected under the super- 
vision of Mr, A, D, Byrne, formerly of Plymouth, 
who has charge of the pumping operations,— 
Western Morning News, 
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. POREIGN. 
WITZERLAND.—The new bridge acre 
Rhine at Basle was opened on ie Ber the 
the bridge has been built from ducus ttt 
uas & Co, of Basle, and Ph. Holo the 
& Co,, of Frankfiirt,— pr, Maximilian me 
has been elected Director of the Metoorolan 
Institute at Ziirich in the place of : Ogical 
Dr. Robert Billwiller. ue late 

JERMANY.—The new muse ' : 
by an bs Wad Som ~ ag Ar apanacin 
pages wg yer A aon hospital 
is at Bernkastel at a cost of 106.0¢ 
marks, _ 

ARGENTINA.—The Governme 
the plans for the water sup 9 oe 
drainage works of the port lands, at pris f 
1,786,111} dollars. Part of the work, est 
mated to cost 1,151,000 dollars (about 100 7001 4 
will be done by contract, No tenders have hs 

$ yet 
been called for, According to the Bulletin’ of 
the French Chamber of Commerce of Buenos 
Ayres, the Argentine Government has also 
sanctioned the following works i—(1) The 
construction of a post and telegraph office at 
Buenos Ayres at the cost of 3,000,000 paper 
dollars (about 262,500/.) ; and (2) the construction 
of a landing stage and refuge for immigrants, 
The cost of these works, exclusive of drainage 
and electric lighting (for which separate tenders 
will be invited), is fixed at 1,265,225 paper 
dollars (about 110,706, ), 

Buitpine Marertars anp House Bvuiwpixe 
IN Zanzipar.—In his report on the trade and 
commerce of Zanzibar for the year 1904, Mr 
Vice-Consul Sinclair states that the imports 
under the heading of building materials include 
ready-made doors and windows and teak from 
India, deals aad match-boarding from Norway, 
and cement, paints, oils, and corrugated iron 
sheets — from the United Kingdom and 
Germany, It may be anticipated that the fine 
timber from the forests of British and German 
East Africa, and perhaps also from Madagascar, 
will before long come into more general use, 
though probably teak will always command a 
good sale on account of its immunity from the 
attacks of the white ant. The ordinary native 
house is built on a framework of upright pales, 
known as “ boriti.” a large quantity of which 
comes every yea: from British East Africa; on 
each side of these are tied, with coir rope, thinner 
sticks called “ fito,’’ the interstices beirg filled 
with mud and sometimes lime plastered ; the 
thatch is usually made of the leaves of the cocoa- 
nut palm cleverly twisted, and known as 
* makuti ’’ ; this thatch is not, however, entirely 
impervious to the heavy rains, and those natives 
who can afford it always prefer to use corrugated 
iron, in spite of the heat which it radiates, Corru- 

ated iron is also largely used for roofing by the 

uro and Indian population, though tiles 
from Mangalore are now taking its place in all the 
principal rew buildings erected by the Govern- 
ment and the richer residents. It is possible 
that a really sound roofing material, which can 
be easily fixed and is impervious to tropical 
rains and heat, might find a good market, 
provided that it could be sold at a reasonable 

rice. 
. Sovra Arrica,—Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson 
is to lay the foundation-stone of the new girls 
school at Roodebloom, Woodstock, the contract 
price of which is 15,8381, It will accommodate 
a thousand scholars, and is intended to be the 
best school of its kind in Cape Colony, Messrs. 
McGillivray, Grent, & Co., of Cape Town, are the 
architects, A new lighthouse, costing 5,000., 
has been erected at a spot called Aliwal Shoal, 
near Durban, Natal.——A new building, to be 
used as an institute for seamen, has just been 
completed in Cape Town. The foundation- 
stone of the building was laid twelve months 6g 
by the Princess Christian. 


~>—-—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS Amnocxcnerres 
—The com trading under the title o 
Paper Manalacharens, Ltd.,”" has purchased, 8 
from Jan’ 1, 1905, the Lincrusta business 
of Messrs, Fredk, Walton & Co., Ltd. : 
“Lucan” Liquip Fuser System.—At the 
Princes Dock power station of the Clyde Trust, 
Glasgow, one of the boilers is fitted with “ Lucal 
burners for the use of oil as fuel. The boiler to 
which we refer is of the marine type, measuring 
10 ft, long by 11 ft, diameter, and having tw 
furnaces, The boiler is set in brickwork forming 
external flues, Each furnace tube has three ol 
burners, which were tested O May leat by, —_ 
annery, Baggallay, & ohnson, of London. 
Oil for feeding the burners was supplied rid 
vitation from tank, steam for injecting the 
fuel being drawn direct from the boiler under test. 
the air required for combustion _ 
i urnaces chimney draught, 
ne ee oad through the 
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efficiency of 77 per cert, An interesting point 
« that the fuel em loyed is blast furnace oil, 
‘with the low ealorifie value of 17,600 thermal 
units per pound, which burned steadily, and 
zave a clear blue flame. | It is to be regretted 
that the inspecting engineers were unable to 
observe the effect of the burners in diminishing 
the amount of smoke emitted from the chimney, 
as three other boilers buraing coal were discharg- 
ing from the same shaft during the conduct of 
ests, 
aa 908 MemoriaL, GATESHEAD.—The South 
African war memorial, which has been erected 
in Saltwell Park, Gateshead, was unveiled by 
Lieut,-General Sir John French on the 11th inst. 
It consists of @ decorated column of granite, sur- 
rounded by @ life-size bronze-winged figure 
representil “Peace crowning the Heroes, 
The height is 24 ft, from the ground, Mr, F. W. 
Dovle Jones, sculptor, of West Hartlepool and 
Chelsea, executed the ag his desigr being 
epted in open competition, 
me Ceaweanione LONDINENSE,”’—We noticed 
last year the sheet calendar issued by Mr, Elkin 
Matthews for 1905, with an etching of a London 
scene by Mr. W. Monk filling the upper half of 
the sheet. The “Calendarium” for 1906 is 
even better, The etching by Mr, Monk shows 
a fine view from opposite the bottom of Ludgate 
Hill, with the dome of St, Paul's rising in the 
middle of the composition, above a mass of street 
buildings, The calendar is arranged in a more 
decorative form than last year, and the sheet is 
one which an artist can hang up with satisfaction, 
BiaMIncHAM Master BurLpers’ Association, 
The annual meeting of the Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Grand Hotel 
Birmingham, on the 13th inst,, Colonel Barnsl 
in the chair, The committee, in presenting their 
annual report, regretted to still have to record 
the fact that in common with most trades in the 
city the building trade during the last year had 
been in a very depressed state, ith this 
depression there had been a corresponding 
increase in the keenness of competition, There 
were, however, signs of increased activity amongst 
manufacturers, and it might be hoped this would 
bring about a more prosperous state of affairs in 
the building trades, In the last annual report 
reference was made to the recommendation of the 
committee as to the increase in the number of 
prizes to be offered for competition by students 
in the classes connected with the building trade 
at the Municipal Technical School. After con- 
sultation with the headmaster at the school, it 
had been arranged that the 5J. 5s, offered by the 
Association should be divided amongst the 
following classes :—Sanitary science, li, ls, ; 
quantity surveyors, ll, Is.; masons, ll, Is. ; 
carpenters (practical), 11, 1s.; carpenters 
(drawing), 12, ls, A deputation from the Asso- 
ciation waited on the Corporation Water Com- 
mittee to urge the importance of supplying 
quantities when inviting tenders for work of any 
magnitude, An amendment of the standing 
orders in Parliament, obtaining a locus standi for 
Associations, had been secured mainly through 
the instrumentality of the Metropolitan Dairy- 
men’s Society, The committee had contributed 
towards the costs incurred in placing the matter 
before the Court of Referees. The committee 
had decided, after careful consideration, to refrain 
from disturbing the trade by giving notices to the 
yon gy of any alterations in working rules, 
although, in their opinion, existing circumstances 
would have justified notices bei iven for a 
reduction in w: The claims the National 
Reserve Fund of 10,0001. had already been 
brought to notice, Up to the present promises 
and contributions had been received from mem- 
bers amounting to 416%, 6s. 6d. The total 
amount allocated for collection in the Midland 
area was 1,600. The committee strongly 
appealed to those members who had not yet 
promised a contribution to give the matter their 
prompt consideration, as it was felt very desirable 
that all members should interest themselves in 
the project, which was undoubtedly of great 
importance to the trade, It was hoped that the 
Birmingham Association would show such a lead 
48 would ensure the collection of the sum allocated 
‘o the Midland Centre, A set of rules had been 
agreed to by the members of the National Federa- 
ton and the various societies of operative masons, 
carpenters, and bricklayers for the establishment 
and government of conciliation boards i: the 
building trades, with a view to obtaining an 
‘micable settlement of disputes without resortin 
© strikes or lock-outs, The committee had 
arranged with the above-mentioned braaches 
ot the trade for these rules to apply in this 


district. The balance-sheet showed total 
ordinary r¢ ceipts for the year, 2162, 0s. 9d., which, 
with the balanee from last year, made a total of 
4031, 5s, 5d., and the various disbursements to 


2081, ls, 2d., leaving @ sum of 195, 4s, 3d, to the 
credit of the Association, —The report having been 
wlopted, officers for the year were chosen, Mr. 
hitehouse being elected President, Mr. Thomas 
vohnson vice-president, and Mr. Bigwood 
‘eretary. The retiring President was accorded 
* Vote of thanks,—The annual banquet followed 
at the Grand Hotel, and was attended by 200 
gentlemen repreaentative of the various branches 


of the trade. Mr. J. B. Whitehouse (President) 
occupied the chair, and Mr, T, Johnson was in the 
vice-chair, The toast “Success to the Bir- 
mingham Builders’ Association and the Trade of 
the City was proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Barnsley, who pointed out that combination had 
engendered mutual r t between capital and 
labour. It was aupetis of wider and more 
sympathetic development. Progress would con- 
tinue to be gradual, but signs were not wanting 
that common sense and sweet reasonableness were 
taking the place of the old brutal methods of the 
lock-out or the strike. During the year consider- 
able advance had been made in the establishment 
of national conciliation boards for the settlement 
of disputes, Combinations of employers were 
the natural sequence of trades unions,—The toast 
was honoured, and the President ed. He 
regretted that in the building trade many had 
resorted to the disastrous system of price cutting. 
~—Mr. W. Sapcote gave the toast of the “ Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,”’ and Mr, Cooper and Mr, A, 
Rowse replied.—Mr. Thomas Jo submitted 
the toast of “ Kindred Associations.” Their 
primary objects were to prevent disputes. It 
was a tallacy to sup that their mission was 
to reduce wages hey were prepared to 
fairly for a fair day’s work, He hoped pean 
encouragement would be given to apprentices to 
receive technical education. If they did this 
both builder and artisan would benefit, The 
advantage was mutual.—The toast was replied 
to by Mr. John Price, Mr. H. Willcock, Mr. 
C, H. Barnsley.—The other toast honoured was 
the “ Visitors,” submitted by Mr. A, 8, Smith, and 
acknowledged by Mr. F. W. Amphlet, 

BuiLpine By-Laws, Dursam.—In his quarterl 
report to the County Council, Dr. T, Eustace Hil 
Medical Officer to the county of Durham, refers 
to the question of rural building by-laws, In 
districts, he says, which are purely rural or agri- 
cultural in character, building by-laws different 
from those necessary for urban districts may with 
advantage be adopted, but in many of the so- 
called rural districts in this county, such as 
Chester-le-Street, Auckland, Durham, and Easing- 
ton, the conditions under which the bulk of the 
population live are essentially urban, and by-laws 
suitable for purely rural districts would be most 
undesirable in these areas. In some of our 
populous rural districts action has already been 
taken for the remodelling of the by-laws, and, if 
effected, will, the doctor very much fears, result 
in less sanitary houses being erected in the future. 
In the Durham rural district the by-laws require 
that the sites of all new buildings shall be covered 
with impervious material, so as to ensure the 
exclusion of ground air and dampness, but Dr, 
Hill understands that, in the by-laws which have 
recently been remodelled, this most necessary an 
important requirement has been modified. The 
Medical Officer of Health of the Chester-le-Street 
rural district, in his annual report, expresses 
strong disapproval of some suggestions which are 
being made for the modification of the by-laws for 
that district, which will have the effect of diminish- 
ing the height of certain rooms in a house, and of 
reducing the area of the yards of dwellings, 
While it may be possible to modify by-laws in 
certain particulars, especially as regards building 
materials, so that the cost of erecting workmen’s 
dwellings may be reduced, it is most undesirable 
that any modifiestion should be permitted which 
will in any way diminish the healthiness of new 
dwellings. Any modification of the by-laws 
which does away with the necessity for the 
cementing of the sites of dwelling-houses, or 
which diminishes the height and ventilation of 
living-rooms, or the area of the house yards, is a 
retrograde and undesirable step from the health 

int of view, especially in a populous county like 

urham, where the great majority of the people 
live under urban conditions. The doctor thinks 
the attention of the Local Government Board 
should be called to the serious results which would 
follow in this country from any relaxation of the 
sanitary requirements of building by-laws, and he 
recommends that the Board should be asked to 
irform the County Council of any pro 
modifieation in the sanitary provisions of the 
building by-laws in force in this county before 
they receive the approval of the ard,— 
Stockton Herald, 

IncorPoRATED CxuuRCH-BUILDING Socrety,— 
This Society held its usual monthly a on 
Thursday, the 16th inst, at 7, Dean’s-yard, : 
minster; the Rev. Canon C, F. Norman in the 
chair, Grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects, viz. :—Building new churches 
at Plymouth, 8. Simon, 175i, for the first portion ; 
South Tottenham. 8. Philip, Middlesex, 1500, for 
the first portion ; Churchdown, 8. Andrew, near 
Cheltenham, 100l, for the first portion, in lieu of a 
former grant of 50l,; and Plaistow, 8. Peter, 
Essex, 2251. in lieu of a former grant of 200%, ; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 
accommodation in the churches at Barry, 8. Paul, 
Glam., 1001; Cardiston, 8S. Michael, near 
Shrewsbury, 25/.; Little Ilford, 8S. Barnabas, 
Essex, 1501,, making in all 250/.; Llandefalle, 
S. Maethllu, near Talgarth, Brecons,, 35/, ; Nent- 
head, 8, John, Cumberland, 10l.; Newchurch, 
8. Peter and 8, Paul, Kent, 25/.; Rye Harbour, 
The Holy Spirit, Sussex, 30/,; 5. Mary Bourne, 








8. Peter, near Andover, Hants, 351. ; Seaton Hirst, 
8. John, near Morpeth, 1001., and Haverfordwest, 
8S. Mary, Pembs., 1201. in lieu of ‘a former grant 
of 751. A grant was also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building the first 
portion of a mission church in the parish of Christ 
Church, Tunstall, Stafis., 25/. The following 
grants were also id for works completed :— 
Richmond, 8, John, Surrey, 55/. ; Llantwit Major, 
8. Illtyd, near Cardiff, 501.; Wreningham, Ajj 
Saints’, near Norwich, 200, ; Caerphilly, 8. Martin, 
South Wales, 751. ; Braadon, 8. John, Co. Durham, 
501, ; Jarvis Brook, 8. Michael and All Angels, 80/,. 
Callowland, Christ Church, near Watford, 200i, ; 
Ferndale, 5, Dunstan, Glam., 100/.; Lynton, 
S. Mary, Devon, 451. ; 8. Ives, 8. Nicholas, Corn. 
wall, 501.; Leyton, 8. Edward, Essex, 50l, ; 
Chariton in Dover, 8. Bartholomew, 30l,: and 
Chelsfield, Kent, 251. In addition to this the 
sum of 5051. was paid towards the repairs of 
thirty-two churches from trust funds held by 
the society. 5 

Huppers¥igetp Buitpers’ ExcHANGE.—The 
annual meeting of the Huddersfield Builders’ 
Exchange was held on the 18th inst, at their 
rooms, Northumberland-street, Huddersfield. Mr, 
J. W. Mallinson, who was elected President for 
the ensuing year, presided over a large attendance. 
Mr, W. B. Evans (treasurer) and Mr. C. Wheawill 
(auditor) were re-elected. Mr. J. E. Sykes, the 
secretary, presented his annual rt, which 
showed a slight decrease in the membership. 

New Roaps anp THE Buitpine Act.—The 
Works and Highways Committee of Lewisham 
Borough Council on Monday reported having 
received a letter from the London County Council 
referring to a communication from the Borough 
Council as to the necessity for providing outlets 
into Bromley-road, for the roads on the St, 
German’s Estate, Catford, and for linking up 
these roads with those on the Forster Estate, 
The London County Council pointed out that, 
while they considered the application unobjection. 
able, they in 1901 ref their consent to the 
formation of certain of the roads on the two 
estates in question, on the ground that no arrange- 
ment had been made to provide communication 
between them and the existing main highways, 
and that their decisions were subsequently 
reversed by the Tribunal of Appeal. In these 
circumstances they had no authority under the 
London Building Act to deal with the matter. 
The London County Council also pointed out that 
by the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 
introduced into Parliament last session, they 
sought to obtain authority to deal with questions 
of this kind, but the Bill was not strongi sup- 
ported by the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and 
did not ome law. The Works and Highways 
Committee of Lewisham Borough Council, refer- 
ring to the foregoing, state that the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill of last session 
dealt with a number of questions, some of which 
were deemed objectivnable, Lewisham, how- 
ever, raised no objection to the proposals of the 
Londop County Council in relation to the point 
under consideration, 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of the undermentioned persons as 
sanitary inspectors in metropolitan boroughs as 
follows :—Fulham, Mrs. M. E. Davies (in the 
place of Miss J. J. Brown, resigned), as from 
October 30, 1905; Lewisham, Miss Irene Whit- 
worth, 

Gas lLitcuHTmnc at BuckincHam Patace.—A 
great improvemert has been effected this week 
in the lighting of the courtvard and roadway 
in front of Buckingham Palace by the substitution 
of a high-pressure gas installation for the ordinary 
incaadescent burners formerly in use, The 
new burners are Sugg’s high-pressure burners 
fitted with specially prepared mantles, and the 
pressure of the gas supplied to the burners is 
raised to about 16 inches by means of a small 
gas engine and compressor. 

SaLeE OF ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
Booxs.—A sale of books, manuscripts, and 
autographs, the property of the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, removed from Marston, Frome, 
took place at Christie's Rooms, King-street, 
St. James’s, on November 21, 22, and 23, 
nes the lots sold, and prices realised, were 
he following :—“ Vitruvius Britannicus, or the 
British Architect,” by Colin Campbell, with 300 
1 engravings of mansions and public buildings 
in Great Britain, 3 vols., 1715-31, and “ Archie 
tecture of Painting, Statuary, ete.,” by James 
Leoni, 3 vols., 1726, 11. 12s.; ‘ Westmonas- 
terium, or the a. and Antiquities of St, 
Peter, Westminster,” by John Dart, 1742, and 
“History and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury,” 1726, li, 14s.; “ Book 
of Architecture,” by James Gibbs, 1728, contain. 
ing a of building and ornaments, 150 fine 
— . 128.; a second edition of the same, 
739, together with G. Turnbull’s “ Treatise 
on Ancient Painting,” 1740, and A. Pozzo’s 
a Perspective Proper for Painters and Archi- 
wed rugs 2s. ee J. Carver's “New 

i of Ceilings, Chimney-pieces, Pic 
on Stands for China, Grates, ete,,”” pes 
parts, 56 plates with 150 designs, 1761, 51. lds; 
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London,” fine folding view of London showing 
hakespeare’s G Theatre, ete., by James 
‘owell, bound in old calf, published in 1657, 

108, ; “ i of Inigo je and Others,” 

y Isaac Ware, 53 plates engraved by Four- 
drinier, no date, 3/, 3s. ; ‘‘ Views of White and 
Horse Guards,” etc., by Inigo Jones, 11. 15s. ; 

“* Some oe of Inigo Jones and William 

Kent,” wi plates engraved by Varly, 1744, 

31. ; “* Inigo Jones’s Donen. consisting of Eleva- 

tions aad Plans for Publick and Private Build- 

ings,” by W. Kent, 1727, and Batty Langley’s 

** Plans of Windsor Castle and Radcliffe Library, 
1743, 3%. 10a; “ ish Architecture, or the 

Publick Buildings of London aad Westminster,” 

with plans of streets and squares, 123 folio plates, 

no date, 1 12s.; “The Architecture of A. 

Palladio, in four books, revised, designed, and 

published by Giacomo Leoni,” 5 vols, 1715, 

and Isaac Ware's “The Four Books of Andrea 

Palladio,” 1738, 2, 5s, 

Prorposep New  InrFinMary, PiymovTH 
Worxknovse.—On the 2Ist inst, the Special 

oses Committee of the Plymouth Board 

of Guardians brought forward a sot for a new 
workhouse infirmary which had been drawn 
up by Messrs. Thornely & Rooke, architects, 
revised scheme provides for 300 patients 

and twenty-one nurses, and is based on the 
estimate of the architects for 1001. per bed. The 
wards are to be grouped centrally round the 
administrative block, which comprises the usual 
offices for such an institution. The site is upon 
the garden attaching to the present workhouse 
remises. The adoption of the report having 
nm moved and seconded, Mr, T. G. Mill said he 
thought they should have fireproof floors, It 
would be a death-trap in case a fire broke out. 

Mr. Govier asked what was the difference between 

the original plans and the plans at present before 

the board, and the comparative estimates, 

The Clerk said the former plans made provision 

for tuberculosis patients, a new laundry, and 

308 patients, and the estimated cost was 56,0001. 
These things were omitted from the present 

plans, which provided for 300 patients, and the 

cost was 30,000). Mr. Govier moved as an 
amendment that the committee's recommenda- 
tion be referred back for a fortnight, so that 
the guardians might thoroughly investigate the 
plans. He was in favour of fireproof flooring, 
and he also thought the walls should be strong 
enough to bear another story. Mr. Hawke 
seconded, There were no day rooms or laundry 
included in the present plans He would also like 
to see a three-storied building instead of a two- 
storied building. The Rev. W. H. Child said 
he regretted that no provision was made to deal 
with consumptive patients, and also the omission 
of an operating theatre. But these things might 
be added later on, and meanwhile they should 
press forward the present plans. The Clerk 
said there was a room which could be used for 
an operating theatre, although it was not what 
would be expected where a large number of 
students usually attended. Mr. A, N. Coles 
said as a member of the committee he had given 
long and careful consideration to the plans, 
and in his opinion they were satisfactory. All 
the points raised that day were pointed out in 
committee and fully considered. As regarded 
the thickness of the walls, it was estimated 
that at the end of twenty years they could build 
an extra story if desired. Every provision would 
be made against fire, although it was not decided 
to have fireproof flooring. Mr. Tamlyn said 
he should vote for the plans being sent to the 

Local Government Board. He believed the 

Local Government Board would send back the 

plans and insist on the inclusion of fireproof 

floors, a general room for convalescents, and pro- 
vision for consumptives, He did not believe 
they would be allowed to go forward with any 
scheme that did not include these things. The 
amendment having been rejected, the original 
motion was agreed to. The plans of the new 
infirmary will therefore be sent to the Local 

Government Board for approval. 

BEeprorD CoLLEGE ror Women, Lonpon.—A 
building and endowment fund (150,000I,) has been 
opened for the provision of a site and new premises 
consequent upon the approaching expiration of 
the two leases under which the premises in York- 
lace, Baker-street, are held, the freeholder 
having declined to extend the leases, The 
College was first opened in Bedford-square fifty- 
Six years ago ; it was then removed to a house on 
the east side of York-place, where two adjoining 
houses were afterwards acquired and altered for 
purposes of the College. Towards the sum of 
50,0001,, which is urgently required for the speedy 
acquisition of a suitable site, 20,0001, is thus far 
obtained, and Lady Tate will give, it is stated, 
10,0001. for a library in memory of her late 
husband, 

Oxrorp Mrutrary Coititece.—The College 
buildings at Temple Cowley, near Oxford, which 
have just been offered for sale, extend over 34 
acres, and comprise the XVIIth century manor 
house, a chapel built in 1870 for the former 
Diocesan School after designs by Mr. E, G. 
Bruton, of Oxford, and an extensive range of 
workshops, which were lately vacated by a firm 
ot mechanical engineers, Alfred Breese, Ltd. 





The buildings were taken over thirty years 
ago, and were then altered and enlarged for the 

urposes of a preparation 
ccaslidetet for Ps ae Hoon in the Army. 

CuertTseY Barper.—We read that an examina- 
tion is about to be made into the condition of the 
fabric of Chertsey Bridge. There are indications 
of settlement at the western end, by the Surrey 
side, of the structure, where, it is stated, a long 
crack or fissure is manifest between the stone 
facing and the brickwork, The building of the 
bridge, which has seven ental arches, was 
begun in 1783 by Brown, of Richmond ; the work 
was carried on and completed in 1786 by James 
Payne, who at that time resided at Says, near 
Chertsey, and was building the —— at 
Walton and Kew. Payne used Purbeck for the 
stone work of Che Bridge ; the cost, about 
13,0001, was borne by the county funds of 
Middlesex and Surrey. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Strate oF THE Buitpinc Trapes,—Employ- 
ment in the building trades continued dull during 
October, and on the whole was much the same 
asa month ago. Bricklayers, slaters, and tilers 
in England and Ireland, and masons in Scotland, 
report a slight improvement ; but with carpenters 
and joiners, plumbers, and masons in England 
employment was worse. Compared with a year 
ago employment was slightly worse. ith 
carpenters and joiners, however, it was about the 
same, and with bricklayers, and in Scotland 
with slaters, there was some improvement. 
From some towns in Lancashire also improve- 
ment was reported. The percentage of Trade 
Union carpenters and joiners unemployed at the 
end of October was 8-2, as compiated alth 71 per 
cent, a month ago, and 8-3 per cent. in October, 
1904. The percentage of Trade Union plumbers 
unemployed at the end of October was 12°0, as 
compared with 8°9 a month ago, and 9°3 a year 
ago.—Labour Gazette. 

YorksHtrE Buirpinc Trapes FEpERAtIon 
AND Duisputes.—The monthly meeting of the 
Yorkshire Federation and Building Trade 
Employers was held at the Grosvenor Hotel, Hull, 
on the 16th inst,, Mr, P, Rhodes (Leeds) presiding 
over representatives from Barnsley, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Sheffield, York, Scarborough, 
Bridlington, Halifax, Hull, Malton, Wakefield, 
Dewsbury, and Harrogate. A discussion took place 
on the arrangements which have been approved by 
six operatives’ societies, representing a member- 
ship of 134,000, and the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers, These provide for 
the reference of all matters in dispute to local and 
national boards of conciliation. One of the 
principal clauses stipulates that no strike or lock- 
out shall take place until the question in dispute 
has been before the National Conciliation Board, 
The Conciliation Boards are arranged in three 
grades—local,.central or county federations, and 
national—any dispute being first considered by 
the local boards, and failing a settlement, it is to 
be referred to the county board, and in case of a 
failure to settle it is again referred to the national 
board, and should this fail to bring about a settle- 
ment, powers are given to refer the matter to 
arbitration, The indebtedness of the Federation 
to Messrs, Marsden, Townsley, & Stanley, who 
were the primary i tors of the scheme, 
was expressed by sev members, The scheme 
has already been adopted by the central bodies of 
the masters and men in three-quarters of the 
kingdom, and augurs well for a lasting and bene- 
ficial effect, not only in the building trades imme- 
diately affected, but in the eral inland 
commerce of the kingdom. At the close of the 
business the members of the Hull Association 
entertained the counci! to tea, which was provided 
by Mr. Foster, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded the Hull Association, the President 
(Councillor G, L, Scott, J.P.) responding.— 
Eastern Morning News, 
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ACTION BY ARCHITECT FOR FEES, 

Tue case of Chambers v. Edwards and Wallace 
came before the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury, in the King’s Bench Division, on the 2lst 
inst.—an action by the plaintiff, Mr. William 
Isaac Chambers, A.R.1,B.A., to recover from the 
defendants, Mr. William Maitland Edwards and 
Mr. William Alfred Wallace, 1,2001, odd for work 
and labour done, 

Mr. Moresby ap for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Walter A, Shaw for the defendants, 

Mr. Moresby, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiff, an architect, sued the defendants to 
recover 1,2001, odd fees for professional work, 
and for moneys expended by him as architect for 
the defendants at their request. The main 
defence relied upon was that a sort of verbal 
agreement was made between the ies that the 
eon ot was not to be paid anything unless two 

uilding schemes, in respect of which the claim 
arose, were carried out and the buildings actually 
erected, 








$< 
tots lordship asked it there was any dispute 
BR Fee said there was no que 
shan Sheee ome sree 
claim 


stion of amount 


4 the facts were 
Cistinct schemes 
arose in respect of . 
Both the schemes related to building ane 
Eastbourne. The first came about in the follow. 
ing way, In June, 1900, the defendants =. 
were undoubtedly associated together in the 
acheme, called ges the plaintiff at his office j 
London, and told him they had got possession of 
a site at Eastbourne, that they had arrranged that 
the building scheme should be financed through a 
London firm of solicitors, and they asked the 
pee to get out a sketch showing a proposed 
lock of flats to be erected on the site, Plaintiff 
the aketch and submitted it to the 
defendants, and they were very tmuch pleased 
with it. Edwards, in July, 1900, ordered tho 
plaintiff to prepare a complete set of plans 
elevations, and sections, Plaintiff was told that 
there was no limitation as to height, and that 
seven stories would be about the right thing 
Plaintiff then plans for a block of 
flats seven stories high, and delivered them to 
the defendants in July, 1900. Edwards took the 
lans to the architects of the Duke of Devonshire, 
t they were rej because the proposed 
building was too high. That was not, of course, 
the plaintiff's fault. The Duke's architects said 
that the plans would have to be amended, Later 
on in July Edwards told the plaintiff what had 
taken place, and that he wanted plaintiff to 
abandon the old plans and to make a new set, 
Edwards producing a rough sketch of what he 


desired. ese laintiff prepared, and at 
the uest of tiwerd, had shen ‘gcieted at a 
cost of 61, which plaintiff paid. All that was 
with regard to the first scheme, Edwards sub. 
mitted these amended plans to the Duke's archi- 
tects, On July 4, 1901, plaintiff wrote to Edwards 
asking him for 20/, on account of his fees, saying 
that if that amount was paid the payment would 
merge in the commission, The next thing that 
happened was that in July defendants instructed 
@ quantity surveyor to get out the quantities on 
the plans which had been made. This was done, 
and it was estimated that the building would cost 
between 28,0001, and 30,0001, On October 15, 
1901, the plaintiff wrote to Edwards asking if it 
was intended to proceed with the building, He 
received no reply to that letter. Early in 1902 
aintiff became seriously ill, and was in bed until 
une, But on February 24, 1902, he got his 
solicitors to write to Mr. Wallace asking for 25/. 
formally on account, but Wallace did not reply 
to that letter, In June, 1902, it appeared that 
the defendants had succeeded in getting an option 
over another site at Eastbourne from a gentleman 
who was interested in the property. Defendants 
called upon plaintiff at his office, and told him ot 
the scheme, They said it was impossible for 
them to pay him anything in respect of the first 
scheme , and asked him to let that matter 
stand for a time, promising him if he would thet 
he should be the architect for the second scheme, 
which would certainly be a success, On June |, 
1902, Edwards gave the plaintiff a cheque for 20 
on account of his fees in respect of the first scheme. 
Plaintiff said he gave a receipt (but defendants did 
not produce it) to the effect that the 251, was 
received on account of professional fees. one’ 
dants then instructed plaintiff to prepare a secon 
lot of plans, no special instructions being given 
him as to the cost of the building or the height. 
In July, 1902, plaintiff prepared a complete set 
of plans, elevations, sections, and specification. 
Wallace paid 101, for printing these. When these 
plans got before the Duke's architects difficulties 
arose, these architects considering that only tw° 
houses should be erected on the site, = _. 
posin, t+ many more, andi 
soreeee wae dae we propane buildings would 
offend inst the rights to light of houses oe 
other side of the road, In August, 1902, ‘ome 
instructed plaintiff to get out amending — y 
reducing the height of the flats and also t . 
length, This not satisfying the Dukes archite? - 
Wallace in September, 1902, instructed = 
to alter the plans by taking off one story altoget et 
On September 29 the plans were passed — > 
was the last the plamtiff heard o! te jo “+ 
scheme, All that the plaintiff had got aah 
work from the defendants was 70/., wc » thet it 
the defendants counter-claimed, for alone axel 
was a loan to the plaintiff. The pete eo 
the plaintiff's claim with regard to (ho bres 
was 774/, 12s,, made up of out-of -pocke! © y pet 
and the usual architects commie the build: 
cent. on 30,000/,, the entimeted cost st claim was 
ing. On the second scheme t Aw expenses and 
nln mandle Up of Oto cotimatedhoost of the 
2} per cent, on 20,0000, 
second building. : 5 nin epport 
The plaintiff having given evidenct peck ag 
‘s opening stat , 
of the learned Paty gaid that & 
cross-examination by mm. es flats at Ken- 
pase rel ob Fo wards said that 
ie Sought Bestbourne would be a good place * 
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ut up flats, and he (plaintiff) agreed with him, 
Edwards did not tell him when discussing the 
matter that he had not got a site at Eastbourne, 
and he never said that the scheme was a pure 
speculation on their part. There was not a word 
of truth in the suggestion. Edwards made 
suggestions for the plans of the schemes, The 
first scheme was for flats in Cliff-road, adjoin- 
ing Chatsworth-gardens, Eastbourne, When he 
asked, in July, 1901, for 20/. on account of pro- 
fessional work done he did so because he under- 
stood the defendants were short of money. 

His lordship said it was very simple why 
plaintiff only asked for 201. It was on account 
of his commission, which he was entitled to as 
the work p . 

Mr, Shaw : Is it not a fact that the defendants 
and you together agreed to abandon this scheme 
in favour of another site ?—No, I never agreed 
to any such thing. 

Cross-examination continued, 

He never understood that he was to prepare 
plans for the second scheme on the understanding 
that he would get paid if the scheme was financed. 
He should not have undertaken the work of 
drawing plans on those terms, 

Re-examined, 

He had never once done any speculative work, 

Mr, Thos. Howden, F.8.1., a quantity surveyor, 
examined, said that in July, 1901, he mado, at the 
plaintiff's request, an approximate estimate of the 
cost of the building on the first scheme, It came 
out at about 28,0002. According to instructions 
received from the plaintiff he got a builder’s 
estimate, He afterwards took out quantities 
from plaintiffs plans. He did that work for 
Edwards, and Edwards paid him for it, 

At the close of the plaintiff's case, Mr. Shaw 
opened the defendants’ case. He said his clients 
would tell the jury that from the very inception 
of the building scheme they told plaintiff that 
they were not in any way to be responsible for his 
fees, Defendants told plaintiff that if he would 
like to go into the business it would be at his own 
risk, and that he would only be able to get his fees 
out of the money supplied for financing the 
scheme, 

Mr, W. M. Edwards, one of the defendasts, was 
called, and, examined, said he went to Eastbourne 
with the plaintiff one Saturday, and saw the 
first site. He never ited that he owned that 
site, He told plaintiff that he would go and see 
if the site were available, It was understood 
that plaintiff would act as architect, and that it 
was to be a joint speculation. Witness thought 
that he could get the scheme financed, and plain- 
tiff agreed to act as architect on those terms, 
Nothing was said by the plaintiff about his being 
paid commission, It was agreed by the plaintiff 
that the plans for the first site should be dropped, 
and nothing was said by the plaintiff about 
remuneration. When he gave the plaintiff 265i. 
he got no receipt. Nothing was said about the 
terms plaintiff was preparing the second lot of 
planson. Plaintiff understood that it was a joint 
*peculation, and that he was to be paid if it was 
financed. He gave the plaintiff 251. because he 
said he was very hard up. The scheme was not 
financed, and therefore, : said, the plaintiff was 
hot entitled to any payment, 

Cross-examined, 

The agreement that the plaintiff was to have a 
joint speculation in the scheme, and to be paid if 
the scheme was financed, was made in the plain- 
= office, It was concurred in by the defendant 

allace. Both schemes were abandoned because 
ay were not practicable, and not because they 
_ no funds, It was found that they would not 
€ profitable schemes, 

Mr. Wm. Alfred Wallace also gave evidence 
eenerally corroborating that of the last witness, 

In the result the jury, after deliberating for 
°ne hour and forty minutes, were unable to 


agree on a verdict i is- 
charged, , and were accordingly dis 





e \CTION BY BUILDERS, 

7 case Of Bywaters & Sons v, Carnick & Co, 
rs Another came before Mr, Justice Bigham, 
fitting without a jury in the King’s Bench Divi- 
ion on the 15th inst, 
it H dson appeared for the plaintiffs and 

A orton Smith for the defendants, 

. '. Hudson said this was a claim by the 
| eee ‘or 3601, which the defendants had 
ratr ted irom the balance due to them for 
i ain building work. It was mentioned ip 
repay ‘he letters that this amount was a bonus, 

swat effect of it was that it was really a penalty, 
the a ‘r made by the defendants was that 
thar? “ntitis did not complete to time, and to 

the plaintiffs replied that the defendants 
* them possession of the site to enable 
—” the work, and there were numerous 
pert aod alterations, The contract was 
“4 sha val aad partly in writing, 
in a “raship asked if there was any provision 

Me = ract for penalties, 
the sa wcson replied in the negative, He said 
rs “ “intis tendered for the work, the pulling 
Vlagch = «Te-erection of certain premises in 


work was thirty-six weeks. The tender was 
‘accepted on February 4, 1903, and the time was 
to run from that date. Plaintiffs also offered 
to do the work in twenty-six weeks if they had 
an edditional 1,0001. An interview took 
between plaintiffs and Mr. Robinson, def ts’ 
architect, and then it was arranged that the 
ground floor and basement should . completed 
in nine weeks, That was part of the contract, 
and the plaintifis were to have the 360l. claimed 
if it were completed within\that period. The 
work, it was agreed, waa completed on May 16. 
The whole dispute arose as to the date of the 
commencement of the work, Plaintiffs said they 
started on February 11, but that then they were 
stopped owing to a party wall dispute, and his 
clients said the award in the dispute was not 
obtained with proper diligence. e result was 
that it was not until March 16 that they really 
started the work. His contention was that the 
3601, was added to the contract price, and there- 
fore the defendants were liable to pay it. Havi 
been prevented from completing by the specified 
date by extras and not getting possession of the 
site, he contended that his clients were entitled 
to the amount claimed. 
Mr. Morton Smith said his contention was that 
included in the plaintiffs’ contract was the time 
expended in pulling down the building and party 
wall and the erection of certain screens, 
Mr. Hudson said his case was that the plaintiffs 
were stopped in their work from a date in 
February to early in March, and that this time 
must be deducted from the contract time. 
Mr, Morton Smith admitted that the party 
wall could not be touched until March 3, but his 
contention was that there was plenty of work 
which the plaintiffs could have got on with 
whilst waiting for the party wall award, 
After hearing evidence, his lordship, in giving 
judgment, said he thought he must fird for the 
plaintiffs, The plaintiffs promised that they 
would deliver up ion of the basement and 
ground floor of the premises in question within 
pine weeks from the date of the commencement 
of the work, which meant}from the date of the 
commencement of the contract work, and 
defendants that in consideration of 
that promise and the performance of it t 
would pay the plaintiffs a bonus of 3601. The 
work, it had been agreed, was not completed 
within nine weeks. The only question he had 
to determine was to whom was this circumstance 
to be attributed. To his mind the defendants, 
by their action in not getting the party wall 
award, had prevented the plaintiffs from i 
this money. He also thought that additio 
work had been ordered by the defendants duri 
the progress of the work in the basement an 
on the ground floor, and this work delayed the 
plaintifis in the execution of this work, and 
delayed them in executing the work required of 
them within the nine weeks. It was the 
defendants’ acts and the defendants’ fault that 
the work was not completed within the contract 
time, He accordingly gave judgment forthe 
plaintiffs for 3601. and costs, 





CONTRACTOR’S ACTION AGAINST 
DISTRICT COUNCIL, 

THe case of Hudson v. the Malling Rural 
District Council came before the Court of -— 
consisting of the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Romer, on the 13th inst., on the appeal of 
the defendants from an order of the Master, 
which was confirmed by Mr. Justice A, T. Law- 
rance in Chambers, 
Mr. Hohler appeared for the appellants, and 
Mr. Daldy for the respondent. 
Mr. Hohler, in opening the case, said the short 
point for decision was whether or not the plaintiff 
could take a sum of money which the defendants 
had paid into Court, and still proceed with the 
action, The action was brought in these circum- 
stances, The defendants were constructing certain 
sewage works at Malling. in Kent, and the 
original contractor having failed to carry out the 
work, the present plaintiff took over the contract 
and completed it. There was in the contract the 
usual clause that the engineer should be the 
arbitrator, grant certificates, and that the whole 
matter should be the subject of his award. The 
defendant’s case was that the arbitrator made an 
award and awarded the sum of 2,1127, 12s. 11d. 
as being due to the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
claimed 4,612/7, 19s., and brought the present 
action to recover that amount. In the statement 
of claim the plaintiff pleaded the contract, and set 
out the terms of it. He also alleged that he had 
completed the works, and then gave particulars 
of the sums he claimed in respect of the work 
he had executed, amounting in all, after giving 
credit for certain sums paid by the defendants on 
account, to the sum of 4,612]. 195, By the defence 
the defendants denied that they were indebted to 
the plaintiff in the sum of 4,612/, 19s. The 
said it was a term of the contract that the plainti 
should receive payment on the certificate of the 
engineer, the estimated value of the work being 
culated by the engineer according to the 


schedule of prices. Defendants further said that 
it was a term of the contract that all disputes or 


the parties, The engineer gave the certificates from 
time to time, and, the dispute heving arisen, the 
pe “ awarded that the sum of 2,112/. 12s, 11d, 
only was due to the plaintiff. Defendants further 
pleaded that this sum was tendered to the plaintiff 
in Patisfaction, and oe ane that sum into 
Court. The learned co said the short point 
was whether the plaintiff could take out the 
money paid into Court and still proceed with the 
action. He submitted that he could only take 
the a out by taking it in satisfaction of his 
claim, he Master and the learned Judge 
ordered that of the sum paid into Court 2,000/. 
should be paid out to the plaintiff, the balance 
being retained to answer the defendant’s costs of 
the action if they were successful. 

Mr. Daldy having, on behalf of the plaintiff, 
supported the order of the learned Judge, was 
asked by Lord Justice Romer if the plaintiff 
intended to im h the award. 

Mr, Daldy said that the plaintiff wanted to have 
the question now decided as to whether he was, 
notwithstanding thet he had taken the money 

id into Court, entitled to go on with the action. 

he plaintiff was certainly going to impeach the 
award, 

Lord Justice Romer: That being so, you 
cannot possibly impeach the award and take the 
money defendants have paid under it. 

The Master of the Rolls : I think you will have 
a difficulty in disputing the award if you take the 
money out of Court. 

Mr, Daldy said the plaintiff wanted to dispute 
the fact that the award was binding. 

In the result it was arr that the plaintiff 
should pay back into Court the sum he had taken 
out, and that the costs of this appeal should he 
made costs in the cause. 


POINT UNDER THE* METROPOLIS OPEN 
SPACES ACTS. 

Tue case of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Paddington v, the Attorney-General came last 
week before the House of Lords, consisting of 
the Lord Chancellor and Lords Robertson and 
Lindley, on the appeal of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Paddington from a judgment of the Court 
of rae dated July 25, 1903 (reported in. the 
Bui of August 1, 1903), whereby a judgment 
of Mr, Justice Buckley, in the Chancery Division, 
was varied. 

The action, as originally constituted, was 
brought by a Mr. Thomas Boyce (since deceased) 
against the present appellants, the Borough of 
Paddi m and the v. Walter Abbott, the 
Vicar of Paddington (also deceased), and by the 
judgment of the Court of Ap the appellants 
and the Vicar were perpetually restrained from 
i the disused burial-ground of St. Mary’s, 
Paddington, for any purposes other than the 
—— pointed out in their behalf by the 

etropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877, 1881, and 
1887, and the Disused Burial-Grounds Act, 1884, 
and from using the ground in question for the 
purpose of erecting thereor any building or 
screen 80 as to prevent the access of light coming 
over the ground to the windows of Mr. Boyce’s 
premises. The short facts of the case were as 
follows :—In September, 1892, Mr. Boyce became 
the leaseholder for ninety-eight years of certain 
land and premises on the north-east of the church- 
yard. After the submission by and approval of 
plans by the Borough Council and the London 
County Council, Mr. Boyce erected a block of 
flats known as St. Mary’s Mansions upon the 
land. These flats were lighted on the south-west 
by windows overlooking the churchyard. In 
October, 1897, the Vestry approved of a plan of 
gates and railings and the boundary wall pro- 
to be erected on the south-west boundary 
of his land. Difficulties arose with regard to the 
demolition of a boundary wall and the displace- 
ment of tomb-stones. Mr. Boyce had made an 
opening in the boundary wall, contemplating 
that there should be a gateway and entrance into 
the churchyard, but he afterwards bricked it up, 
and refused to re-open it until his claims were 
met, In January, 1901, the Corporation passed 
a resolution empowering their surveyor to erect a 
screen in front of the buildings belonging to 
Mr. Boyce facing the churchyard unless Mr. 
Boyce entered into an ment to open the 
gateway originally formed in the wall of the 
churchyard. Mr. Boyce then brought the 
present action, claiming inter alia to restrain the 
erection of the screen. Mr, Abbott having died, 
his successor, the Rev. Marcus Rainsford, was 
made a party, and the executors of Mr. Boyce 
were substituted as respondents. The Attorney- 
General was also added as plaintiff at the relation 
of Mr. Boyce. The only question before the 
House of Lords was whether the appellants were 
entitled to erect the screen, the respondents’ con- 
tention being that such erectiong being a building, 
was prohibited by section 5 of the Metropolitan 
Spaces Act, 1881, and section 3 of the Disused 
Burial-Grounds Act, 1884. Mr, Justice Buckley 
decided the case in favour of the Borough Council 
and the Vicar, but his decision was reversed by 
the Court of Appeal. Hence the present — 
Mr. Haldane, K.C., Mr. Henry Terrell, K.C., 
and Mr. Nash and Mr. Barlow ared for the 
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ark Romer for the respondents. 
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Their lordships allowed the ages holding 
that there was no evidence that t ser 
intended to erect a building, the Lord Chancellor 
stating that he was not prepared to say that any 
screen would be a building. It seemed to him 
that the public body was doing what every pro- 
prietor could do—viz., preventing the acquisition 
of adverse rights by adjoining owners, 


ACTION AGAINST THE ASSOCIATION OF 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS. 

Tue case of Smithies (trading as C. Smithies & 
Son) v. the National Association of rative 
Plasterers and others came before the Court of 
Appeal, consisting of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Romer, on the Ilth inst., or the 
= of the defendant Association from an order 

. Justice Bucknill in Chambers, 

Mr, S. T. Evans, K.C., M.P., in opening the 
case, said that the appeal was brought by the 
leave of Mr. Justice Bucknill, who had ordered 
discovery of documents in the action. The 
point raised was of great importance—viz., 
whether or not in an action of this kind, involving 
criminal charges, discovery: of documents could 
be ordered, and whether in this particular case 
discovery ought to be ordered. The Master and 
the Judge, after long consideration, made the 
order, and invited an appeal to this court on the 
question, The action was brought by the 
plaintiff against the Association, its trustees and 
officials, for damages for conspiring to induce and 
persuade certain workmen not to fulfil their 
contracts with the plaintiff, and not to enter into 
fresh contracts with him. The points for dis- 
cussion were whether in an action of this kind, 
where a claim was made for damages for what, if 
established, would be an indictable offence, any 
discovery of documents ‘could be made at all 
since the Judicature Act, and, if discovery could 
be ordered, whether in this case it ought to 
be ordered. He sumitted that discovery could 
not be ordered in such a case, 

Without calling upon counsel for the respondent 
their lordships held that on the authority of the 
are ee ee — of Stokes v, the sage 

mpany discovery was properly orde 
and dismissed the appeal. he 

Mr, Evans said that defendants would take the 
case to the House of Lords. 

ee 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED,* 

24,263 of 1904.—P. Srevens : Parquetry. 
This relates to a method of applying parquetry, 
veneer parquetry, and panels on plaster, and is 
characterised by the interposition between the 
parquetry and the plaster of an insulating 
material, such as oakum or other felt, its faces 
intended to receive the plaster being roughened 
by gravel or the like, being caused to strongly 
adhere thereto, the other face being intended for 


the reception of the parquetry which is cemented 
thereto in any convenient manner, 


27,805 of 1904.—G. Hicas : Domestic Fire-grates 

Fireplaces, and Stoves. : 
This relates to a bottom for domestic fire-grates, 
Gireplaces, and stoves, and consists of a fixed 
main frame and a grid or barred frame which is 
suspended by jointed links from the said main 
frame, and is capable of being oscillated or 
moved in a horizontal plane. 


28,420 of 1904.—J. D. Bennet: Folding Deske 
for Sehool and other use. ee 
This relates toa folding desk, whose top is fitted 
to swing on pivoted brackets, on the end stan- 
dards, so that it may rest in the usual sloping 
position, and consists in being tilted up to 
approximately vertical position or be supported 
in @ horizontal position by means of swinging 
bracket supports 
28,427 of 1904—J. S._ Purtan, W. H. Mann: 
Machines for Moulding Earthenware Pipes. 
This relates to @ pipe moulding machine, and 
consists in providing a bearing for the lower end 


of the screw shaft on the t f the carryi 
of the internal die. ae — 


2,605 co ee Tite anp Porrery 
ap . and J. Burrow: M 

- Files anufacture of 

This relates to a tile constructed with an indenta- 

tion or indentations, pa or projections on 


one or more edges, for the purpose of 
during glost firing. d — 


4,418 of 1905.—W. Murray : Combined Hot and 
Cold. Water Fitting for Baths, Lavatories, and 
t tke. 
This relates to a hot and cold water fitting for 
baths, lavatories, and the like, and is characterised 
oy two screw down valves, whose spindles are 
geared together in such a manner that by turning 
ne of the spindles a certain distance the cold- 
water valve can be opened without ing the 
1ot-water valve, so as to give a cold supply ; 


* All these applications are in the étage in which 
Opporitio 
te made, © ‘he grant of Patents upon them can 








and then, turning the spindle a further dis- 
tance, SS kpennteebes ean be opened also, 


to givea tepid ; and again, by turning 
chet i proche 2g Al hot-water valve can 
be fully opened, whilst the cold-water valve can 
be closed, so as to give a hot supply. 


6,180 of 1906.—W. 8, Warrmore: Hot-water 
— for Heating Conservatories, and the 


This relates to a hot-water heating apparatus, and 
consists in the combination of an inner inclined 
pipe, an outer pipe closed at its ends, @ helical 
endless band upon the inner pipe, a space between 
the inside of the outer pipe and the outer a of 
the helical band, a pipe from the upper end of the 
inner pi to a chimney, a chamber communica- 
ting with the inner end of the pipe, and a heating 
device, 

6,248 of 1905.—H. 8. Moorwoop and J. M. 
Moorwoop : Construction and Combination of 
Washing Boilers with Kitchen Ranges, 

This relates to the combination with a kitchea 
range of ordinary construc.ion fixed in one room, 
of an independent water boiler, with a — 
and flue located in an adjoining room at the back 
of the said range, being acceasible only from 
that room, and having a horizontal fuel passage 
between the two 


7,887 of 1905.—A, Braxcart and E. Mrcnorre : 
Tiles for Lining Purposes. 

This relates to a tile for lining purposes com- 

pletely vitrified, and consists in having on its 

adhering face, catches or spurs forming part of 

the tile itself, and on the other side lustre 

of the vitrified material fully preserved. 


8,740 of 1905.—T. H. Jornpan: Combined Door 
Check and Closer and Pivot, 

This relates to a combined door check, closer, 
and pivot, having a spring box mounted to turn, 
a check within the casing carrying the = 
spindle and connexions between the box, c 5 
and spindle, the construction comprising a pit- 
man connected to the rotatable spring box, the 
connexion normally resting near a dead centre, 
whereby greater pressure is required to start the 
turning movement of the box than is required to 
continue the said movement, 

11,593 of 1905.—W. Berryman: Pipe Coupe-ng. 
This relates to a flexible coupling for pipes or 
metal tubing, and comprises a sleeve secured on 
one pipe end, a washer of india-rubber or the 
like, interposed between the second pipe end, and 
an internal shoulder sleeve, asecond similar washer 
encircling the second pipe a short distance from 
its end, and means for compressing the washer 
between the second pipe and the coupling sleeve, 


14,131 of 1905,—R. Happan (Akti 
Industrie fiir Holzverwertung): Construction 
of Sound-proof Telephone Cabs and other 
Chambers. 


This relates to a sound-proof telephone cabinet or 
other chamber, provided with hollow, preferably 
curved, wooden walls, filled with suitable sound 
insulating material, such as compressed cotton- 
wool, asbestos wool, or the like, and consists in 
the arrangement by which a settling of the said 
sound insulating material is prevented by means 
of suitable rods or pins inserted into the walls in 
a systematic manner, in order to hold the wool in 
position. 
16,213 of 1905.—H. Brown: Window Sash 
Fittings. 
This relates to window sash fittings in which a 
flanged plate secured on the bottom ingi 
sash engages the fi of a sliding plate by which 
the sash counterweight cord is attached, and 
consists in the combination with said sliding 
plate of a hand actuated sliding locking bolt 
adapted to engage a catch plate under the batten 
rod. 


16,851 of 1905.—C. H. Meckennirn: Water- 
closets and Seats therefor. 
This relates to water-closets and seats therefor, 
and consists in ing the seat so as to have 
gn inclination from front to back, and in providing 
the seat towards the rear with the concave surface. 
18,304 of 1905.—A. Morarr: Closet Seats, 
This relates to a closet seat composed of middle 
and side pieces, a metal ring let into each of 
the closet seat where the said pieces 4 one said 
ring securely connecting the said 
22,617 of 1904.—J. J. Bunazss: A Machine 
to Break wp Roads, or Earth, or Ore, or other 
Metals or b 
This relates to a machine to break up roads, or 
earth, or ore, or other metals or substances, and 
consists of a wheel with rows of cams attached 
peep gg ng. Soncaitartt  ne  nd 
frames, for the purpose ——— or 
breaking, the machine to work Bun 4 the 
same time and to work the reverse way. ~ 
24,381 of 1904.—H. Riasy: Metal Plates for 
-~ Aaa Construction of Floore, Roofs, and the 


This relates to plates of curved or bent form for 
the construction of floors, roofs, and the like, 
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—— 


and consists in forming the plat. 
to increase the transverse rigidity 
26,632 of 1904.—W. H. Hovis axp T 
Ventilating of Mills, Workshops, oe 
Buildings, and in Apparatus jor such Purposes 
This relates to a method of ventilating spinni " 
and other mills or workshops, by drawing the a 
or a portion of the air at a low velocity through 
a greatly extended collecting area, which my 
filtering area and 18 suitably housed or disposed 
in a room, the air being drawn through the 
extended filtering area and discharged by a fan 
or equivalent into the mill, : 
27,982 of 1904.——L, N, 8. PasMorz : Pavementa 
This relates to a street or other pavement hav ' 
a perforated top, supports for such perlorsted 
va ak = we space or spaces beneath such per. 
1,879 of 1905.—W. H. Luruex : Roofing Skyligh 
Windows, Side Lights, Glass Frames, and th 
like : 
This relates to forming skylight windows and 
side lights out of corrugated metal sheets, and 
consists of the frame work being 
formed out of the corrugated sheets themselves, 
instead of a separate frame being riveted or 
attached to a hole cut in the sheet, and combining 
with same a lead “ flashing,” or apron, to secure 
and make weather-tight the glass without the 
use of putty. 
18,201 of 1905.—H. Hersic: Staircases jor 
Theatres, Circuses, and other Public Buildings, 
This relates to a staircase arrangement for 
theatres, circuses, and other public buildings, 
in which outside the building one or more) stair- 
cases is or are provided, to which leadJexits 
from the various rows of seats and which increase 
in width towards the bottom. 


19,693 of 1906,—E. Lines: Bricks for Use in the 
Construction of the Walls of Bacteria Beds. 
This relates to a brick having in one of its larger 
faces eight equi-distant circular recesses, and 
on the reverse face four cylindrical projections 
of a smaller diameter than the said recesses and 
axially in line with those of the said recesses 

which are nearest the ends of the brick. 


—_—— 
aii Mid 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
November atten ¢ G. P, Prick & J, STRAKER (at 


venny). 
Mereterte~—_ Senhowe Farm,” 79 a, a 
. 25 “SS Seer ae 
wiebendon Let 1660.37.37 p,f.yr | 
100%... 2,175 
November 13.—By Buaks & CARPENTER 
Putney.—22 and 23, Strattord-gr., ut. 44 yr., 
. 1, @.F. 602. 
Cuaft Farm.—1 and 2. 
yts., g.t. 132., y.r. 80%. 


By Duncan & Krmprton. 
Finsbury Park.—1 Beaulieu Villas, u.t. 51 yrs., 


g.r. 142., y.r. 1002. 
By Hawes & Co, 
Wimbledon,— 29, 31, and 33, field-rd. (s), f., 
y.r. 130%. aon _ 
Jenxrxs, Son, & Co. 
BY Lower-rd, (8), u.t, 50} yts., gr. 
ga ears de. Mary Churebrst., wi. 504 yes. 
ir, 182, w.t. 1221. 48. nse 
y.-—159, Brockley-rd,, u.t. 59 yr#., 8-I 
1OZ.. Po oesecee np 
vember 14.—By BIsLEy & SONS. 
New Pr 8 Renton, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 5, 


pe paarhy, Pt oElg u.t, 52 yrs., g.r. 4/. 158., 


_ De ae peace sen secese 

Bee ee is Southwark Park-rd. (i, 

Ee oe TT astts 

saber ae Lory Ceb-ct,  Longley’s 

Timber Yard,” area 7,500 ft., ., yf, ete, 
731. 28. BA. .s.eeeee eases 

ES 3 
By MowtAde f Battersea Park-rd., (5), 
u.t, 714 yrs., gt. 240., y-r. rrr 


Cooper's 
ill ; also T hree 
land adjoining, 


With transverse 





500 


eeoreeere 


w, & THOMAS. 
st., ut. 28 yrs. gt. 


yer 
crouch Bd—A5, Glaslyn-rd.., 
Gt. 8l., ¢.F. 


ee a 

wey.=-08 and 96, Comal 

wae oo oa ae 
Z reversion in 74 YTS...+-+++--- "> 
Surbiton, Surrey.— 
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GRIFFIN. 
Battersea. —75, gf neh u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 7/.78., 
Wm. Grogan & Bo 
uty o4, Beksloy-at, Wt. 507m. gx ere 
-— 1501., p. eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 
y Honcomsr, Berrs, & West. 
Lambeth By id Waterloo-rd., u.t, 174 yts., g.t. 
tet ‘gensington. if, Pelham-pi., u.t.13 yrs., 
Sh CM cace eee UeeKn ened ss séeees 
By Sauter, Rex, & 
Camden Tomeecnenerre fg. dors 36/., rever- 
sion {nl 6} yrs. PTererererere ys Tare eevee 
By A. W. Taytor & Co. 
Wandsworth —West Hill, a freehold site, area 
West HUM, a freehold corner plot Sbebkasans 
By DEBENHAM, mo & Co. with MATTHEWs, 
Marruews, & Co, (at My po House). 
Woolwich, Kent.—20 to 40 (even), New-rd. 
(ite, aren 9,600 ft. f Se bbieepeeseseceuacs 


20, New-rd. (unfinished shop), f PRE GOES 
New-rd., f.g.r. 407,, reversion ue ‘heme 
Xew-rd., “ Duke of York” b.h., f., rental 457. 


reversion in 2. Sodbade woe nedesacees 
Cross-st., f.g.r. 72., reversion in 17. een 
New-rd.,, f.g.r. 302,, reversion in 73 yrs... ... 
New-rd., f.g.r. 122, _ reversion as Pe 
51 to a — ™ New-rd Peeper 

VoEo UDB, woecccescvcccsccsesccccesecess 
Burrage-rd., f.g. rents 4. 7. reversion in 13} 

$0 £5 PMc chctavivdvreverscedscccscuse 

Gunite ig. 0l., reversion In 17 ee 
ee f.g. rents "e714. 18s,, rev in 18} 

to CROCEOASAOETOOD EN EO Sew CO Cees 
— -rd., Lg. rents ‘gaz. lis., reversion in 14} 
pam. o-rd., tg. Tents 762. ids. "reversion ‘in 21 

ONG SOF YTS. ce wwceeevnssaesesassssunee 
Maxey de Br 1g. rents 962. 9s., reversion in sei 

to 44— YTB. ....-.- 
“Perey Arms*” ph. ‘hg. r. 162. és., 
Maxey-rd., fg. 6s., reversion in 19 to 
oaman ter., £.g.t “ter. . 201. reversion ‘nn 27+ yrs. 
lon. ae rents myn 133s., — in 264 to 


eee eee eee eee 


Maxey- 
reversion In 


CeCe eee eee eee 


OES WM: Finis b oke des sedecencassneecs 
nagar 
coun. penny eae 
19 Wi Sn ctieed ve kk shGaercncons 
nee Te f.g. rents _— reversion in 15 
to YTB..scecs ces 
wacerrdt f.g. rents 201, i6s.. reversion in 18} 
Rudeon-4, Lg: sents S18h, ito. revension te 
19} to 41 shy See Oe ay treees 
Vicarage-rd, ramblebury ‘Arms” b-h., f., 
renta! 60i., cues in 15} yrs, 
Vicarage-rd., f.g. renta 46/. 10s., reversion in 
20} to 26 yrs. COSeweereceveseccecece 
oy rd, f.g.r. 252. 16s., reversion in 20 to 
IB PE. n cacesisccaseondiaeenbesevnesxs 
Hudson- rd., ete., iso rents 482. ‘Bs. 8d., rever- 
sion in 203 to aSuUseeveseunéceseee 
ro fg. rent, "i ~~ reversion i in Hoety to 


in 17 to py. “yrs. FACED COME OC Gee ehbeeeees 
Plumstead Common-rd., f.g.r. 162. 13s. 4d., 
veversion: 08 SU Silks cance ecvvavatevecseus 
By P. WONTNER SMITH (at Mitcham). 
Mitcham, Surrey.—Chureh-rd., “ Box Cottage "’ 
and plot of Ty WR Mies vascceusavss ‘ 
November 16.—By BELiamy & Co, 
Poplar.—-34, Lion-st., f., w.r. 232. 8. 6.2.2.4. 
By J. G. Dean & Co. 
Batham.—50, Fernlea-rd., u.t. _ yTs., g.F. 
Tl. 7s. , w.r. 632, 6a. COCO SESE ee OEE EEO EE Se 
By Hiaatns & Son. 
St, John's Wood,—14, Blenheim-ter., u.t. 38 
yts,, g.r. 122, 12s., y.r. 602. Gkeseeevis vase 
By GEO, JosLIN. 
Westbourne Park.—19, Walterton-rd., u.t. 57 
yTs,, g.t. 104, e.r. 502. 
21, Barnsdale-rd., u.t, 7 yrs., ‘gr. &., y.r. 53. 
25, Southam-st., u.t, 60 yrs., g.r. 7i. 10s., 
wir. 671. 12s. eereseeeseces Cee eee ererees 
By C. C, & T. Moore 
Forest Gate,—112, Claremont- re td u.t, 83 ye, 
g.r. 61, be OG sdrecdensccrendicdvecss 
y Stimson & 8 
Hackney Wicks Winkeds The * a Lion” 
p.h,, ete., £Lg.r. 1104., reversion in agg 
Coed iulL— 0, 45, u.t, 69 yrs., g.r. i 108., 
6.P, RE TUT ie Age 
Battersea,—86 and = oan. u.t, ~ yn, 
oft Ms 1 | sada 14s. 
2 and enni -st., “at. “72 be f. 
182, 10s, w.t. 1801, A. wt 78 ym, i 
Clapham.—2, Carlton-mansions, u.t. oof yr. 
‘ \- a ris ieee 
‘amberwell,— ust-sq., ut. 62° ee r. 
A, 6s, , Wn, 462, husteq., u.t. , & 
— n—866, , Queen’s-rd., u.t, 36 yrs., g.r. 6., 


New Cross —104, . 
Ay y Be Nadie ancttesens ut, 602 yrs., g.r. 


Mitcham, pe 12, Portiand-rd., ; t., w.r. 
ste ta Seaton-rd., f., w.t. 1260, S......... 
Morden, Surrey—7, 8, and 9, anoreened 
cotta “— fj Wi OUI ps bane cesekexes 
Le y H. J. Burss & Sons, 
ytonst: Bo v4 Po ae. f. rags eg <I 


Hsckne y. 87, -g?. 
be Wr, “nim : 
= G ee 1 to ‘28 (oven), Usk. fy wt. 


y.—26 to Si, “sat We" to 63, Palace-rd., 
at, 50 vrs, , Bt. $82, 188., w.r. 2602, 188. .... 


£370 


3,500 


3,010 
580 


1,590 
1,930 
3,600 
4,540 
1,000 


1,475 
670 


2,840 
2,640 
1,300 
8,140 
2,005 
1,770 
4,830 
1,500 
1,870 
1,050 
1,660 
1,350 
1,810 
4,330 


350 


320 
565 
500 


305 


$e 


SSeS s ES 


et 
. 


~~ 
So 


1 


ee 


° 
— 
$ 


1,375 





By Roores & WINTLE (at Ross), 
Glos.—-Knights Hill Faim House and 
Fa.3r.ip.t . 
November 17.—By Eis & Son. 

Barnsbury.—88 and 90, Hichmond-rd. (s), area 
nearly 4,500 ft., f., y.r. 482... ......... lie 810 
By Gitperr & How. 
Finsbury Park.—-321, Green-lanes, u.t, 51 yrs., 


at tt NbuceaeK? 750 
-~~16 and 17, Laurel-st., ; ut. 17 ‘yrs. g.r. . 

12., a FO ee re 255 
Holloway.— iliamson u, ¥ 

i OU WE SOs ciekcceccecces vm, er 300 
26 and 27, Rupert-rd., u.t. 60 yr., gt. 102., wie 

w Lebetianabebases ba avers 
Dalston,—11 and 13, Shrubland-gr., u.t. 12} yrs., 

a Ws Pils eh oc dc b6tebdckasccctcece 225 
54, Malvern-rd., u.t. 40} Yrs. g.r. 6. bs., y.r. 

WN ue LU Ch Meeubisesecosbetcdscectacec P 345 


Contractions used in these lists.—F. . for freehold 
hy rent; Lg.r. for 


; Lg.r. 
Eproved gr Aw = gr. for ground-rent: r. for rent ; 
t. ; c. for copyhold ; 1, for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; et. for estimated rental ; 





ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for annum ; for 
pesen 7; ta. for lane ; ot, for eteeet ; Sd. ioe he 4 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
pat ag AP am and, ag htt cain 
; ; use ; 0. 
Ses: o. toe chops; a. bar coutt. 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 
Royal Sanitary Institute.—A provincial sessional meet- 
in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Hastings. A 
discussion will be opened on “* Water Filtration—The 
Health Aspect,” by Mr. A. Scariyn mg 8 a Sony 
Mlnat.6, E; athe Cheinicl a be Mr. H. F. 
2 and “ e Aspect,” 
Cheshire, B.S8c., F I.C,. 
Monpar, NOVEMBER 27. 

London Institution.—Sir Charies Eliot, K.C.M.G., on 

“ The Upper Nile,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures),—Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
F.R.S., on “The Measurement of High Frequency 
ree ane Moet Waves,” I. 8 p.m. 

’ Institution.—Discussion on Prigy? by _ 
allis, entitled “ The Licensing Act, 1904: 
Special Reference to the Questions of Com pensation = 
mopoly Value.” 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Further discussion on 
Mr. J, A, Saner’s Paper on ‘“ Waterways in Great 
Britain.”” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, ) NovEnnam 29. 

Edinburgh Architectural A (A iates’ Meet- 
ing).—Mr. T. Hadden on “ Wrought-Iron Work”—a 
practical demonstration. 8 - 

Society of Arts.—Sir W. Preece, K.C.B., on “‘ The 
British Associatioi in South Africa.” 8 p.m. 


FaRipay, DECEMBER 1. 
hitectural A —Mr. E. F. Reynolds on 
nis turkish Architecture,”’ illastrated with lantern views. 
7.30 p.m. 
Indtitution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).—Mr. 
W. L. Jenkins on ‘An Installation for the Bacterial 
Treatment of Sewage at Neath.” 8 p.m, 


& 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts ongend DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the U 
at the rate of 19. per annum (52 —— PREPAID. To all 
pes = ey one asp New Zealand, India, China, 
jon 
Remittances se (payable to J. J. MORGAN) should be ottremnet te 
Publisher of“ THE BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W 


SUBSCRIBERS in aie ety A and the SUBURBS, oy 


at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum 
leet 4s. 9d. quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “The er” by Friday Morning’s Post. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


@ s. d., 
Hard Stocks......... 1 7 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
CRIN ss aeceieraes 140 » * ” 
Facing Stocks ...... 2 0 0 ” ” ” 
DEE mince oe. # 9 ” ” 
F fotos ihccaisevouul 156 » at railway depot. 


Red Wire Cuts .. 111 0 ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 es pee pa 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing.. 5 00 ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

—— es ee ” ” ” 


Do. Bulln 4 6 6 ” » ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks . 315 6 ” ” ” 


GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 


Stretchers.........12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Headers...... ARN Se ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

__ See 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 © 0 ” ” ” 


Double Headers .16 0 0 »” ” ” 
One Side and two 


Two Sides and one 
8 lays, ‘Cham- 

‘erred, Squints.. 2 0 0 » ” ” 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed. Stretch- 

ers,and Header. 12 0 0 ” ” 2, 


0 0 ” » ” 





BRICKS, &c. (continued), 
Giazep Baicxs—Continued. 


» £2 a. 4. 

OE iecress 4 0 © per 1000 at railway depot. 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ss %” - 
Double Headers... 14 0 06 ”” ”» os 
One Side and two 

Ends 5 00 on = = 
‘Two Sides and one 

End ‘ 1 0 6 o *% » 
Splays, ‘Cham 

f uints.. 14 0 0 * ” o 
Second ty 


White and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed 


0 6 » less than|best. 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 9% per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 3 a 
Best Portland Cement ......... 26 0 per ‘ton, a 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 om ut 


Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks 


Grey Stone Lime ............... Ils. 0d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Batu Stone-—delivered on road wag- s. d.| ~ | 
gons, Paddington Depét............... 1 6} perft. cube. 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot ..............2:00-000+ Sf 


Portiayp Srowe (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, yey ene ra 6t,Nine 
Elms Depdét, or 2 1 = 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington Depét, Nine 
Elms Depot, or Pimlico = 2. -, 


s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks —s 10 per ft. ceube,deld.rly.depst. 
Beer ” . a ¢ ” ” 
Greenshill _,, .110 ie Ms 
= es > blocks ..2 4 . pe 

”” 2 2 ” ” 
Sete tiek Picnibeiin 2 0 8 ¥ 
Red Mansfield re 2 4 * * 


Yorx Stosr—Robin Hood * aaa 
Scappled random blocks. 2 10 a 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 

ings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.) 2 Sper ft. super., ,, 
6 in. rubbed two sides 

ditto, ditto .. 2 6 ~ os 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 

(random sizes). . O11 é m 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 

side bs (random 

sizes) 0 7% - _ 
14 in. to2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 os ii 

Harp Yorr— 


Scappled random blocks. 3 0 per ft. cube, 

6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) 

6 in. rubbed two sides 


8 per ft. super., ,, 


te 


ditto ee 3 0 ” ” 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
(random sizes) 1 2 - = 


2 in. self-faced random 
ashces wt, ee i es 


s. d. 
Hopton Woo | (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 0 per ft. cube, deld, 
rly. depé 


pot. 
6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft.super.deld. 


” ” ” 


rly. depot. 
rs e » 3 in. sawn both —— 
sides random 
SED <5.....<.>.+ 8 © * nm 
2 so oo» Sim. do. os ,, te 
SLATES. 
In. In. £ s. d. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20x1 1317 6 - <a 
20 10 first quality ., 13 0 0 mt ~ 
20x12 ” ” 1315 0 ” ” 
16 x8 7 5 0 ” ” 
20x10 best blue Port- 
madoc ....... 12 6 és i 
16x8 ra 612 6 » 8 
20x10 best Eureka’ un- 
penn. 1517 6 a a 
20x 12 ” ” - 18 7 6 ” ” 
18x10 “a Pre ek “é pe 
16x8 ns . 10 5 0 i is 
20x 10 permanent green ll 12 6 i os 
18x 10 ” ” 912 6 ” ” 
16x8 ” ” 612 6 ” ” 
TILES. 


s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles... 42 Fee meetay. depot 
ip and Valley tiles .. 3 7 per doz. 


Best Broseley tiles ............ 0 0 per1000 ye 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 


Hip and Valley tiles .. 4 0 perdoz. 
Best Ruabon red, wn, or 





brindled do. ae ... 5 6 per 1000 és 

we. anne do. . ao 0 oe = 

RC 40 doz a 

Valley tiles sii 2 

or Mottled Stafford 

a do. (Peakes) ............ 51 9 per 1000 oa 

Do. —— Pies haeitahcseees MM 6 ra o” 

ae EAE AER ERE. $ Seraes. 9 

Best Hosemary bra a Cl 

plain tiles ..... iaacs 0 1000 ee 

Best Ornamental tiles ......... 53O 0 ashe ” 

Hi pikgeastnosovdaieind 4 0 perdoz os 

Vv ERIS 3 a nm 
Best “ SS 

plain tiles, sand-faced ...... 50 0 per 1000 i‘ 

ene 530 + 

RK aS 4 0 per doz. ai 

On ip ig asissncaaneuieiui 3 6 Pm in 


PRICES CURRENT,—Continued on page 574. 
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THE BUILDER. 








Their lordships allowed the appeal, holding 
that there was no evidence that the appellants 
intended to erect a building, the Lord Chancellor 
stating that he was not prepared to say that any 
screen would be a building. It seemed to him 
that the public body was doing what every pro- 
prietor could do—viz., preventing the acquisition 
of adverse rights by adjoining owners, 
ACTION AGAINST THE ASSOCIATION OF 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS, 

Tx case of Smithies (trading as C, Smithies & 

Son) v. the National Association of rative 
and others came before the Court of 
Appeal, consisting of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Romer, on the 11th inst., or the 
of the defendant Association from an order 

° . Justice Bucknill in Chambers, 

Mr, 8. T. Evans, K.C., M.P., in opening the 
ease, said that the appeal was brought by the 
leave of Mr. Justice Bucknill, who had ordered 
discovery of documents in the action, The 
point raised was of great importance—viz., 
whether or not in an action of this kind, involving 
criminal charges, discovery of documents could 
be ordered, and whether in this particular case 
discovery ought to be ordered. The Master and 
the Judge, after long consideration, made the 
order, and invited an appeal to this court on the 
question. The action was brought by the 
plaintiff against the Association, its trustees and 
Officials, for damages for conspiring to induce and 

uade certain workmen not to fulfil their 
contracts with the plaintiff, and not to enter into 
fresh contracts with him. The points for dis- 
cussion were whether in an action of this kind, 
where a claim was made for damages for what, if 
established, would be an indictable offence, any 
discovery of documents *could be made at all 
since the Judicature Act, and, if discovery could 
be ordered, whether in this case it ought to 
be ordered. He sumitted that discovery could 
not be ordered in such a case. 

Without calling upon counsel for the respondent 
their eg ay cleo that on the authority of the 
sae — of Stokes v. the pene 

mpany discovery was properly ord 
and dismissed the appeal, Wapate 

Mr, Evans said that defendants would take the 
case to the House of Lords, 





PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 

24,263 of 1904.—P. Stevens : Parquetry. 
This relates to a method of applying parquetry, 
veneer parquetry, and panels on plaster, and is 
characterised by the interposition between the 
parquetry and the plaster of an insulating 
material, such as oakum or other felt, its faces 
intended to receive the plaster being roughened 
by gravel or the like, being caused to strongly 
adhere thereto, the other face being intended for 


the reception of the parquetry which is cemented 
thereto in any convenient manner, 


27,805 of 1904.—G. Hicas : Domestic Fire-grates, 
Fireplaces, and Stoves. 

This relates to a bottom for domestic fire-grates, 
fireplaces, and stoves, and consists of a fixed 
main frame and a grid or barred frame which is 
suspended by jointed links from the said main 
frame, and is capable of being oscillated or 
moved in a horizontal plane. 


28,420 of 1904—J. D. Benner: Folding Deske 
for Sehool and other use. = 
This relates to a folding desk, whose top is fitted 
to swing on pivoted brackets, on the end stan- 
dards, so that it may rest in the usual sloping 
position, and consists in being tilted up to 
approximately vertical position or be supported 
in @ horizontal position by means of swinging 
bracket supports. 
28,427 of 1904—J. S. Puttan, W. H. Mann: 
Machines for Moulding Earthenware Pipes. 
This relates to @ pipe moulding machine, and 
— in se . a for the lower end 
screw 8 on the top of the carrying st 
of the internal die. . wae 


= of * gaa gg mi Tize anv Porrery 
ep . and J. Burrow: M ‘acture 
Glazed Tiles, — ” 
This relates to a tile constructed with an indenta- 
tion or 8 am —— or projections on 
one or more edges, for the purpose of support 
during glost firing. . sup’ 
4,418 of 1905.—W. Murray : Combined Hot and 
Cold Water Fitting for Baths, Lavatories, and 
the like, 
This relates to a hot and cold water fitting for 
baths, lavatories, and the like, and is characterised 
Dy two screw down valves, whose spindles are 
geared together in such a manner that by turning 
me of ns spindles a certain distance the cold- 
water valve can be opened without + ed the 
hot-water valve, so a to give a co pply ; 


cations are in the stage in which 
grant of Patents upon them can 








; and again, by 
the spi , the hot-water valve can 
be fully opened, whilst the cold-water valve can 
be closed, so as to give a hot supply. 


6,180 of 1905.—W. 8, Wairmore: Hot-water 
anew for Heating Conéervatories, and the 


This relates to a hot-water heating apparatus, and 
consists in the combination of an inner inclined 
pipe, an outer pipe closed at its ends, a helical 
endless band upon the inner pipe, a space between 
the inside of the outer pipe and the outer = 
the helical band, a pipe from the upper the 
inner pipe to a chimney, @ chamber communica- 
ting with the inner end of the pipe, and a heating 
device, 

6,248 of 1905.—H. 8. Moorwoop and J. M. 
Moorwoop : Construction and Combination of 
Washing Boilers with Kitchen Ranges. 

This relates to the combination with a kitchea 

range of ordinary construc.ion fixed in one room, 

of an independent water boiler, with a 

and flue located in an adjoining room at the back 

of the said range, being accessible only from 

that room, and having a horizontal fuel passage 

between the two j 


7,887 of 1905.—A, Brancart and E, Micnorre : 
Tiles for Lining Purposes, 

This relates to a tile for lining purposes com- 

pletely vitrified, and consists in having on ite 

adhering face, catches or spurs yer ng Dg of 

the tile itself, and on the other side lustre 

of the vitrified material fully preserved. 


8,740 of 1905.—T. H. Jonpan: Combined Door 
Check and Closer and Pivot. 
This relates to a combined door check, closer, 
and pivot, having a spring box mounted to turn, 
a check within the casing carrying the pivot 
spindle and connexions between the box, ¢ 4 
and spindle, the construction comprising & pit- 
man connected to the rotatable spring box, the 
connexion normally resting near a dead centre, 
whereby greater pressure is required to start the 
turning movement of the box than is required to 
continue the said movement, 


11,593 of 1905.—W. Berryman : Pipe Coupi-ng. 
This relates to a flexible coupling for pipes or 
metal tubing, and comprises a sleeve secured on 
one pipe end, a washer of india-rubber or the 
like, in between the second pipe end, and 
an internal shoulder sleeve, a second similar washer 
encircling the second pipe a short distance from 
its end, and means for compressing the washer 
between the second pipe and the coupling sleeve. 


14,131 of 1905.—R. Happan (Akti lechaft 
Industrie fiir Holzverwertung) : 7 
of Sound-proof Telephone Cabinets and other 
Chambers. 

This relates to a sound-proof telephone cabinet or 

other chamber, provided with ora! Benes 

curved, wooden walls, filled with sui e sound 
insulating material, such as compressed cotton- 
wool, asbestos wool, or the like, and consists in 
the arrangement by which a settling of the said 
sound insulating material is prevented by means 
of suitable rods or pins inserted into the walls in 

a systematic manner, in order to hold the wool in 

position. 

16,213 of 1905.—H. Brown: Window Sash 
Fittings. 

This relates to window sash fittings in which a 
flanged plate secured on the bottom swingi 
sash engages the flange of a sliding plate by wate 
the sash counterweight cord is attached, and 
consists in the combination with said sliding 
plate of a hand actuated sliding locking bolt 
adapted to engage a catch plate under the batten 
rod, 


16,851 of 1905.—C, H. MuckEenntrRn : 
closets and Seats therefor. 

This relates to water-closete and seats therefor, 

and consists in arranging the seat so as to have 

en inclination from front to back, and in providing 
the seat towards the rear with the concave surface, 

18,304 of 1905.—A. Morartr: Closet Seats, 

This relates to a closet seat composed of middle 

and side pieces, a metal ring let into each of 

the closet seat where the said pi join, said 
ring securely connecting the said oloien. 

22,617 of 1904.—J. J. Burcsss: A Machine 
to Break wp Roads, or Earth, or Ore, or other 
Metals or Substances, 

This relates to a machine to break roads, or 
earth, or ore, or other metals or cahnbanne, and 
consists of a wheel with rows of cams attached 
ow — sete vale number of blades or 
rames, for the purpose ing, i or 
breaking, the machine to dealt untees 
same time and to work the reverse way. - 

24,381 of 1904.—H, Riaspy: Metal Plates for 
mee eae Construction of Floore, Roofs, and the 

This relates to plates of curved or bent form for 

the construction of floors, roofs, and the like, 


Water- 





[NOVEMBER 25, 1905, 
arene t 


and consists in forming the plate w: 

: plate with ; 
corrugations to increase the aneverns sigs 
26,632 of 1904.—W. H. Hove ax T. Bass, 

Ventil of Mille, Workshops, 
» and in Apparatus jor such 
Z Spinning 


and other mills or workshops, by draw, : 
or a portion of the air at cine velocity § eck 
a greatly extended collecting area, which ia a 
filtering area and is suitably housed or disposed 
im & room, the air being drawn through ‘the 
extended filtering area and discharged by a fan 
or equivalent into the mili. acces 


27,982 of 1904.—L. N.S. Passone: Pavements 
This relates to a street or other pavement having 
a perforated top, supports for such perforetal 
top, and a space or spaces beneath such per- 
forated top. 

1,879 of 1905.-—W. H. Luruen : Roofing Skyligh 
gto Side Lights, Glass Frames, and the 
ike. 

This relates to forming skylight windows and 

side lights out of corrugated metal sheets, and 

consists of the necessary frame work be 
formed out of the corrugated sheets themselves, 
instead of a e trame being riveted ot 
attached to a hole cut in the sheet, and combining 
with same a lead “ flashing,” or apron, to secure 
and make weather-tight the glass without the 
use of putty. 

18,201 of 1905.—H. Hernia: Staircases jor 
Theatres, Circuses, and other Public Buildings, 

This relates to a staircase arrangement for 
theatres, circuses, and other public buildings, 
in which outside the building one or more; stair- 
cases is or are provided, to which leadffexita 
from the various rows of seats and which increase 
in width towards the bottom. 


19,693 of 1905.—E. Lines : Bricks for Use in the 
Construction of the Walls of Bacteria Beds, 
This relates to a brick having in one of its larger 
faces eight equi-distant circular recesses, and 
on the reverse face four cylindrical projections 
of a smaller diameter than the said recesses and 
axially in line with those of the said recesses 

which are nearest the ends of the brick. 


Barker : 
and other 
Purposes, 


—_ 
oS 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 7.—By G. P. Prick & J, STRAKER (at 
A venny)}. 

Hereford.— — Farm,” 79 a 

Zr. 25 i SE ccecscetess ceccsces 

7 yet ” 1568.3 r. 37 p., f. yu. 

Brent eoehnerioonayraot =< =* Se garcia 

November 13.—By BLaks & CaRPENTER 

Putney.—22 and 23, Strattord-gr., ut. 44 yrs, 
, 68., @.F. 60%. 
Farm.—1 and 

YTS., BF. 1B%., y.F. BOL... eee were creer ree 


IMPTON. 
Finsbury hairy BP Villas, u.t. 51 yrs., 
gt. 142, y.r. 100%. 
By Hawes & Co. 
Wimbledon,—29, $1, and 33, Hartfield-rd. (s), {., 
y.t. 1804. +node 
sw, & Co. 
wad ty poor (8), u.t, 594 yrs., &r. 


4, 6, and 8, St. 


r. 18h, wt. 
Brockiey.—169, 
101... Pe weceeeee : 
vember 14.—By BisLey & Sons. 
New Ppa - Reaston-st., u.t, 70 yr., g.. 6i., 
w.F, 36%. 86... eee eee 
—§, Liardet-gr., v.t. 

I BM cesccceeces 
ot ota FY Southwark 
oy ee Te 

106a, Vienna-rd, (workshop), f., ¢.0, 0% ©. 
Rotherhithe,—St. Mary Church-st, Longley’s 
Timber Yard.” area 7,500 ft., t., yt, ete. 

731. 2s. 8d. eeeeeere es & 80X8 
By Monat 4, Battersea Park-rd., (8), 


at, 714 yrs., got. 241, yt. 180). «.--ee0e 





By, KEMSLEYS’. e 
Romford, Essex.— Rush The “ Cooper's 
Arms,” b-h., Rae ead ; 0180 Three 
Cottages and two blocks of land adjoining, 
fa, Pivcee evceccseess ; 
Cuapmax, & THOMAS. 
EF EN 28 yISy Bt 
81. 108., y.t. 708, .. +++ 
By Farpe. Waka’ 
College-st. 


es ast 
nse —— 7 
5’ and 95, Com 
er, 7 


e.r, 885i, eeenererrr?® 
ber 16.—By Percy H. CLARKE 
November 4 
ry) a aeeenrees 
By 5. Doms er 


gr. 4. 64., WF. 
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SONS. 6 
ie Hs 
gr. 4/153, |. 
a 
:. 16a... i” 
“ as. 
> « 
ONS, 


e “* Coopers 

also Three 
nd adjoining,» x4 
THOMAS. 
28 = 550 
Of ym. OF igs 
it. 78 YTB 406 


sent 
ooaceeeees 


o oaaueetes® 


oeee 
oeer 
eee 


pavscvener® 


tw , oe ts 190 
aoa 280 
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By HAROLD GRirrix, 
Battersea. - Taysore-ni., u.t, 84 yrs., g.r. 7. 78., 
» . ‘hy Wi, GROGAN & BOYD. eee eeee £370 
adilly. pink mor Ay Row es 1001,, 
rita a =e ogee Sik sb wakes ' 3,500 
y HOLcomBE, BETTS, EST. 

Lambeth. pri Waterloo-rd., ut. 173 yts., ¢.r. 450 

uth Rensington,—17, Pelham Pelhan pl, uw $13 yrs., 

erty | Shanes aepeaeees 400 
By SALTER, Rex, & 

Camden Town.—High-st., Le. seams 361., rever- 

sion In 16} YTB. seccccsecresccecess @sece 4,000 

By A, W. TAYLOR & Co. 

Wandsworth.—West Hill, a — site, area 

5,598 ft. . Tee PPR eee Cee ee ee eee eee eee) 1,110 

West Hill, a freehold corner plot" secececece 300 
By DEBENHAW, en & Oo. with MATTHEWS, 

MaTrHEws, & Co, (at Winchester House). 

Woolwich, Kent,—20 to 40 (even), pecctane 
(ite), ares 9.600 f.. meeap eases aon | ee 
90, New-rd. (unfinished DP), Sop Do cvccces . 
New-rd., f.g.r. 404., reversion ‘Bhi 4 TE 1,076 
New-rd,, “ Duke of York” b.h., f., rental 45/ 
reversion in 84 YTS. ...cseecreses wickuess 2,360 
Cross-st., f.g.F. pc wy Sl YS eens 860 
New-rd., f.g.r. 302,, reversion in 73 yrs....... 1,800 
New-rd., f.g.r. 12. = reversion fn 8,400 
§1 to * (odd), Now-rd . (8), area 7, 2195 
purge j.g. rents 41/. 76, reversion in “ai ie 
BD Porc ccrtesviiccvdvecvesccevsseve A 
ad < ne f.g.r. 01., reversion In 17} yrs. .. 580 
Maxey’ te f.g. rents "271. 18s., in 18} ote 
BOS RE AE AR Re 1, 
naga ae tg. rents 282. 15s., reversion in 14} ou 
oeKeeuh Cuban bestia bas) oesea tens 9 
para f.g. rents 762. ids. reversion in 21 
and ober eee Cb COSC CE SceSHEbs SOUR RS 3,600 
Maxey-rd., f.g. rents 967, 0s., reversion in 194 
to 445 ig hescubewdsddene cdaskaoueive 4,540 
Maxey-r tn 9007 Arms” p.h., t.g.r. 162. 6s., 
reversion In — poueee 1,000 
Maxey-rd., f.g.r. 6s. reversion in 19 to es 
ones ae ‘ igs asine ents an a, a - 
Lent. rents 802. 13s., reversion in 26} to as0 
Hudson i.g. rents 532. 6s., reversion in 20} 
10058 POR. Siac e bia ic be tc conwesdntacn 2,640 
— ‘Ler. 29%. 5s., reversion in 19; to 
Be nsicedevebsnviuaieseureearainess 1,800 
couphanaier. f.g. rents 682, 4s., reversion in 

19} wos OU ni sinke ds ob brdcukeab tok os 3,140 

. rents 80i, 5s., reversion in 15 
He Weeveebevenvense 2,005 

werd f.g. rents 20, 15s.. reversion in 18} 
SRC R EERE HEHE EH EHH 1,770 

aeienede fg. rents 113i. ‘Tis. Teversion in 

10 $0 416 YIM ao ooo ne nerae teens 4,830 

Vicarage-rd. “ Bramblebury Arms” b-h., f., 
rental 60i., reversion in 15} yrs. .......... 1,500 

Vicarage-rd., f.g. renta 46/. ibs, reversion in 
£0) 10 96 FUR, daecicntidveseewinentceees 1,870 

. x -rd, fee. 252, 168,, reversion in 20; to 
hn Kaebeasgb Oven deb dab aakua ie cueeee 1,050 

Hudson-rd., ete., 4 £6. rents 48/. 6s. 3d., rever- 
sion in ee EE re pea 1,660 

= oe Big rents, 342, 7s., reversion in 21 to 
boc cenceesgndeteevesescebeunee dens 1,850 

at area s-ter., f.g. rents 38/. reversion in 

O) Flic icc ccdaceenis seis vavkvecka ens 1,310 

Burrage- wer ig. rents 951. 12s. 8d., “reversion 
in 17 Ob BOR GOWN ss sin cee i ed ae acedé cess 4,330 
Plumstead Common-rd., f.g.r. 162, 13s. 4d., 
vevernion 88 GB Giliiis sci aca cadpedenceccs 500 
By P. WONTNER SmirH (at Mitcham). 
Mitcham, Surrey,—Church-rd., “‘ Box Cottage" 
and plot of land, f., w.r. 260. OEE POSTE Tee y 350 
November 16,—By Brettamy & Co. 
Poplar.—34, Lion-st., f., w.r, 282,88. ........ 200 
By J. G. Dean & Co. 
Balham. .—50, Aad atom x ut. 6569 yrs., g.r. 
Tl. 7s. , WT. 63, 6s. Cece seers sesereseee 250 
By Hioains & Son. 
St. John’s Wood.—14, Blenheim-ter., u.t. 38 
yts., g.F. 193. Us PROM cvtccccccedess 320 
By GEo, Josiin. 
Westbourne Park, 19, Walterton-rd., u.t. 57 
yrs., g.t. 102, e.r. MG each haves saeias 565 
21, Barosdale-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. Bi. y.r. 531. 500 
25, Southam-st,, 0.6, 60 yrs., gr, 71. 10s., 
W.2. O78, TEs cncp end cas taneee sheen seas 
By C, ©, & T. Moors. 
ee Gate, aa Cisremont-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 
6. Be r, eosdevesecees CtbbenSeete 365 
ds & Sons, 
Hackney Wick Wicked The *‘ White Lion "’ 
p.h,, ete., f.g.r. 1102, reversion in 5 a. 2,420 
— Hull 0. 45, u.t, 69 yrs., g.r. 1. 10s., = 
¥, 4BL.. icctvcnbuckab bance casdbenee dene + 
Battersea,—86- and 88 88, Orbei-st., ut. 72 
ane a, 80. 14s, : ehbwiebavecs 2 600 
2i an ennin: , at, 72 ‘r, 

is 108, wat. 180, o-.oe.. conker 
Clapham.—2, Carlton ms, ut, 69$ yrs., 

P Sut > aes? tii nackidatiseneab aun 600 
amberwell,—] ust-sq., u.t. 52 r. 

61, 63., wan, 462, io ic eacenace es 250 
— 2-866, drssszos s-rd., u.t, 86 yrs., g.r. 61. ae 
New ti ten. —iba onaehnes aes reaaes éoi ap 

18, YR, Sk wceeskksenessesaaeceents 460 
Miteharn, Suney.—-tis 12, Portiand-rd., f., w.r. pe 

U,. seseseawhuneeone hice sueesbeeucee 1, 
u to oa Seaton-rd., f., w.t. 1262, 2s......... 1,000 
Morden, Surrey.—7, 8, and 9, Stoneleigh- 
cottages, f., w.F. 700. de. 2.00. eabeneesede 710 
net By H. J. Briss & Sons, 
ytonstone, bes Poppleton-rd., f., y.r. 367. 500 
Hackney —27, As -gr., ut. 50 yrs., g.r. 
ms dl, 15s., WP, Gi BOs cdc cone ches diaeiiws 265 
7 G een, —10 to 20 (even), Usk-st., f., w.r. ae 
Oe LBs co ceceneeeseosseceeseevesesice 1, 
amie ee —-Nicholas-st,, ‘fer. $82., reversion in 
| . eeeeaere eee $3,180 
meee .—26 to $i, ‘and 59 to 63, Palace-rd., 
nt. 50 yrs, gut, $82, 185., w.r, 2504, 188..... 1,375 





By Roores & WINTLE (at Ross), 
Glos.—Knights Hill _ House and 
TORRE séccecees PSR pos Pee £385 
Bovember 3 17.—B Son. 
Barnsbury.—88 and io aman (s), area 
nearly 4,500 ft., "se y.r. 481, ci even ece meee 810 


Psbary Fact” SH, Groban a, 5 
reen- a, 1 ee 
CA TA nd dsc pivicacasdeinces é 750 
.-~16 and 17, Laurel-st., u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 





oon at ag Hebd aseoreasn-shcacecessee 255 
= n-st., U 2 
obi we, Al. 128 _ ase ep ley eneenti chese 300 
* eee Rupert-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., ar. 10i., 
(eR UR ete a ae gti 500 
Dalston.—11 and 13, Shrubland-gr., u.t. 12} yrs., 
g.t. 102., y.r. 582. chub eedane bab eaeane-s 225 
oe. ae oy ee oe 58., y.r. on 
Contractions used in “thes lists. —¥F.g.r. for freehold 
r. for leasehold ground-reas Lg.r. for 
4 4 oe Oe ne teen r, for rent ; 
pyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
peannesion; 0. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.t. for yearly rental ; 
ut, for ; pa, for per annum ; yrs, for 
years ; la. for ; st, for street; rd. for ; 8q. for 
square ; pl. ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av, for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public- ; 0. for 
Offices ; 8. foa shops; ct. for court. 
MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—A vincial sessional meet- 
ing in the ow Chamber, 
ee be opened on “ Water Fi 
‘Ont Pre by Mr. A. Gears 2 map Hh D.P.H., 
i 0. = * Pressure Filters,”” Phili Palmer, 
M. Inst. vend =the Cuendecl hapees.” Wer fe. H, F. 
Sere hen F.I.C. 

Monpay, NOVEMBER 27. 

London Institution.—Sir Charies Eliot, K.C.M.G., on 

“The Upper Nile,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
F.R.8., on “The Measurement of High Frequency 
Currents ore’ Tnetitution.-- Disc I, 8p - we ls 

ed natitution pang 7 ‘*" 7 tr. 
J. D. Wallis, entitled “The Licensing Act : with 

ial Reference to the Questions of eich and 
poly Value.” 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, —Faurther discussion on 
Mr. J. A, Saner’s Paper on “‘ Waterways in Great 
Britain,” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association ( Associates’ Meet- 

ing).—Mr. T. Hadden on “ nacseteen Work "—a 


practical mh .m. 
Society of Arts.—Sir W - H. Preece, K.C.B., on “ The 
British Association in South Africa.” 8 p.m, 


Fripay, DECEMBER 1. 

Architectural Association. --Mr. E. F. Reynolds on 
2 page Architecture,” illustrated with lantern views. 
7.30 p.m 

Inatitution of Ciwil Engineers (Studente’ Meeting).—Mr. 
W. L. Jenkins on “An Installation for the Bacterial 
Treatment of Sewage at Neath.” 8 p.m. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this ai th taadin, en Sita oul: the 
average — of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

tity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which haw A ope remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 





BRICKS, &c. 

£8. a. 
Hard Stocks......... 1 7 © per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ...... ay 140 es o * 

Facing Stocks ...... 200 ” ” ” 
Shippers ...... ile ae ee ” ” ” 
Flettons............... 1 5 6 » at railway depot. 


Red Wire Cuts 1ll 0 - » % 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 - 98 * 
Red 


& 0 9 9 ” ” 

Staffordshire .. 4 1 0 ‘ * ee 

Do. Bullnose 466 
3 


6 ” ”» ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Bricks . 315 6 ” ” ” 
Guazep Bricks. 
Best White and 


Ivory Glazed 


Stretchers......... oe ‘i ee 
Headers.............-- ll 0 0 os ” » 
ol Bullnose, 
er a. 8:6 > + es 


Double Stretchers 19 0 0 *» 9 a 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 » oo pat 
One Side and two ‘ 


4 ERR OT S O0..0. 'e » ye 
Two Sides and one 
biceubchans 0 0 7 ” © 
Splays, ” Cham- 
, eat dg erred, Squints. 2 0 0 » * *” 
Best Dipped Salt 
Gla Stretch- 
ers, and Header. 12 0 0 ” ” ” 





BRICKS, &c. (continued), 


Giazev Bricxs—Continued. 
Bullnose, £ s. d. 

and Flats... 14 0 0 per 1000 at railway depot 
Double Stretchers 15 6 0 os »” Pa 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 9% , . 
One Side and two 

DR ni: cechons 15 0 0 pa 9 
Two Sides and one 
* End...... bb 0 6 o »» 
Splays, ‘Cham 

ferred, uints.. 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
Second ity 


White anda 
Dipped Salt 
GREE siscccttcwse 200 a 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 6 9% per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ... ferro * * 
Best Portland Cement ......... 26 © per ton, as 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ___,, 
Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ....... 1s. 0d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks ue 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Bats Srowe—delivered on road wag- s. 4.! 


less than'best. 


. -_ 
gons, Paddington Depét ............... 1 64 per ft. cube. 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot ............. Ye ae oF 
Portiany Stone (20 ft. average) — 
Brown beg ey delivered on road _ 
waggons, t, Nine 
Elms Depdt, or ine Whee? ‘ 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington 6t, Nine 
Elms Depét, or Pimlico uw 2 &.:. 


te 
3 


Ancaster in blocks 


Beer 
—— ss P 
Darley Dale in bloc ks 
Red Corsehill 
Closeburn Red Freestone $ 
Red Mansfield mt 
Yor« Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks. 2 10 
6 in. sawn two sides land 
ings to sizes (under 


d. 
10 per ft.cube,deld.rly.depat. 
6 ” ” 


10 ” 


” ” 
” ” 


BS DO NS DO 


4 
2 
0 
4 


ro | 


” ” 


40 ft. super.) .. 2 3 per ft. super., 
6 in. rub two sides 

ditto, ditto 2 6 se S 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 

(random sizes) 0 114 b s 
2 in. ge in. sawn one 

side bs Gaetan” 

sizes) .. .0 7% ” ss 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 - es 

Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks. 3 0 per ft. cube, a 


6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.) 2 Sperft.super., ,, 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
ditto 3 0 ” ” 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
(random sizes) 1 2 »» ” 
2 in. self-faced random 
.0 § 


” ” 


s. d. 
Hopton Woo 1 (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 0 per ft. cube, deld, 
rly. depst. 
6 in. sawn both 


sides landings 2 7 per ft.super.deld, 
rly. depot. 
‘i eo a 3 in. sawn both 
sides random 
slabs 10 fe ~ 
a = "ee 5 do. 0 84 a or 
SLATES. 
In. In. £ a. d. 
20 x 10 best blue mere 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20x 12 1317 6 S: ie 
20 x 10 first quality, »” 13 0 0 om pes 
2x12, wae = t « 
16x8 75 0 oe a 
20x10 best bine Port- 
oc ......... 112 6 "7 . 
ee: eee 612 6 * e 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
oe. 117 6 - as 
Et ee er ae ied a 
18x10 a ee SS my pe 
16x8 mt 1 5 0 - . 
20 x 10 permanent green lli2 6 ea Re 
18x10, is 912 6 bo = 
16x8 ” ” 6 12 6 ” , 
TILES. 
a 4. 
Best plain red roofing tiles... 42 © per 1000at rly. depot. 
ip and Valley tiles 3 7 perdoz. a 
Best Broseley tiles .. .. . per 1000 
Do. Ornamental tiles 32 


” Hip and Valley tiles .. 4 Snactiee. 


wn, Or 
brindled do. (Edwards) ... = 6 per 1000 as 


Do. Ornamental do. ............ oS . Pe 
MN esenss casckevevssevssiniy "4 | iene *” 
Vi a ae B m 
Yale 8 i Stafford- 
shire do. (Peakes) .. Sl 4 a 1000 oe 
. Ornamental do 54 ra 
= WIRND 5s. nsicvesconserss 4 1 per oe. ” 
lain til 
es s 
Best Ornamental tiles ” 
Hip ti » 
Vi ” 
Best “ 
plain tiles, sand-faced os 
Do. ” 
Do. a" ” 
Vi ” 





PRICES CURRENT,—Continued on page 574. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(Por some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 





CONTRACTS. 




















ir ALE eS HOME 


| — 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised, Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by | iene to 
vered 
° -U ISCATEL-PL. axpd OORRLARDSY.. | Borough of Camberwell Borough mes cong B Town Hall, Peckham, 8.5 “8 
MAR. tesa : | Southern Mahratta Railway Co... .. | E. 2. Thornton, See, Sen 46, Anne’ ig London, 8.W. Nor. 28 
.. | Gateshead Co ‘ N. P. ee Bee nigh . Town _ Gateshead Beye 4 
Wrought Tron | Mest India C. W. Young, See . Nicholas-lane, London, E .-| Nov. 29 
ting —e. Hides, etc. we ‘ do. ya 
Tubes, Copper and Braas | do. do. ee 
Boilers, Two Lancashire, ‘at Public Baths Burton-on-Trent Corporation 
Drainage Works, Winton — — ay 
urch Mission, Dulnam Bridge, N.B } pey, 
Whine of Higher-Grade Schoo Salford Co Boro’ Elec. Engineor, Flectricit y Works, Set 
Police and Fire Station at Prince Rock, Plymouth .- | Plymouth Engineer, Plymouth 
Engineering Stores td .B 
Conereting and Granite Sett Paving. Anchor-road J. W. Surveyor, Court House, Longton, Staffs. 
Police & Fire Stas., District, Saunders-st., Stockbridge Corporat mong? by ic Works Office, ~-apdemvempeane Edinburgh 
Sewers, instow, Barnsta ple Cc. i 
*GOODS-SHED, Ertc., aT PONTARDAWE Midland Railway Co. "s Office, y Station 
r’s, near Maes-y-coed, Pontypridd .... | Great Western Colliery Co., Ltd... . Evans, Williams, & Evans, Architects a, Pontypridd he ics 
s. in length) Hull ration ra E. White, City is Bride , Town 
Bradfo Tramway Offices, 15. wprediord 
North-Eastern Railway Co. * H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead 
+ coli BED i. icv vckd kodaebaetacesnensheeie do, C. H. Ellison, Te! Superintendent, York 
Cloak., etc., Kaye’s Sch., Clayton W.. nr. Huddersfield | West Riding Education Committee | J, Viekers-Ed ty Architect, — Hall, Wakefield .. | 
Pipes (720 yds. 12-in. & 2,000 yds. of 9-in. ¢.-1. socket) | Herts and Essex Waterworks Co. .. | T. Engineer, 30, Gt. George-st., Westminster, 8. W. 
Hydrant Mains Exten., etc., Workhse., Southampton | South Stoneham Guardians . Survs,, 9, Portland -t., Southampton | 
Cemetery Extension, Willesborough Parish einer 
School Cloakroom, Finningley, Doncaster The Mana: . Dr. Lewis, 
Reservoir, Covered Service, at Thorpe | Rothwell ee W. BE. Richardson, 
Roaaworks, Bushwood- road, Forest-road, & * 98 | Richmond (Surrey) Town Council .. | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, , Riehimond, Surrey | 
Causewaying Mill-street and Kinnoull-street, Perth . | Perth Town Council R. M’Killop, Burgh Surveyor, Tay-street, 
Painting, etc., Town Clerk’s Office, Fisher-street .... | Carlisle Corporation H, ©, Marks, City Engineer, 36, Fishe.-street, Onitiste 
School (Infants’ Depart., Hanson Sch., Barkerend- rd.) Bradford Education Committee . Architect's De ent, Education Offices, Manor-row, Bradford | 
Road Materials, etc. Norwich Corporation A. E. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich 
School Repairs and Asphalt Paving, Marley-hill .... | Durham Education Authority .... | W. Rushworth, Architect County Education Offices, Durham.... | 
Latrines, Tanfield Lea Council School... do, éo. 
Conversion of Earth Closeta into Water Closets do, do, 
en of Washington Colliery School 


do, do. 
Road Meta! Elgin County Council B 6, Gon County Road Surveyor, 24, mn, Elgin, N. B. | 
Sewerage, Heath End-road Nuneaton & Chilvers Coton 0.D.C. k, Engineer, Council Offices, Nuneato: 
Roadworks Woodford U.D.C. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green ...... 
Pipes (470 tons of c.-i., 3 to 12 in, in diameter) Edinburgh and District Water Trast pabarne om of Work’ $ Office, 12, St. Giles-street, Edinburgh . 
Sewerage Works, Coniston Ulverston R.D.C. Engineer, Town Hall, Ulverston 
Alterations to Property, South-street, Egremont .... J. Cowan, Town Hail, mont, Cumberland 
*SLUICE GATES (73) Willesden District Council Pay Engineer, Pu Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W ..... | 
Fireproof Safe ir a PO. skcnndb ocardansanra North Dublin Guardians O'Neill, Clerk, 9 North Brunswick-street, Dublin 
Railway Coal Wago Lytham U.D. a. Gas Committee . t. A. Myers, Clerk, Lytha 
*MAKING-UP CARRIAGE WAY or FINLAY-ST. Co Borough Surveyor, tg ‘Hail, Futham, a Wy bbe eb ee cebtne cise 
Repairs, etc., to Property in the Park, etc., Lincoln. . J. Tweed, 5 & Co. eee 
Tender Chns. for Lock of Rl. Edwd, Dock, Avonmouth W. W. 8q Engineer, Cam Sree. Bristo 


See, Improvement, Dinas da U.D.C W. J, Jones, & Surveyor, Public Offices, SE Rhondda | 
*NEW SO 


i M. Office of Works H.M. Office of Works, Storsy’s Gate, Westminster, 8. W. 
*SUPPLIES Por TWELVE MONTHS Guy’s Hospital Guy’s Hospital, 8.E. 
Pumping Machinery in Connexion with Waterworks... | Basingstoke Corporation iF. Phipps, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Basingstoke | 
Pain Market Hall Birkenhead Corporation | C. Brow ” Engineer & Surveyor, Town Hail, Birkenhead 
*MAGIS RATES’ COURTS, ACTON ENE OG. in sctins pinvceee ns County A tect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 5.W. 
*ADDITION, Etc., TOWN HALL, BRENTFORD .. do. 


do. 
*CON, COV. WAY, Etc., ar BARMING HTH, ASY. | Kent County Asyiums pea eg | W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury.. 
Culv., Ferro-Con., Ousebarn V al, (Hennibique Patent) | Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation.... City Engineer's Office, Town Hail, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
*REPAINT. ENG. HSE., CROSSN ESS OUTFL. WKS, | London C.C. ' Council’s Chief Engineer, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8 
Board fe N, — Sec., Port and Bye wa Office, Wentinoteland-sret Dublin 
: South Oxfordshire Water and Gas Co. F. C. Robus, Secretary, 20, Bucklersbury, London, E 
“PUBLIC CONVENI., BROMLEY RECREA, GRD. | London C.C, | Superintendent, Architect's Department, 15, Pall Mal East, 8.W. 
Sewe Dis posal ie MUN ic ocns cas dsb cck le x . & Son, v3, St, Nicholas-bigs. os Newcastie-on-Tyne 
Road Materials rand Roads Committee | ou my wha 
Room for Laundry, etc., - Bungay Council School ., | East Suffolk County Education Com. | A. Pelle, Archives 


Coaches, 24 Pilgrim Barsi Light Railway Oo,, Ld....... | E. R. Calthrop, Architect, Beclo 3, Grosby-square, London, E.C, 


Coaches, Composite 
Residence, Graham-road, Sheffield G. Malam Wilson, Architect and Surveyor, 37, Surrey-st., Sheffield 
*NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL, DARLASTON Staffs C.C, Education Committee . Graham Balfour, Stafford 
House, Small Detached, Liverpool & Sutherland, Ltd., 65, South John-street, Liverpool .... 
Additions to Premises, Canton, Cardiff Down, Architect and Surveper,, 31, High-street, Cardiff . 
Drainage, Surface-water, Falmouth Tresidder, mony Surveyor, Fal mouth 
*TWELVE MAISONETTES at NORWOOD 9, Col been teak, Brixton, 8. W. 
*SCHOSL at PARKHURST-ROAD } | hitect, 22, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. 


*THIRD ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN | Metro Hq Borough of ee 
*SUBRVEYOR axp INSPECTOR or NUISANCES.. | Hale U.D.C 


Thoss marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 











PRICES CURRENT.—Continued from page 573, | Foreign Sawn Boards— £2. 4. 2s. a, Jourmas’ Woop. - 4 r tana 


WOOD. i lin. 1} in. by 7 in. i) first yellow deals, & d. 

Britprixe Woop. At per standard, | —ew te petite go an bobs Fag <fipebadeianeavess ole i 0 ; 

Deals : best 3 in. by llin.and 4in, & s. d. & a. 4. | in. f y sa ks 2 0 BO 
by 9 in. and 11 in. 1310 0.15 6 O v6 3 in. by 9 in. 7in. 16 10 .. 18 0 0 

Deals: best 3 by 9 . i 06 Uc Oe Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by a 

Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and j At per load of 50 ft. » 0 0 
8 in., and 3 in. by 7in.and8in. 11 0 0 ...12 0 | Fir timber: best middli . “19 0 0 

Battens : best 24 by 6and3by6.. 010 0 | less than | i a ethene ‘ " 3 in. by 9 in. 17 4 bens 10 0 

7in.and8in. Seconds ie Ba in. and Sin. by 7in. 15 10 At 
Dende 1 C000 scoeiscsssiseveosierseeres Bee Clessthartest. | Seal timber (8 in. to10in.) ... § as ttens, 24 by Lin. 
Battens : seconds .. 0 10 Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ..... he ete | Third deals, 3in. by 13 10 
¢m. by 4 in, and 2 in. by 6 in... 9 0 ° "10 6 0 | Swedish balks 2 10 WI B AM, oec.ccvccsesverosvenereererres ME 


2 in. by 44 in. and 2 im. by Sin... 810 0 ... 910 0 | Pitch-pine timber (30 ff. average) 3 5 0 | 315 Battens, 2}in.and3in. by 7in. 11 ° 


15 0-0 
20 0 
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WOOD (continued), 
JousERs’ Woop (continued )— At per standard, 


ersburg : first yaw a, £ s, 4. £a.4d 
Fat eth ccna Th 6.0... MI 6 
Do. 3in. by 9 in...... “a 2 0 ..1910 0 
BattenB......-ccesceeecescserserecersees aS Oe 0 
Gecond yellow deals,din. by llin. 16 % o... 7.0 
Do. 3 im. DY Bim,  seecreceresees 410 0 ...16 0 6 
Batten. ....-c00.esccesveresrssenenes 00 ... 1210 0 
Third yellow “deals, 3 in. - by 
1] in. ..csennseres Misisidieenssre we OO 4.16 8:6 
Do. Bin. by 9in.. Pei aaehvicta tition 12210 0 ...14 0 6 
Bn tbOnG:cnpsccecnssassoneisoressanoeeden wee ee 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in. llin. 1410 0 ... 1510 0 
a Sin. by9in. 13:10 0 ... 1410 0 
Battens FES MRR Se keh RES 0 ..1 00 
Second white deals, o>. byliin. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
* Re by 9in. 1210 0 ... 1310 0 
ye ates ah 1000 ..11 6 0 
Piteh- pin 16 : GOR Mescesseiessacenscess - 1610 0 ...90 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra . 0100 ..100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular # ‘sizes 44 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments ......04 3 -300 s 
Seconds, regular sizes dts Oe SS i 
Yellow Pine oddments ............... 23 0 (0 ‘a 
Kaun Pine—Plan! “oy pl cube.. o3¢6..9%05 0 
Danzig and Stettin 
Large, per ft. cUb@ ....0..20c:.cecs0e o3;¢ .; @ 29 
Pea eg SS LS 026.0239 
Wainscot Oak Logs, perft.cube.. 0 5 0 ... 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot per ft. sup. as 
idl...  sicagcceniipiainaniasthnecausenuh G02... 868 
jin do. do . 007 — 
Dry Mahogan —Honduras, ‘Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch... 0 0 9 010 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch G:F Qn & Ss 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. a8 inch........ 0 010 010 
Teak, per load 1700 22 0 0 
American Whitewood "Planks, 
per ft. cube.. : 4 0 050 
Prepared Floorin , ete. — 
lin. by 7 in. ye ow, planed and Per square 
shot Gi ¢. :;,. 6 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 014 O 018 0 
1} in. ty 7 in. ‘yellow, planed and 
matched 016 0 100 
lin. by 7 in. ‘white, planed and 
shot 012 0 014 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched g 012 6 0b 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ..... 0b 0 016 6 
jin. by 7 in. yellow, ‘matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. ie ‘a 014 0 018 0 
jin. by 7 in. white s' ie 010 ° OllL 6 
lin. by 7 in. 012 015 0 


6 in, at 6d, to 9d. "per square less than} 7 in, 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 

CORRIGOD * cevcdiicnicaecie DEE, Bt SO 
Compound Girders, wcesectacad 

sections ee 
Steel Compound Stanchions A 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections .................... 71 
Viiteh Pinkett: jc sus 8 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 

including ordinary pa’ 


METALS. 
Irox— £5. d. 
Common Bars . 8 00 8 10 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ; CM.6.. 8% 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars” ke ae -- 
Mild Steel Bars sbi . 815 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price eo eS ae 
"eas her ym Sr i ae 6 as 
dt 

Sheet tn — according to size and gauge. ) 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ............ 910 0 ... _ 
Scughunacess 1010 0... 


” ve rs 
Sheet Tro m, Giivanined ‘flat, pods pt ed w 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 2'ft. to 
kes ere ~ 


50... 815 
7 6 10 17 
5 0 

0 ¢ 8 10 


617 6 8 0 


3 ft. to 20 g 14 
Ordinary ona to 22 g- and 24 g. 14 4 0 
15 0 


Sheet Tron, Galvanised, ‘flat, beet quality 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. MD 0 
Se. g. and 24g. 5 10 


I 


bad ” 


1] 


Galvanised Cor Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes eft. to 8 ft. 20g. 13 10 
22 g. and 24 g. 7 0 


Be ag | 
st Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. yaa 
to 3ft v2 thicker gueies 
Best Sof i cps 22g. & 24g. 12 10 
15 


ay S apascsoen 14 
Cut Nai); 3 in. to 6 in, Sifter 9 10 


Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) es 
LEAD, &c. Per ton, in 
£ 
Ltab—Shoet, English, 31b.and up. 18 
ID COMB eco ee ae 


til 


” ” 


ow 
ooos osc oS 


n London. 
£ s. 4, 


ay eRe Pipe 21 


“OD OCT ame 


Vieille Montagne 


Silesiay 
CoppgR 
Strong She 
. eet 
Thin 


So coco? 
it 


~ 
— 





te od 
Barre nails 


Seugo= Feo oo geoeks 
1] 


Strong She 
Thin eet 


SovpeR— | 
a ruses ers’ 
Tinme n's 


loWpipe. os eee 


Priddd 


oosoKrKsS ON 


~~ 


0 

0 

= 0 

Ts—Enzing sh In ngots ....... ANE, 
0 

0 

0 


£ 8s. d. 


0 


0 
6 


815 0 


0 
0 


oo ton, in London. 
£ 4. . 


0 


900 
910 0 


o 
elt | 
° 





ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
thirds 


ae. 4 pasbiltabed Gabi ae ckkatccde “~. per ft. delivered. 
1a... a. 2 
BRS ahs Sa a aR x zs 6 
- aha Ae aes | ae 
ae SRR RNR S ee Rat er s 
TGs OI iahcniccbevccneseicsece.ces Sad. 
» fourths. om 
luted Sheet, 1502... a ss 
“ss 2 4. ” 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plate a. 
j ” ” 0. desvecese 24d. ” ” 
” ” ” oreo 2 ad Lad ” 
OILS, &c. £s. 4d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ............ per gallon 0 1 7 
ae ” in barets sinsewinns , we 018 
Se : » indrums ......... ps 0110 
Boiled ms pe ME POOD oon. osncccee oe 019 
ee ~ » in SR a 0110 
in drums ......... - 020 
Turpentine . ‘barrels “Pee Se a 039 
n drums 0 311 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 0 0 
ne ee Se Rae mn 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil I cicsincciccaiois perewt. 0 6 6 
OI BOE sik, drisc cv cnccsidccicooune per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . ar 
Pale Copal Oak 010 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 012 


Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
ee gi aa Oak, for seats of 


Churches 
Fine Elastic Corriage . 


— 
~ 
SoeasSd SCAaaor: 


Superfine Pale — Carriage . 0 16 
Fine Pale Map) 016 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ee ea 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil pete: ve 1106 
Topped Flatting Varnish mt ; ol 0 

ite Copal a ‘ 140 
Extra Pale Pa oi , 012 0 
Best Japan Go Size ome a 010 6 
Best Black Japan es 016 0 
Oak and Mehoomny Stain... Sethe 09 
Brunswick Black . S aOR 0 8 
— par ee ; ‘én 


—_ 
a 
coo7ras 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejectcd communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, aap age manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the the Bator, who of the article or drawing, when 
received, by ho retains the right to reject 
it if um The receipt by the author of a 
sooat al of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. The Editor cannot undertake to read and 
consider articles offered for acceptance unless they are 
type-written. 

All communications regarding and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE E ITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; anu we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unjess the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor an t in which the lowcst 
Tender is under 100/., “unless in some exceptional cases 
and for s reasons. } oe 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—For engineering shop and additions to 
bakery in ——s -road, for the Northern Co-operative 





oom y. Mr. BR. G. Wilson, architect, 18la, Union- 
A een:— 
Mew: G. Hall, Rock Hilton-road ...... \ 


eee: Leslie & Hay, Fraser-road .. 
: J. Matthews & Son, Woolman- 


— ee aan alae Side pha aMen Se 
Plasterers: J. Scott & Son, John-street .. £3,.76411 
Slaters : A. Adam & Co., Hutcheon-street 4 
Painter ; A. Adam, Hollybank-place . 


Ironwork : ain ete. Perry-hill . 
Making New Roadway: J. Leith, jun., 
Great Northern-road . 


AMBLE (Northumberland).—For ‘erecting ministers’ 
house, Percy-strect, for the Trustees of the Primitive 








Methodist C . Mr. W. Burton, architect, 69, Queen- 
— Ambie :— 
R. Carse & Son .. £485 0O/| R. & G. Brown, 
R.C. Brown .... 473 0 Amble* ....,. £460 15 
BECCLES (Suftoik).—For making-up, etc., roads, for 
the Town Council. ~ T. O. Cudbird, Surveyor, 
Bectles. Quantities by Borough Sarveyor 
Boddy & Bon £1,006 % Oo; B yne . “ps14 16 3 
Church .... 997 9 6/Jo nson, 
King ...... 963 16 0 me IS Se 


Edwards .. 676 8 10 
[Borough Sucveyor’s estimate, £713 4 8.) 


PR em PP ome. ~ for waterworks, for Bonsall 


ban District Council. Mr. Wm. Jaffrey, architect and 
ae Matlock Bath :— 
For Iron Pipes. 

Clay Cross Co., mx eee £304 

Alfred Axe, Bonsall” CO Ea 261 
( iret Section). 

Wm. Walker, why hm a Didinikne enn ws «cts 147 
oe Loree @ —— Section ) 

Wm, Kirkland OS SR eee 130 
pe Laying Crsiod Section). 

E. H. Keng ane piawapkdbeac tia de 75 

ves and Hydrants. 
J. Stones & ps co,, Deptiord Sbedcercecaves 70 


CHADDERTON.— —For sewers, ete. (Contract No. 13), 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs. J. Diggle & Son, 
engineers, Hind Hill-street, Heywood, and Victoria- 
street, Westminster :— 

T. Turner, Heywood, Lancs*® .......... 


CHESHAM.—For 704 f°. lineal of 9 in. stoneware pipe 
sewer in Hempstead- for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. P. C. Dormer, Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer, 





Council Offices, C 

H, Williams ........ £820 | J. Mead............ £505 

Langley Hardy «& F. Osenton ........ 497 
pO Pe 5781} F.G. Rust ........ 404 

W. Y. Green & Co 567; T. Free & Sons 

J. Jackson .......... 553 bead? ..... 473 


[Engineer’s estimate, £494.) 


COVENTRY.—For extension of enamelling shop. for 
the Premier Cycle Company. Messrs. Tait & Herbert 
arcnitects, Leicester and Coventry :-— 
Kelley & Son £373 0 OjGarlick’s 
Hancox & Co, 370 0 0 Exors. 





£350 0 4 
Isaac & 349 11 6 


COVENTRY.—For extensions for “Mesers, Alfred 
Herbert, Ltd., machine tool makers. Messrs. Tait & 
Herbert, architects, Leicester and Coventry :— 
New Brass Foundry. 
£828 G| Isaac & Sons .... 

799 0] Kelley & Son* 
New Castings Shed. 

E, C. & J, Keay £633 0 0} a ay Nee 00 


Sons 


£770 10 


Garlick’s Exors... 
769 «6060 


Hancox & Co. 


Lattersons .... 625 0 0/ Cort & Cornick* 526 8 6 
Russell & Sons.. 582 0 6! 
Power House Exctension. 

Garlick’s Exors, .. £206 0 | Isaac & Sons £265 0 
Hancox & Co. .... 286 0| Kelley &Son*.... 256 7 
Entrance Lobby. 

WOE. hoc acckss pS SO Pere £146 
Hancox & Co. ...... 1771 Kelley & Son* ...... 129 


COWPEN.—For tar macadamising Turner-street, and 
sortion of Waterloo-road, for the Urban District Counc), 

r. K. Grieves. Surveyor and Engincer, Seafortn-street, 
Waterloo, Blyth :-— 
M. D. Young £690 0 O]jJ. J. Robson. 
Hadfield & Co, 575 0 O Newcastle* £503 2 6 
G. E. Simpson 517 10 0 

COWPEN. _For 95 tons ‘ot 9-in. diameter cast-iron 
pipes, ete. for the Urban Dusstrict Courcil. Mr. R. 
Grieves, Engineer and Surveyor, Seaforth-street, Water- 
loo, Blyth : 
Birkley Iron Co., 


COWPEN.— For laying and jointing about 1.340 lineal 


Birkley, Co. Durham .. £4 12 6 per ton. 


yds., of 9-in. cast-iron water-main in Waterloo, for the 
Cow pen Urban District Council, Blyth. Mr. RK. Gricves, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Seaforth-street, Waterloo, 
Blyth :— 
w. Kennedy .. £379 13 4} J. Archibald . £184 56 
J. Thompson 357 68] W. Elliott . 167 10 0 
Ye Serer 234 10 0| Elnott & David- 
J. Robson...... Wi OOL GOR cecccee. 100 10 0 
J. Lant, New- 

castle-on- 

Te 2.5.5, 195 84 


ELLON (N B. ). —For additions to wy house and 
steading on the farm of Auchterellon. Mr. W. Davidson, 
architect, Ellon :— 





Mason : J. Watson, Ellon*® .......-.- £237 0 
Carpenter: W. Auld, Ellon*......-...- 345 0 
Slaters: W. Gall & Sons, Newburgh, 
Aberdeenshire* .........---++++s 137 14 
Plasterer : R. Moir, Inverurie*...... .. 136 19 
Plumber : A. Gibb, Ellon*..........-- 69 0 
ERDINGTON.—For alterations at the laundry of the 


Workhouse, for the Guardians, Messrs, Cooper Whitwell 
& Son, architects :— 

G, F. Stephens, Wylde Green, Birmingham £141 17 

FEATHERSTONE.—For sewerage and drainage 
works in Station-lane, forthe Urban District Council. Mr. 
F. B. Rothera, Engineer & Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Featherstone :-— 

G. Clements, Station-lane, Featherstone £870 0 6 


GODALMING.—For vate street works, for the 
Town Council. Mr. J Ex Norris, Bovough Surveyor, 








Municipal _OBees, Godal ming. Quantities by Borough 
Surveyor : 
H, Norris...... £476 a3 Hewett & Sons. » ease me 
ranks . 453 18 6] Ltd. ........ 
_—— Streeter & Co. 375 76 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £470.] 





GROSMONT.—For additions and alterations to Counc! I 


School, for the Rag ray of the A venny Group of 

Schools, Mr. A. Swash, architect, M Bank-cham- 

bers, N rt :— 

Ts. Peer? .. . £225 OF E.Shaw ......-- £121 10 

E, W. Wisks .... 153 : H. Phillips .....- 99 10 

H. Smith ........ 153 L. Parry, Pandy* 89 10 
$ £198 if deterred until the spring. 





Broomfield-lane_ (from 
Ay for the Urban District 
Surveyor, Council Offices, 


HALE.—For making 
Albert-road to ag oon mg Bea 
Council. Mr. T. Blagburn, 


2 & 
.. £352 00 - £245 00 


258 
7 23/G. Bo 
M.Naylor & Sons {342 7 §| Moser Bethell 





&Sons,Sale*.. 171° 40 
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HANDSWORTH.—For the erection of stables, na] 
“ete., at Perry Barr, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Council House, Hands- | 


worth :— 
J. A. Tarton 
who, Sons .. 


Gowing & Ingram ., £79) 
D. Roberts twee See 
750 
733 

E. Jackson, 


707 





HASTINGS.—For 800 vds, of cast-iron socket pipes, 
for the Corporation. Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough 
7, Town Hall, Hastings : 

Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross Iron Works, 

Chesterfieid— 

9-in, Pipes at £4 19 2 per ton. 
Irregulars at 9 15 0 per ton. 


near 


LINCOLN.—For cast-iron pipes and special castings, 
for the Waterworks Committee. Mr. Neil McK. Barron, 
C.E., Corporation Offices, Lincoln :—- 

Sheep Cc. &1. Clay Cross Co. .... £1,385 
Staveley C. &1. Co., 

D. <. Stewart &Co. 1,569] Chesterfield* .... 1,320 

Holwell fron Co. 1,525 | Stanton Iron Works 

Cochrane & Co... .. all 


1,459 CO. a ccceetengas 
J. Oakes & Co, .... 


1,409 

LINCOLN,—For the construction of raw-water tank 
and clear-wat~+ tank, alterations to filter beds, etc, 
(Contract No. 2), for the Waterworks Committee. Mr. 
Neil McK, Barron, C.E.., —— Offices, Lincoln 
W. Underwood & i . £4,498 
Bro, . cao 4,469 
Hibbs & ope man 3,178 | Parker & Sharp.... 4,456 
Whyte & Co. ...... 4/992 0, Wright & Co, .. 4.273 
J. & T. Binns 4,988; H. A. Barry .... 4,068 
*. Bell 4,981) R. C, Brebner & Co. 4,064 
° ae we 4.917 Castle & Co, 
W, Wright € Son.. 4.778 | G Mackay & Son, 
- Fotherby & Co. 4,711 Edinburgh* ~~. 3,735 
. & M. Patrick... 4,600 | 


LLANBRADACH.—For ] paving, curbing, ¢ hannelling, 
flagging, sewering, forming, and metalling the following 

rivate streets. viz.. Central-terrace, Rees-terrace, 

frwd-terrace, Glenview-terrace, Wingfield Villas, Llan- 
bradach, for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. 
Mr. A. O. Harpur, yy Council Offices, Caerphilly 
Price & Smith., £1,101 8 G. Rutter £002 24 
T. F. Howells . . 1,099 2s S|E. Osmond «& 
J. Sutherland. . 97700] Sons, Ely, nor 

| Cardiff* 


LONDON, For the supply of 44 in. by 14 in. by 5 in. 
Jarrah & Karri wood biecks, for the Westminster City 
Council : 

Improved Wood Pavement Co, £3 9 per 1,000. 


LONDON.—-For the supply, delivery and erection of 
twelve steel coal trucks required for use at the Greenwich 
electricity generating-station, for the London County 
Council 

Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 
Flavell & Churchill 1317 0 
T. Davies, Ltd. 203 J2 
Hurst, Nelson & Co., Ltd. .. 200 0 
Mountain & Gibson, Ltd. ome .254 0 
S. J. Claye, Ltd, ops 0 
Kerr, Stuart, & Co., Ltd.. 990 60 


S505 4 





, Ltd. 


£1,508 0 


London* 


LONDON.—For thirty-four single-deck steel cars for | 
Angel,"” | 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


through tramways route from Aldwych to the 
Isiington, for the London County Council 
For Thirty-four Single-deck Car-bodies. 
Hurst, Nelson, & Co.. Ltd............. £19,550 
Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway 
Carriage and Wagon ms 0, 7 am bw oscar Oe 
Unitea Electric Car Co. 14,790 
Brush Electrical patie Co 
Loughborough*. 
For Thirty- four Car- inache. 
Peckham Manufacturing Co,, U.S.A. 
Metropolitan Amalgamated Railw: ay 
Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd., Birming- 


United Electric Car Co., Ltd, 
Mountain & Gibson, Ltd. 
Hurst, Ne ‘son, «& Co., Ltd. 


+, Ltd., 


3.774 


Fur the Electrical Equipment and Assembly of Thirty-four | 


Single-deck Care. 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd. . 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.t ; 
British Thomson-Houston Co, ’ Ltd.§ 
Witting, Eborail, & Co., 


. £11,696 
11,084 
10,948 


turin g Co., Ltd 
: Alternative Tender, 
Ur alternatively 
For Thirty-four Single-deck Cars Complete, 
Alternative 
; tender, 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd. £29,325 0 .. £20,818 
British Thomson- Houston § 29,376 
Ce Ltd. . 28,9042 10 4 29,631 
British W estinghouso Ee tric and 
Manufacturing Co., £34,170 0 
Hurst, Nelon, « Co., 33,604 0 


§Not to Spec ifteation 


30,243 0 
, , Ltd.§ 28,806 10 
> Amended and accepted, & Not to Specitication. 


Hulbert & Ladbury 78° | 


|; O. T. Gibbons 





Loc TH.-—Acce waterworks, for the 
wntisck Bath ee Gearths o Nick Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Jaffrey, Sooner, sealed Matlock Bath, Quantities by 


Engineer :—- 
Cast-Iron Pipes. 
Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross 


J. Walker, Matlock hy Ep TRI 
J, Walkor & Son, W «fom sag 509 178 


A. Axe, Bonsall 


NITON.—For the erection of new schools at Niton, 
Isle of Wight, for the Isle of Wight Education Com- 


Hayden 
A. Sims, Ventor, 


Isle of Wight* .. 1,840 


SALE. — For erecting new Springfield Schools, for Sale 
and Ashton-upon-Mersey District Administrative Sub- 
Committee for Education, Mr. J. Holt, . 9, 
Albert-square, Manchester. Quantities by Mr. H. H. 
Brown, Manchester :--- 

J. E, Dean, Ashton-upon-Mersey, Cheshire* £153,417 

{There were nineteen Tenders sent ip.) 


SOUTHEND- ON-SEA.- For ‘erecting lavatories and 
shelters on The Leas, for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. 
Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend, Quantities by 
Borough Engineer :-—~ 

Messrs. W. & B. H. Davey, Southend* £1,192 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON,—For the erection ofa pair of 
villa residences, Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. A. H. Callaway, 
architect and surveyor, Stratford-on-Avon »-— 
Smallwood & Co, £1,575 0 Sag pte Sop A ee 375 0 
Fincher & Co... 1,525 0| K.T. Kennard. 1370 0 
Ward & Co. .. 1,518 Of J, Cox 1,205 0 
G. Euston 1,460 O] Price & Sons*.. 1,185 15 


TRALEE (Ireland).—For constructing a County Hall, 
for Kerry County Council, Mr, Wrenn, architect, 189, 
Gt. Brunswick-street, Dublin. Quantities by Mr. J. 
Mackey, 58, Dame-street, Dublin : 

First Section, 
Kennedy Bros., Tralee ........+2+0505 . 


WOODFORD.—For making up Wynndale-road, South 
Woodford, for the Urban District Council, Mr. W. 
Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford 
iireen | — 

Wisbey & Co. £1,219 0 11 
F. Barry.... 1,215 3 8 
Free &Sons.. 1,164 17 9 
Parsons A 
Parsons 





£5,280 


Griffith: & Co. 

Waterhouse & 
Hansen 

French Bros., 
Buckhurst 


£94315 0 
940 10 0 
1024 4 


900 & 
971 6 3& 


869 16 10 
W. Manders 


WOODFORD.~—For rearrangement of hot-water sys- 


| tem. Claybury Asylum, for the London County Council :-— 


Strode & Co 3, a7 60 

N. Haden & Sons 0 
Ne wton, Chambers, & Co... - 

cliffe Iron Works, Sheffield* .... 3,3 i) 


Ashwell & Nesbit......... pated : 

Leo & Warren, Glenroy Works .... 2,970 0 

Dargue, Griffiths, & Co,, L : 1% 
t Alternative schemes 








121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EX, 


Telephone N No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


_ CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





The BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt, nara 


For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE, 


FEU A f i 
"EES, for Pafiening, Waterprootng, - 





HAM HILL STONE, 

DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham wy ie Doulting Stone Co., Limite 
(tneorporating Se ee ort © Trask and Bor, 


Chief Ofte Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset, 
t:—Mr. BE. A. Wi 
nite 


Strand, 


GREEK MARBLE. 


White and Bive Pentelikon at Low Prices 
for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 

Full Particuiary and Samples . - 
MARMOR LIMITED, 


18, Finsbury-square, F.C, 
See Advt. p, xix. = 


te.—The Se and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company . H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C,—The best and cheapest material: 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. feet et m 


METCHIM & SON {* ='cisstexrs 


SURVEYORS’ ‘DIARY UARY & Sauae 
RO aar clos Oh, post 72. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in.any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS, 
oN APPLscatsoN. COLCHESTER. 


.“ heater.” 
Telephone: 01%, Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colc 
LONDON OFFICE : 161, COMMERCIAL STREET, E. 


PILKINGTON & CO 
(Estasisusp 1838.) 


ONUMENT CHAMBEBS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDOX, E., 
Telephone No., 6519 Avenue. 


- Registered Trade Mark. 


nfonceal Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING: 


TE, 
ACIDHESISTING ASPHALTE. ovina, 


PYREMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











FLETCHER, RUSSEL 
MANTELS, GRATES, INTERIORS, RANGES, 2 &e. 


Combined Showrecns-taen:: Geensamed, Manchester ; ¢7, \elington, Liv 
Works, Warrington ; 134, Queen Victoria Street, 


saviinisindsae of 


e CO, 


LIMITED, 


, palatine 
ree 








ion o- a 2 


ga 


at mw eal mmwethlC(itC ll: 


